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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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A HYMN. 














BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D. D. 





CounTLEss choirs surround the throne ; 
Yet I hear one only hymn 

Beat in changeless monotone 
From the veiléd seraphim. 


Thus they cry in long accord, 
Through Heaven’s endless 
same— 
Holy, holy, holy Lord, 
Holy is thine awful name! 


Holy Thou! Then woe is me; 
Vile, and mid the vile I live. 

All my vileness Thou dost see ; 
Can a holy God forgive ? 


years the 


From the throne One crucified 
Answers with a brother’s voice : 
‘Thou shalt live, for I have died ; 
Broken heart, believe, rejoice.”’ 


Holy Father, gracious Son, 
Prove my grateful love to Thee. 
Hast thou errands to be run ? 
Here am I. O Lord, send me. 


THE VISION. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 





BEHOLD an open door! behold a throne 
Was set in Heaven and One 

Like to a jasper and a Sardine stone 
Who sat thereon ! 


[ saw the twenty elders and the four ; 
The seven fires never dim ; 

I saw the six wings full of eyes which bore 
The seraphim. 


They cry with covered feet and veiléd face, 
Nor rest they night nor day: 
‘Holy, thrice holy He which is, and was, 
®- And is alway !” 


Then smoked the house and moved the tem- 
ple-posts 
At voice which day and night 
Cried: ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy Lord of Hosts, 
God of all might.” 


Then said I: ‘‘ Woe is me, a man unclean, 
Biding in evil coasts; 

For lo! my sinful eyes the King have seen, 
The Lord of Hosts !”” 


Thereat a seraph from the light within 
Flew with an altar-coal : 
“Lo! this hath touched thylips and purged 
thy sin 
And made thee whole.” 


Also I heard the Voice say : ‘‘ Who will go 
And who my angel be ?”’ 

Still burning from the touch, Ianswer: “Lo! 
Thy child! Send me.” 


A LYRIC. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 





WBERE the emerald rainbow shone 
Over the crystal sea, 

I saw the Lord on his throne— 
Woe, woe unto me! 


Four serapbim stand alway, 
The face of the Lord they see ; 
And they rest not night and day— 
Woae, woe unto me! 


Six-wingéd they stand in their place, 
Near the terrible Majesty ; 

With twain they cover their face— 
Woe, woe unto me! 


With twain they cover their feet, 
With twain continually 

They fly, and they guard His seat— 
Woe, woe unto me! 
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And one to another did cry: 
‘* Holy, holy is he! 

Holy the Lord most high !’’ 
Woe, woe unto me! 


For I am a man unclean, ' 
And dwell where sinners be ; 

And mine eyes the King have seen— 
Woe, woe unto me! 


Then one of the seraphim flew 
From the awful Majesty, 

And a coal from the altar drew— 
Woe, woe unto me ! 


And he laid it upon my mouth, 
And said: “‘ This toucheth thee, 

And thy sin is purged in truth !”’ 
Oh! grace of grace for me! 


And the voice of the Lord I heard: 

‘¢ Who will carry glad tidings and free ?” 
I cried: ‘‘ Let me run with thy word. 

Tis grace of grace for me,”’ 


A HYMN. 
BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


In his temple, God I saw 
Lifted high, enthroned in light, 
Waiting seraphim with awe 
Veiled their faces at the sight, 
All the hosts of Heaven adored 
Crying : ‘‘ Holy, holy Lord ! 


*‘ Earth and Heaven are filled with thee, 
By thy hand all creatures live, 
Worthy thou eternally 
Power and blessing to receive ; 
Every knee to thee shall bow, 
Holy, holy, holy thou!’’ 


In the dust I hid my face, 
For mine eyes the King had seen 
And his glory filled the place. 
“Woe!” I cried ; ‘‘ unclean, unclean 
Woe is me, I am undone, 
I have seen the Holy One!” 





But to me a seraph came, 
Quickly took a living coal 
From the altar’s holy flame, 
Touched my lips and healed my soul. 
‘Lo!’ he cried, ‘‘ this toucheth thee, 
Purged is thine iniquity.” 


Then I heard a Voice which said: 
‘Who will bear my gracious word 
To the souls that, lying dead, 
Never of my mercy heard ?” 
‘‘Here am I,’ I prayed. “Send me; 
Let me prove my love to Thee.”’ 





REFORMING INEBRIATES. 


BY GEORGE M. BEARD, M. D. 








WHILE attending the annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Cure of 
Inebriates, at Philadelphia, in September 
last, I was invited, with others who were 
attending the Association, to be present at 
a reunion of the members of the Franklin 
Reformatory Home. 

Arriving somewhat late, I found the room 
filled with perhaps seventy-five or one 
hundred persons, most of whom, as I subse- 
quently ascertained, were or had been in- 
mates of institutions. The exercises of 
the evening consisted mainly of remarks by 
the president of the board of directors, Mr. 
Samuel R. Godwin, who was followed by 
various speakers, whom he introduced, and 
who had been cured of inebriety, through 
the agency of the Home. 

These remarks were to me, a student of 
inebriety, exceedingly interesting and sug- 
gestive, as, indeed, they were to all the 
members of the Association; and it has 
seemed to me that the country ought to 
know what an amount of good work has 
been accomplished by this institution, which 
thus far has only a local fame. 





It is all the more important to call at- 
tention to this matter for the reason that 
there is a widespread delusion in society 
that inebriety is incurable and that the in- 
ebriate homes are failures. Half a dozen 
times within a month the remark has been 
made to me by physicians or laymen that 
the victims of inebriety are not cured at 
these institutions. Some, indeed, suppose 
that all cases relapse as soon as they return 


- to active life. 


The experience of the Franklin Home 
alone refutes this popular impression. For 
four years this institution has been in 
operation, and during that time 582 suffer- 
ers, all males, have been admitted. Of these 
271 are regarded as cured, 75 have been 
much benefited, 212 are put down as. doubt- 
ful, while of the remaining 24 nothing is 
known. A person is called cured or re- 
formed when he is ‘‘ known not to have 
drank since leaving the Home.” Of these 
271 who are regarded as cured 178 were pe- 
riodical and 93 were constant drinkers. The 
average time of using strong drink before 
entering the Home was fifteen years and 
ten months; the average time of drinking 
to excess was six years and seven months; 
the average daily quantity of liquor used 
by each person was one and a half pints. 
The average time of stay in the Home was 
seven and a half weeks. No institution for 
the treatment of insanity or any other form 
of nervous disease, or, indeed, of any 
chronic disease whatever, could show as 
favorable a record as this, or one that will 
bear any comparison with it. 

Figures are so fallacious oftentimes that 
it is wise in all cases when using them to 
guard against error from every direction. 
Accordingly, I improve the opportunity 
which was freely afforded me of conversing 
with the members of the so-called Godwin 
Association (including past and present 
inmates of the Home) and learning their 
history and present states. Those whom I 
saw and heard speak were mostly profes- 
sional men, lawyers, and teachers, and ev- 
idently men of superior ability. Four years 
is a short time, it is true; but long enough 


| to test with considerable satisfaction the 


question whether inebriates can or cannot 
be cured. Even if some of those who have 
remained well for two or three years should 
subsequently relapse, still the help they 
have obtained thus far is enormous. That 
the improvement of these cases is the direct 
result of the influence of the Home is be- 
yond dispute. The institution is literally a 
home. The inmates come there of their 
own choice, and it is observed that the very 
making up of the mind to submit to its re- 
straints and rules, this effort of the will 
that is needed to cause them to take so de- 
cisive a step, is itself a curative force and 
contributes not a little to the beneficent 
results. The power of mind over body 
which is shown so constantly and in so 
many ways in all other forms of disease ap- 
pears to be fully demonstrated in inebriety. 
In some cases the inmates are confined or, 
rather, allow themselves to be restrained but 
a few days or a week or two. Then they re- 
sume their callings, though still residing at 
the Home. 

Much importance is attached to the social 
and religious elements in the treatment. 
The inmates form a large family, and be- 
come. well acquainted and intimate with 
each other and. thoroughly confidential in 
regard. to the special trouble that has called 
them there, Not only during their stay in 
the Home, but subsequently and permanent- 
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ly they keep watch over each other. Every 
member becomes a sort of friendly police- 
man to keep every other member out of 
temptation. This mutual watchfulness is 
believed to be an indispensable supplement 
to the medical and other treatment. 

The majority of those who regarded them 
selves as cured of the habit of drinking, so 
far as I could learn, did not dare or, at least; 
preferred not to trust themselves in the pres- 
ence of direct temptation. ‘‘ Moral qualities 
rule the world,” says Emerson; ‘‘but at short 
distances the senses are despotic.” It is 
not well forthe reformed inebriate to see or 
to smell liquor. Some of the members of 
Godwin Association who had been well for 
two or three years told me that they would 
not be willing to run the risk of having 
liquor brought near them. One of the 
superintendents of a New England asylum 
stated, in the course of some remarks before 
the Association, that after a patient attains 
a proper degree of improvement he gives 
him a very small bottle of liquor, telling 
him to carry it in his pocket, to take it out 
as often as he wishes, and to look at it, but 
not to drink it. If he resists successfully 
this temptation, he gives him a larger bottle, 
which is to be used in the same way, asa 
trial of strength, until he can bear without 
serious difficulty the presence of a bottle of 
liquor in his room. 

In the Franklin, as in other homes for 
inebriates, the aim is to keep the inmates 
employed in some way. It is believed that 
works of mercy and philanthropy are espe 
cially valuable as a means of diversion. 

In regard to the general results of treat- 
ment in all the American asylums, it would 
be fair to say that more than thirty pef 
cent. of those who submit themselves to 
the rules are cured; and I have no doubt 
that, with greater experience and a better 
knowledge of the nature of the malady, the 
proportion of cured, or greatly benefited, 
will be considerably larger in the future 
than at present. Even if many who are 
supposed to be cured and who remain freé 
from the drinking habit for months and 
years do relapse, it is nothing more than hap- 
pens in insanity and in various other dis- 
orders of the nervous system, and the friends 
of progress should not be disheartened 
thereby. The belief that inebriety is some- 
times, at least, a disease, and to be treated 
by confinement in special institutions, will 
soon be undisputed and pass into the com- 
mon-places. Meanwhile, let those who, for 
their own sake, or for the sake of those 
who are dear to them, or for the sake of 
science or philanthropy, are interested in 
this subject not suffer themselves to form 
snap judgments from the unhappy failurers 
that chance to come under their observa- 

tion; but look over the whole field, study 
the reports of the asylums and the asylums 
themselves, and, if need be, test what can 
be done in cases kept under their own ob- 


servation. 
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LETTER FROM ELDER BREW- 
STER, JR., 
OF BREWSTERVILLE, MASS. 


To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I HAVE for many years been a contrib- 
utor to the Brewsterville Palladium, whose 
editor has been in the habit of making me 
say, when [ have sent him a communication 
on subjects of general interest, that I ad- 
dressed myself ‘‘to the numerous readers 
of your [his] widely-circulated and influ- 





ential journal.” I have never used that 
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form of expression sett, for tl@ re.-on 
that I have had sufficient cause for helk,. ing 
that both. the circulation and influence , 
The PB m were On a Very restr 
scale and that) its readers wer@sfar | 
being numerous, Feeling'a strong 
1o enlarge the field of my usefulness, i’ 
afver serious consideration, deternrined 
forward my communications to T bax. 
DEPENRENT, feeling” stire tab Ty showd | 
througli the'medium of its widely-distrib- 
uled pages enjoy the advantage of address- 
jag myself to a-really numerous body of 
readers in every part of the world. 

And what a blessed privilege itis to be 
able to address a great multitude of in- 
1 -iligent men and women through the me- 
cium of a popular journal! Tam sure that 
Siint Simeon Stwlites would never have 
thought of perchiog himself on top of a tall 
pillar for the sake of addressing a great 
crowd if there had been a paper like THE 
INDDPENDENT published in Syria in his 
time, whose pages would, of course, have 
been open to his lucubrations, 

And, apropos of Saint Simeen Stylites, who 
was one of the most popular lecturers of 
lis day—though he was not, by any means, 
se first one mentioned in history, neither 
was he the first one who resorted to eccen- 
tric and extravagant measures for the pur- 
pose of attracting a large audience. Some 
of his suecessors, I am grieved to say, have 
been anything but saints, and they seem 
to owe their popularity more to the notori- 
cty gained by their violations of the com- 
mandments than to their holy and blame- 
less lives. The first man of whom sacred 
history gives us an account, who started out 
on a popular lecturing tour was Jonah, 
who must have been possessed of many 
elocutionary endowments, or he would not 
liave been chosen to lecture the people of 
Nineveh on the enormities of their habits 
And he, as if to serve as an exemplar for 
all who should adopt his profession, com- 
menced bya willful disobedience of the 
command of his Lord; and then, after be- 
jing three days in a whale’s belly for a pun- 
ishment, naturally became a bright and 
shining light, as appears from his success 
in bringing the Ninevites to a realizing 
sense of their transgressions. it would 
thu3 appear that, by way of preparation for 
x successful lecturing tour, it is necessary 
to commit some great offense, or else to 
adopt some extravagant method of coming 
before the public. 

I desire that it shall be distinctly under- 
stood, that in making these remarks, I have 
not hadin my mind any of the eminent 
lecturers now before the public, and it will 
be doing me a great injustice to make any 
personal application of the examples I 
have casually mentioned, even though 
there should be any one to whom they 
misht be applied. 

1 have been led into this train of thought 
from, having recently determined to enter 
the lecture-field myself; and I have, nat- 
urally, taken into consideration the neces- 
sary steps toward securing a pecuniary 
success. I feel quite confident that nothing 
in my career as a minister has occurred to 
render me an object of public curiosity; 
and, never having been even accused of any 
great crime, I am apprehensive that I 
might possibly fail to attract the crowds 
which, have greeted the appearance in the 
lecture-room, and also inthe pulpit, of some 
popular favorites. I have, therefore, come 
1o the conclusion, instead of relying upon 
the attractions of my own literary compo- 
sition, to give a course of popular readings 
from some such standard work of acknowl- 
edged excellence as ‘‘ Edwards on the Will,” 
or of Cotton Mather’s ‘‘Magnalia.” I am 
the more encouraged to do thisfrom having 
read an announcement that Mr. Martin 
Farquhar Tupper was giving readings of 
his own poem on Immoftality in Dr. Tal- 
mage’s church in Brooklyn. If the works 
1 have mentioned should be regarded as of 
too grave a character, I might give readings 
from the ‘‘ Epistole Obscurorum,” which I 
regard asone of the wittiest productions of 
the human intellect. 

Tam free to confess that Ihave not found 
much encouragement so far as I have men- 
tioned my scheme in my own family; for, 
having spoken of it .to that excellent 
woman, my wife’s mother, who is still 
mercifully spared to us, though she is in 
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“*Don’t make a fool of yourself, ” Tam not 





bdigcouragea by this remark, for I cannot 


fail to remember that a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own couptry. 
_atsmethog mum be done. Myer | 
isin cn. I have great horror of debt, | 
“and Lam anxious to send my oldest boy to 
) Amherst. Isee no opening for me exeept 
in the lecture-room. . It would be a folly to 
ask-for an inerease of salary While my par- 
ish-is unable to pay me what they have al- 
ready promised. . 

There is one thing I am determined I 
will not do. No offer, however liberal, 
shall tempt me to accept the editorship of a 
religious paper while I retain the charge of 
the parish in which I have labored with 
sincere devotion to my sense of duty. No; 
that I will neverdo. Not that I regard the 
calling of an editor as one unworthy of a 
Christian minister; but that the duties of 
the two offices are altogether incompatible 
and can never be successfully combined, as 
they never have been. I do not wonder in 
the least that men have fallen into the most 
serious errors (to speak in the gentlest man- 
ner, as Lever aim to do) while attempting 
to perform the duty of an editor and of a 
pastor at the same time. There, for exam- 
ple, is the case of my reverend brother, the 
former editor of the . But I forbear 
to mention any names; and I again solemn- 
ly aver that I do not desire that any one 
should imagine I have any thought of cast- 
ing a word of reproach upon any of the 
parties toa recent scandalous exposure of 
the wild antics of a pastor-editor, whose 
mind and conscience were clearly demoral- 
ized by attempting to ‘“‘run” a popular 
pulpit and a popular paper at the same 
time. 

I detest this word ‘‘ popular” when applied 
to a preacher; for how can a minister of 
the Gospel be popular who faithfully per- 
forms his duty in denouncing wickedness 
and striving to turn sinners from the error 
of their ways? A preacher may become 
popular by grimaces and jesting in the 
sacred desk; but how can thoughtful and 
serious men have confidence in a teacher 
who makes jests for their amusement 
while his hand rests upon the Holy Vol- 
ume, which does not contain a jest in all 
its pages. 

To conclude, I would remark, that if 
any lyceum or Christian association of any 
kind would like to engage my services as a 
reader from either of the works I have 
inentioned, a line addressed to me will be 
promptly attended to. Terms moderate. 

ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 
Brewsterville, Mass. 








A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





I am glad I cannot live to go to another 
Centennial. It would be too much in one 
existence, however long its duration, to be 
expected to go twice to such a show as this. 
It is the most overpowering thing I ever 
encountered. I am not weak; yet several 
times I have been sure it would be the 
death of me. There is the getting back 
and forth. Unless it be in a private carriage, 
it is enough to shorten one’s life by years. 
The jamming, the dust, the danger, the 
worriment combined are too much for the 
strongest set of nerves. No matter wheth- 
er it be by carryall transit, at fifty cents 
per head, by steam-cars, or street-cars, or 
even by the little boat that glides so smooth- 
ly up and down the Schuyikill, the wear 
and tear from first to last is about the same. 
The sail on the boat is certainly the pleas- 
antest process of getting thither; but it 
leaves you toclimb endless stairs and to 
yield up your last reserve of breath before 
you reach the turnstile, and then you have 
the entire grounds to cross before you 
reach the Main Building or Machinery 
Hall. This tg and tussle may be endured 
by a person of ordinary strength for one, 
two, or three days; but Hercules himself 
would ‘‘ give out” before the close of the 
second week, when, in addition, he had the 
cumulating miles and the endless maze of 
marvels within to ‘‘do” and to describe. 
I am sure I must be a member of that gen- 
tleman’s family, or I should not be this mo- 
ment extant to begin the tale that I shall 
never tell. No. The Centennialis ‘too 





her seventy-ninth year, she curtly replied , 


many for me,” as much as the world 
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ever was for poor Gulliver, _ deat 
moment what I would 
vivid to you, if I could, would’ be the aoe 


ner ‘at near six o’clock p.m. The sweet 
of Machitiery Hall are playing ““ Old 

Lang Syne.” The level sun-rays are shoot- 
ing myriad arrows through the half-stripped 
tree-boughs; they eid the hoes 
and domes; they light up. Bartholdi’s 
“mighty, Hand and a new splendor to its 
blazing torch. From every direction tens 
of thousands of men, women, and children 
are pouring down the paths and through 
the great avenues of the buildings out 
toward the streets. It is the scene outside 
of the gates that makes description impos- 
sible. It will ever remain in my mind as 
the ultimatum of human weariness, dis- 
comfort, and peril. The jaded men; the 
half-fainting women, who look as if they 
would sink to the earth at every step; the 
crying, befagged little children—how in- 
adequate is the conveyance for them all. 
Men and women peril their lives jumping 
upon running cars; packed, apparently, in 
every available inch. To see two horses, 
worn to the bone, slowly dragging this mass 
of humanity onward, and horses innumer- 
able dragging behind them with the same 
loads amid clouds of thick dust or 
through the beating rain, is about as 
distressed a sight as one would wish to see. 
Every available kind of vehicle, to an un- 
planed box on wheels, waits by the pave- 
ment its “load.” It will not start without 
s ‘‘load,” and its ‘‘load”” means as many 
people as can possibly be packed into it. 
With hundreds waiting, one would think 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
conveyance. Whereas to hundreds on hun- 
dreds it is next to impossible. ‘‘ Will you 
take me to 2123 Street?” ‘Couldn't 
possibly. Go another way.” Thus you 
ask and are refused by carriage-drivers the 
length of a block. You cross the street, 
ankle-deep in dust, and begin to plead on 
the other side. You have been nearly an 
hour at it, and it is quite dark, while you 
have at least five or six miles to go. At 
last a tall mortal, brandishing a whip, con- 
descends to take you and set you down 
eight blocks from where you want to go; 
and you do not want to go off of the high- 
ways of travel. You are deeply grateful 
as you ascend the back stairs of the vehicle; 
and still more so a few moments later, when 
you see the two back wheels of a carryall 
that refused to take you tumble off, 
and its frightened and screaming occu- 
pants roll out into the jammed and 
dusty road. Your afflictions are great. 
The Centennial is terrible; but, thank 
Heaven your back is yet unbroken, 
though it is a very doubtful matter how 
long it will remain so, Indeed, you have a 
suspicion that your spinal column has 
been already strained to a degree past 
mending. If it is not, you may be sure it 
will be before you leave this dreadful spot. 
All this is heresy, I know. I utter it for 
the comfort of all stay-at-homes. Noth- 
ing could be harder than to stay at home 
from the Centennial except—to come. 
Draw down the shade over the flame of 
your lamp, let it fall over your left shoulder 
in your easychair, read all about 
the Russian malachite and cloth of gold 
in the multitudinous letters that de- 
scribe them; about the Aubusson tapestry; 
about Queen Victoria’s embroideries; 
about the butter ‘‘ Iolanthe ”; about Castel- 
lani’s onseless treasures, and the wonders 





| of Machinery Hall, and thank Heaven that 


you know very much about them with- 
out having had your life crushed out of 
you to look at them. No doubt it was 
foolish; but the first day at the great 
show overcame me with the vastness of it. 
It has been computed that it would take 
thirty years to look at and minutely 
describe every object in the Main Build- 
ing alone. The overpowering conscious- 
ness of vastness, of the fact that the half 
can never be told, holds one’s pen like a 
paralysis. I want to tell you so much, I 
don’t tell you anything at all. That’s why 
I am so long beginning. I'll make a wild 
leap into Sweden. It is just across from 
Italy, not far from where we started at the 
western door. The first objects that arrest 
my steps are a pair of Laplanders. They 
are of life size and wear the actual costume 
of the people. The group consists of a 
husband, wife, infant in arms, and a little 








girl. Alike in infancy and maturity, one 
expression confronts you—that of unhappi- 
ness. I never saw stamped on three human 
figures before so plainly the effect of 
climate upon race. The sun never warmed 
tenderly, the winds never caressed lovingly 
these dwarfed and scowling people. Flowers 
never sprung beneath those bundled feet; 
sunny plains and soaring mountains never 
opened those half-shut eyes. The eyes of 
the three look as if they had never been 
conscious of the glory of God or the splen- 
dor of his universe. There is something 
so inexpressibly touching to me in the ex- 
pression of these faces that I have come 
back time after time to gaze upon them. 
The saddest face of the three is that of the 
little girl, She does not look more than 
seven years old; yet her face is as old as 
her mother’s. It is the face of age, not 
of childhood. As if the soul in her had de- 
scended through weary ages of ice and 
darkness, at last to be born old and to 
remain forever old. The edges of the eyes 
are red, and look as if they had never been 
really opened yet. About every face hov- 
ers a look of strange, sad intensity, as if 
they were in quest of kindlier airs, more 
indulgent skies, some of the bare comfort 
of existence that they dimly dream of, yet 
had never known. 

Directly opposite this group stands an- 
other, of Swedish peasants. A young man 
and maiden, in the hey-day of youth and 
love, are going to be married. There is an 
irradiating light of happiness and _intelli- 
gence on their faces, that one wonders at 
when you remember that they are but clay 
images. The girl wears a tinsel crown on 
her head, many beads, and a deep white 
apron, trimmed with lace, over her short 
petticoat; the youth is brave in bright 
buttons and gray waistcoat; and they are 
on their way to the church. Perhaps they 
will never look so happy again. But what 
makes them chiefly remarkable is their 
robust strength and their large, sunshiny, 
intelligent gaze. As embodying national 
characteristics, nothing could be more ex- 
pregsing or charming; for you cannot look 
at this youthful pair without liking them 
heartily. There are six of these life-size 
groups, executed by Prof. Soderman, one of 
the most distinguished of Swedish sculptors. 
All are dressed in national Swedish cos- 
tume, bought from peasants, and seem so 
much like actual living human beings that 
it is impossible not to feel a deep personal 
interest in them—and all the more that they 
all seem to be living out some phase of hu- 
man experience. It is not often that we 
can look at these our Swedish friends, so 
dense are the crowds around them. Never- 
theless, I have looked upon them often 
enough to remember them always. In one 
group we see a young mother kneeling over 
a cradle, in which lies the body of her dead 
child. The father, who has a strong face, 
looks upon his wife with his eyes full of 
suppressed sorrow. As he sits, his little 
girl leans against him, while he holds in 
one hand an open Bible, whose promises 
seem to fail to comfort him in this moment 
of supreme grief. This scene, so express- 
ive of the universal sorrow which soon or 
late visits almost every home, is always 
surrounded, often by gazers with their eyes 
full of tears. But not fewer gather about 
another group, not far away. A clock- 
maker sits before a table, covered with 
the implements of his trade. His wife 
has just entered the room, and, com 
ing up to him, laid her hand upon 
his arm. But somebody else came in 
with her—their daughter and her lover. 
The wooer stands a little way back, looking 
ardent and confident, while his prospective 
mother-in-law pleads his cause. The girl 
is stout and rosy and downcast; while the 
sire, as he glances suddenly up from his 
task at these unexpected visitors, looks dis- 
pleased and distrustful, as papas are very 
prone to look when audacious young men 
dare to come after their daughters with the 
meek avowal that they would like to carry 
themaway. They become appeased in due 
time, generally; but the first instinct of a 
father is to show a young man the door 
who dares to come after his daughter. The 
whole expression is here on the Swedish 
father’s face. Yet, all the same, triumph 
lurks on the downcast eyelids of the girl 
and in the broad gaze of her ardent lover. 

There is yet another striking Swedish 
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group. A dying stag lies on the ground, 
while the hunter and his family gazes 
upon him in his death-throes. Pity and 
pleasure look out from their faces. The 
father and son are glad. It is a great 
thing to have brought down so noble an 
animal, The mother and daughter think 
it is sorrowful, though, to seehim die. Yet 
the women are glorious in their health and 
strength. Both wear caps. One is, close 
and plain, the other is made of flowered 
cashmere. She wears an embroidered 
bodice over a white long-sleeved corsage 
and a gorgeous belt. The little girl, cling- 
ing to her side and hiding her face in sor- 
row in her mother’s apron, wear's a cap and 
is dressed like a grown woman. 

There is nothing more unique in the 
building than the Swedish vases. The 
Swedish porcelain ranks next to its iron 
and steel in importance, and in general 
household interest I put it first. Here we 
find reproductions of the Japanese and 
Pallissy plaques, also the black faience 
ornamented with white arabesques, which 
is a special production of Rorstrand, of 
Stockholm. Here we find repoussée silver, 
called Argentina. It is silver lined with por- 
celain, and claimed as a Swedish invention. 
In this collection is a pair of large antique 
vases, partly red, partly silver, decorated 
with white circles. These are supposed to 
depict the story of a Saga in successive 
pictures. We see him first as a baby 
Viking, ‘‘kicking up” terribly, because he 
has to be weighed, like any other baby. 
The next time we see him he has advanced 
to broadswords and is in the midst of a 
fight. He fights bears, boys, and men, be- 
fore reaching manhood, vanquishing all. 
He searches land and ocean for people to 
fight with. He killsa king and takes his 
throne. He demolishesa dragon. At last 
we see him dead himself, and his wife 
frantic in the rear. We see him cremated; 
and at last look upon his grave, with its 
Runic headstone glowing in the light of 
the setting sun. All this upon one pair of 
vases in Runic figures of red. The Parian 
work of Sweden is remarkable in its fine- 
ness and delicacy. The most beautiful 
presentation of it here is a large black vase, 
from whose handles hang heavy wreaths 
of flowers in the most exquisite Pari- 
an. But the most beautiful object in 
this ceramic section is a porcelain stove 
and mantel combined, twelve feet in 
hight. No words can paint the deli- 
cate tints and exquisite outlines of this 
rare Northland piece of furniture. The 
ground is white, all veined and flowered with 
the celestial forget-me-not blue. Beside it, 
of the same hight, stand a pair of lofty 
candelabra, of the same material and dec: 
oration. In both of these gold is wrought 
into the blue. In a niche in front of the 
stove stands a vase of the same pale 
heavenly tints, Delicate asthe whole thing 
looks, it will keep a fire of coal, coke, wood, 
or peat for twenty-four hours. It is said 
that the stove and candelebra have botli 
been sold to Mrs. William Astor, of New 
York, for $2,200. Therefore, Mrs. Astor is 
far less likely to have her skin prematurely 
parched or to be siezed with the diphtheria 
than if she had continued to live in one of 
the furnace-heated apartments of New 
York. We who cannot put two thousand 
dollars in a stove nor eschew a furnace 
can only keep our vapor-kettles steaming. 

Experts say that no country has ever sur- 
passed—perhaps ever equaled—Sweden’s 
exhibits in iron and steel. We pass 
locks, cutlery, saws, ad infinitum, to 
reach the iron and steel tower from 
Mortala that stretches aloft at the back 
of the section. Nowhere else in the Ex- 
hibition is there so large or so per- 
fectly classified a show of metals as here. 
Twenty-eight exhibitors contribute to these 
trophies of the mines and of human skill. 
Columns, pyramids, and screens of iron and 
steel here tower nearly to the lofty roof. 
No doubt it was intended as a compliment 
to America that the great iron-works of 
Mortala and of Sandwik, the largest in the 
Kingdom of Sweden, who never exhibited 
at a world’s fair in Europe, are here so 
largely represented. After Russia, Sweden 
sends the righest display of furs. The skin 
and fur of a polar bear makes the base of a 
pyramid. Beside it are the soft grays of 
the eider duck, the silver bear, while wild 
cats, foxes, lynxes, and sables, with glass 





eyes pointed fiercely downward, press close- 
ly on the sides of the pyramid. Sacques of 
astrachan and seal, muffs of ostrich and 
grebe feathers fill the hearts of women 
with longing. Large as the Swedish 
section is, it is not large enough to 
hold its soldiers. These, equipped and 
uniformed, stand beside their cannon, 
further down the main aisle. The cata- 
logue published by the Swedish commis- 
sion surpasses that issued by any other 
country at the Exhibition in permanent 
value. Within its pages the social, indus- 
trial, and political condition of Sweden is 
minutely described. It tells that most 
glorious of all stories for the future of the 
human race—of the liberation, uplifting, 
and development of its women; it points 
to its school-house, whose picturesque 
gables add so largely to the charm of the 
outer Exhibition Grounds, as the heart of 
hearts of the intelligence and high civiliza- 
tion of Sweden. It is something worth 
while for the rest of the world to know 
that in 1873 there were in the primary 
schools of Sweden 389,082 children, If 
any of these children choose to become 
teachers, there is a fund for their entire 
support while they are passing through 
their training. There are elementary 
schools, in which religion, ancient and 
modern languages, science, _philoso- 
phy, and the higher mathematics are 
taught to the children of the peo- 
ple. There are national schools, which 
educate mind and body, teaching naviga- 
tion, handicrafts, law-making, surveying, 
and chemistry to men from twenty to forty 
years of age. Many workingmen in the 
Lower Chamber at Stockholm had their 
training free of charge in these schools. 
Here are opportunities open for men and 
women to learn and practice wood-carving, 
lithography, drawing, molding in clay, 
cabinet-work, repoussée work in silver, de- 
signing for walls, tiles, and carpets, besides 
opening the way to wider and loftier ca- 
reers. These are a few of the opportuni- 
ties for personal education and advance- 
ment in a land of which Americans have 
asked of its commissioners in this very Ex- 
hibition if it were not “‘ heathen” till it 
‘‘learned all these things of American mis- 
sionaries.” 
PHILADELPHIA, November, 1876. 





A THOUGHT. 


BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON, 





I’'vE sometimes wondered if the stricken 
woman 
Who watched in anguish by the Crucified 
Found ia her mother-nature, fond and human, 
No longing to be nearer while he died. 


Just to have held his head upon her breast 
And showered loving looks and kisses down, 

With burning tears that could not be repressed 
Scattered, like jewels, in His thorny crown, 


Or, if this yearning asked of God too much, 
If she must be denied a care so sweet, 
Surely, she might, with tender, reverent touch, 
Have wiped the blood-drops trickling from 
his feet. 





THE LATEST CHICAGO EXCITE- 
MENT. 


BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.D. 





Cuicago is ablaze with another excite- 
ment. It is not the Moody and Sankey 
meetings, though these nightly attract their 
thousands. This time the criminal courts 
furnish the sensation. A murder trial has 
just ended without result, other than a dis- 
agreement of the jury, who stood eleven 
for acquittal to one for conviction. Singu- 
lar as it may appear to some Eastern peo- 
ple, the Chicago public did not consider 
itself bound to accept this disagreement as 
tantamount toa legal and moral vindica- 
tion of the accused man; but it over- 
whelmed the agreeing eleven with curses, 
and the one dissentient with blessings, 
while the tide of indignation against the 
presiding judge passes all ordinary bounds 
as to its volume and manifestation. The 
leading facts are as follows: 

On the 7th of August last an unsigned 
document, received by a member of the 
common council from an acquaintance, 
was read in a meeting of that body, which 
was considering the election of members of 
the board of education. This document 
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board, which was variously corrupt and 
had excluded the Bible from the public 
schools. A Mrs. Sullivan, a Roman Catho- 
lic lady, wife of Alexander Sullivan, secre- 
tary of the board of public works, was 
mentioned as.the inspiring spirit of mis- 
chief and as having had great influence 
with the late mayor, Mr. Calvin. The 
name of the author being demanded, it was 
said to have been a memorandum furnished 
by Francis Hanford, a member of a Meth- 
odist church and principal of the North 
Division High School. This was in the 
afternoon. Mr. Sullivan heard of it, was 
told by some that it reflected on the purity 
of his wife in connection with the mayor— 
though others more correctly assured him 
that it did not at all convey that implication 
—and obtained a copy of the offensive lan- 
guage. After supper he, his wife, and his 
brother took a carriage to go to the news- 
paper offices, where Mrs. Sullivan was well 
known, she being a frequent and spicy 
writer for them, that they might obtain a 
suppression of the reference to her. On 
the way they stopped to see Mr. Hanford, 
who was found on the sidewalk in front of 
his house, while his wife sat in the door- 
way or on the steps. Mr. Sullivan de- 
manded a retraction of the document; 
which Mr. Hanford declined to give, alleg- 
ing that he would furnish his proofs at the 
proper time. A struggle arose, in which 
Mr. Sullivan struck Mr. Hanford to the 
earth, and was then caught around the neck 
and held back by a bystander, who stepped 
up. Mr. Hanford, rising, went toward 


of the original provocation, and all else 

that the defense desired, but confined the 

prosecution to the narrowest line of proofs, 

and refused to allow it to introduce re- 

butting evidence as to the charge that Han- 
ford struck Mrs. Sullivan; that he charged 

the jury that an act of killing, in the cir 

cumstancé¥ claimed by the defense, would 
be justifiable; that he refused to allow the 
jury to have the statutes defining murder 
and manslaughter, though in this state they 
are made judges both of the law and of the 
facts; and that, after the disagreement of 
the jury, he made haste to admit the 
prisoner to bail, and thus to allow him to 
leave prison. No one accuses the judge of 
corruption, in the ordinary sense of the 
word; but he is represented as opposed to 
capital punishment, as a morbid sym- 
pathizer with criminals, as a Spiritualist, 
receiving ideas and impressions from 
mediums, and as obstinate and one-sided in 
his views. It is a delicate matter for lay- 
men to sit in judgment on a judge for 
alleged errors in judicial ruling, and pop- 
ular indignation is not always a safe guide 
in such cases; but the public feeling seems 
to be based not so much on single deeds of 
the judge as on his whole manner and 
spirit, his bitterness toward the prosecu- 
tion, his sympathy with the accused, and 
his allowing a court-room packed with the 
supporters of Sullivan to applaud himself 
and to hiss the prosecuting attorney. The 
case is a sad one, all around from the begin- 
ning tothe end, and it may be well to study 
a few of its lessons. 





him unarmed; when Mr. Sullivan drew a 
pistol from his pocket and shot his antag- 
onist fatally, death ensuing in half an hour. 
The wives of the two witnessed the sad 
scene. 

On the trial difficulty was found in proeur- 
ing an intelligent jury, composed of men who 
had not received a bias from reading the 
newspaper accounts of the affray. The de- 
fense set up was tbat of justifiable homicide. 
It was conterded that there was no intent to 
kill beforehand or at the time; that Sullivan 
habitually carried a pistol and did not take 
one especially for that interview; that his 
sole intent in calling on Hanford was to 
deny the truth of his allegations and to ob- 
tain their withdrawal, on his way to see the 
editors of the morning newspapers; that, a 
retraction being refused, he was naturally 
angered and struck the accuser of his wife; 
that his wife sprang from ‘the carriage to 
protest against violence; that Hanford 
struck her in the face; that Sullivan sup- 
posed the man who held him by the neck 
with his arm to be acting in the interest of 
Hanford; that, Hanford coming toward 
him, thus held, he feared bodily harm, and, 
as his only defense, drew his pistol and 
fired it—not to kill him, but only to disable 
him. The judge ruled throughout in favor 
of the prisoner, and the jury, as above 
stated, failed to agree. 

The one dissenting juryman, on being 
discharged, revealed the fact that in the 
jury-room he suffered all manner of insult, 
threatening, and maltreatment, to compel 
him to unite in a verdict of total acquittal, 
he being willing to agree to a verdict of 
manslaughter, instead of murder. This, 
added to the deportment and ruling of the 
judge on the trial, has caused an outburst 
of public wrath such as we have seldom 
seen, anda petition has been signed by 
thousands (originating in the Board of 
Trade and receiving the names of multitudes 
of the leading business men) requesting 
the resignation of Judge W. K. McAlister. 
The complaint against the judge is that he 
entered upon the trial with a plain purpose 
to secure the total acquittal of the prisoner. 
In support of this, reference is made to 
these facts: that the judge was selected 
from the eight judges of the county by the 
prisoner as the only one who would give 
him an unprejudiced trial, as the law 
allowed him to do; that the judge has de- 
clared that the other judges where church- 
members, and did not have the courage to 
give the prisoner the benefit of the law; 
that, in empaneling the jury, he defeated 
all attempts to have an intelligent body of 
men, in the face of an expressstatute, which 
declares that impressions received from 
reading the papers shall not disqualify a 
man if he shall declare on oath his willing- 
ness to give the prisoner an impartial trial; 





that’ he ruled in favor of admitting evidence 


It isa great mistake, then, for ladies to 
think to dip into public controversies, as do 
men, and yet to avoid the consequences 
which men have to bear. They must not 
attack like men, and then expect the im- 
munity of women. That is but folly and 
cowardice. Mrs. Sullivan used very freely 
a sharp pen and entered into exciting dis- 
cussions, political and educational. She 
ought, therefore, to have expected what 
men expect in similar circumstances—re- 
plies which will sometimes be rough and 
sometimes mistaken in their allegations. 
In the latter case, her recourse should be, 
not to a husband’s fist or pistol, but to 
argument and evidence. Those who give 
in such contests must be willing also to 
take. Let lady writers understand this, 
and not wish to be of two sexes at once. 

Furthermore, we see the evil spirit evoked 
by these purely religious questions coming 
up in connection with our public schools, 
They excite anger and prejudice and stir 
bad blood. Mr. Hanford was mixed up in 
school controversies, had lost his former 
position of assistant superintendent of 
schools, and was induced to make a private 
written statement concerning Mrs. Sullivan 
which appears to have been wide of the 
real facts and which drew upon sectarian 
animosities as to the question of the Bible 
in the public schools. Mrs. Sullivan was 
suspected and assailed because of her re- 
ligious views. The consequence was this 
bitter quarrel and its fatal result, together 
with a seeming attempt to have a partisan 
trial, in which religicus opinions should 
influence the result. There is little in 
which to be complacent on either side; and 
not until we consent to conduct our schools 
with sole reference to the points of educa- 
tion in which we agree, instead of forcing 
to the front those in which we disagree, 
will sore conflict cease. 

It may not be amiss also to say that, if 
the indignation against Judge McAlister 
have a real foundation, it is a fresh illustra- 
tion of the evil effects which flow from a 
morbid sympathy with the criminal classes. 
This sympathy is found in minds which 
take a materialistic view of character, and 
which, from a fellowship with some form 
of skepticism, reject orthodox conceptions 
of human responsibility here and hereafter. 
As a consequence, society goes unprotected, 
while murderers escape the gallows and the 
rogues find themselves philanthropically 
numbered with the persecuted, rather than 
the punished. We need a revival of justice 
and of common sense, and, in order to 
that, a revival of that form of religion 
which insists on a divine moral government 
with meaning and power and which is 
free from a mawkish sentimentalism. 

And, surely, we have another occasion 
for reprehending the practice of habitually 
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carrying deadly weapons. If Mr. Sullivan 
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had not, on his own admission, been in the 
habit of having a pistol on his person, the 
fracas between him and Mr. Hanford would 
have involved no bloodshed and. death. 
The point ought to have been pressed on 
the trial that it is illegal to carry such a 
weapon, and that’a man who does carry one 
and then, under provocation, gets into a 
passion and uses it ought the more readily 
to be convicted of murder if he slays his 
adversary. It is his own fault that, in vio- 
lation of a law meant to prevent such oc- 
currences, he has a deadly weapon at hand 
to draw upon an unarmed antagonist. 





THE TREATY POWER. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE Constitution declares that ‘‘ the ex- 
ecutive power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States’’; and, in specifying the 
particulars embraced therein, it further de- 
clares that the President ‘‘shall have power, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to ‘make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur.” These 
treaties in another part of the Constitu- 
tion are invested with the attributes of 
supreme municipal laws. This, however, 
does not change their nature as contracts 
between nations or the character, of their 
source. The special end sought by giving 
them the operation and force of supreme 
laws was to guard them against infraction 
by the action of the states, and thus prevent 
the recurrence of evils which had been ex- 
perienced under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. While, for this reason, a treaty is de 
clared to be equivalent to a legislative act, 
still the making of treaties is by the Con 
stitution regarded as an executive function. 
The power is given to the President, as the 
chief magistrate of the nation, and formally 
included in the recitals of ‘‘executive 
power.” 

The power ‘‘to make treaties” is the 
power to do or authorize to be done the 
several things naturally connected with the 
process, embracing neg%tiation, preparation, 
agreement upon terms, signature, exchange 
of ratifications, proclamation, indeed, all 
the formalities and steps usual in such trans- 
actions. It is not a power to unmake, can- 
cel, or modify treaties, but simply to make 
them; and, hence, the only way in which 
the President can change or abrogate exist- 
ing treaties is to make others that will have 
this effect. He has not been trusted with 
the power of directly annulling. or repeal- 
ing a treaty. 

The things to be made are treaties, or 
contracts entered into between two or more 
nations. The term is here evidently used 
in the generic sense, and, hence, means 
treaties in relation to all subjects of interna 
tional compact, as determined by the gener- 
al discretion and practice of nations. The 
Constitution does not define the term and 
does not enumerate the specific things upon 
which the treaty power may act. Both 
points are left to be settled by established 
usage, taken in connection with whatever 
circumstances or necessities may at any 
time arise in the history of the United 
States. It was not possible to be more defi- 
nite without impairing the usefulness and 
efficiency of the power. Such a power 
must have a large discretion. 

The President, in making treaties, is sub- 
ject, however, to ‘‘ the advice and consent of 
the Senate’; and this ‘‘ advice and consent” 
must be affirmatively given by a two-thirds 
majority of the senators present when tbe 
vote is taken. A less number is a consti- 
tutional negative upou any treaty which 
the President may make, The action of 
the Senate, though subordinate and auxili- 
ary, and never primary, in the process of 
treaty-making, must, nevertheless, be con- 
current with the President by the requisite 
majority, or he cannot make a treaty. He 
makes the treaty in all cases; yet he does so 
with this limitation upon his power. He 
cannot take the place of the Senate, and 
the Senate cannot take his place. Neither 
can exchange functions with the other. 
The powers of both operate independently 
of each other and are entirely distinct in 
the time and mode of their action. The 
design of thus restraining the President, as 
to the treaties which he makes, is to protect 

the nation against any misuse or misappli- 
cation of the power, 

The Constitution, of course, makes no grant 
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of power for its own violation; and, hence, 
all treaties, in order to be valid, must be 
consistent with and not subversive of its 
other provisions. Absolutely unlimited 
power is not an American idea in respect to 
any function of government. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of 
The Loan Association vs. Topeka (20 Wal- 
lace, p. 655), said: ‘‘ The theory of our gov- 
ernments, state and national, is opposed to 
the deposit of unlimite 1 power anywhere.”’ 
This remark applies to treaties as really as 
it does to the legislation of Congress. It is 
conceivable that a treaty might in some or 
all of its stipulations violate the Constitu. 
tion; and manifestly such stipulations 
would not be made ‘‘ under the authority of 
the United States.” What provisions in a 
treaty would be of this character is not the 
question. All such provisions, being re- 
pugnant to the Constitution, would be void 
on their very face. 

All the treaty power, either known to the 
Constitution or bestowed by it, is granted 
to the President. Congress, as such, is not 
and the President is the grantee; and no other 
part of the Constitution contains the slight- 
est intimation that the making of treaties is 
one of the functions of Congress. The con- 
clusion is that the power is exclusive in the 
President, subject to the advice and consent 
of the Senate. And, if this be true, then 
the process by which Texas—then an in- 
dependent and sovereign state, not included 
within the territory of the United States— 
was annexed to the Union was violative of 
the Constitution. The two houses of Con- 
gress passed a joint resolution providing 
for the annexation, either by a treaty to be 
negotiated in the usual way with the Presi- 
dent of that Republic or by the acceptance 
on the part of Texas of certain ‘‘ terms, 
guaranties, and conditions,” named in the 
resolution. Texas chose the latter method; 
and, hence, the annexation was accom- 
plished by what was equivalent to a treaty 
directly made with Texas by Congress, and 
not by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The power of 
Congress to admit ‘‘new states” into the 
Union has no application to such a case, 
since it relates to states formed by a di- 
vision or junction of states already in the 
Union, or to states organized out of territory 
belonging to the United States. This, sure- 
ly, is not a power to make treaties with 
foreign states. Congress in this instance 
usurped and exercised a power which be- 
longs to the President. The ruling motive 
of the measure was the acquisition of terri- 
tory for the extension of slavery and the 
perpetuation of the slave power. 

Treaty stipulations made by the President 

that are self. operating in the sense of need- 

ing no legislation to carry them into effect, 

and, hence, act directly, proprio vigore, 

upon the subject-matter involved, become 
ipso facto a part of ‘‘the supreme law of 
the land” the moment the treaty is a com- 
pleted contract. In the case of Foster vs. 

Neilson (2 Peters, p. 253), Chief-Justice 
Marshall, delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, said: 
‘*Our Constitution declares a treaty to be 
the law of the land. It is, consequently, tc 

be regarded in courts of justice as equiva 

lent to an act of the legislature whenever 
it operates of itself without the aid of any 
legislative provision.” So also Justice 
Iredell, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Ware vs. Hylton (3 
Dallas, p. 199), referred to such treaty 
stipulations as ereeuted contracts, ‘‘ because 
from the nature of them they require no 
further act to be done” to give them legal 
effect. The fourth article of the treaty of 
peace of 1873 with Great Britain was held 
to be of this character; and, hence, the 
Supreme Court declared certain laws of 
Virginia inconsistent therewith to be null 
and void, without any legislation on the 
part of Congress to make the article opera- 
tive. It wa8 operative of itself, and, being 
by the Constitution a part of ‘‘the supreme 
law of the land,” it furnished a rule for 
the guidance of the Court without any legis- 
lative action by Congress. 

All treaty stipulations, however, are not 
thus self-operative, since in their very 
nature they require legislative action in 
order to make them effective. Such treaties 
are contracts for legislation, and, hence, 
for the exercise of a power which is vested 





only in Congress. They are contracts to 





do what the treaty power cannot do and 
what can be done only by the legislative 
department of the Government. A stipu- 
lation for the payment of money toa foreign 
nation presents a case of this kind. The 
question which has been raised in regard 
to such a case, and which on two notable 
occasions was the subject of protracted 
debate in the House of Representatives, is 
whether the stipulation is so binding upon 
Congress as to supersede its own discretion 
in the premises and require it to register 
in the form of law the decree of the treaty 
power by supplying the necessary legisla- 
tion. If, for example, the treaty be a 
promise to pay money, which the President 
himself cannot fulfill, must Congress pro- 
vide for its fulfillment, asking no ques- 
tions and exercising no discretion in the 
matter? This isa very interesting and has 
been a much-debated question. Two direct- 
ly opposite theories have been held in re- 
gard to it. 

The treaty power, according to one of 
these theories, is so plenary and complete, 
so absolute and universal, that, no matter 
what may be the subject upaqn which it is 
exercised or how that subject may be re- 
lated to the powers expressly delegated to 
Congress, the treaty, as soon as completed 
by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, is, like the Constitution 
itself, a part of ‘‘the supreme law of the 
land,” and that, in respect to such pro- 
visions as require legislative action to carry 
them into effect, Congress has no discre- 
tion as to whether the legislation shall be 
supplied or not, and no right to deliberate 
upon the expediency thereof; but must obey 
the sovereign behest of the treaty power, by 
doing what this power has stipulated shall 
be done. The treaty power has, in effect, 
made a contract with a foreign nation in re- 
spect to the legislative action of Congress, 
and by this contract Congress is absolutely 
bound. 

The other theory concedes that the 
treaty-making power belongs to the Presi- 
dent, and not to Congress; and yet its ad- 
vocates maintain that where this power 
is so exercised as to involve stipulations 
whose subject-matter comes within the 
scope of the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress, and which cannot be fulfilled without 
legislative action, the treaty is not to be 
considered perfect and complete in the 
sense of creating an international obliga- 
tion, or in that of being a law of the land, 
until such action shall be had, and that in 
respect to this action Congress has the 
Tight to judge and determine upon its own 
responsibility and should always exercise 
the right. Congress, according to this 
theory, is not bound blindly and passively 
to follow the will of the treaty power; but 
may and should deliberate and decide, with- 
in the sphere of its own powers, upon the 
expediency or inexpediency of doing the 
things necessary to make the treaty one of 
perfect obligation, and may adopt or with- 
hold the measures indispensable to the 
result. If the stipulation of a treaty is a 
promise to pay money, then that promise 
as to its fulfillment is dependent on the will 
of Congress, and not on the will of the 
treaty-making power. It is, hence, a 
promise of ¢mperfect obligation until Con- 
gress shall have appropriated the money; 
and whether it shall do so or not is a ques- 
tion always submitted to its sound discre- 
tion. 

Such are the two theories which have 
been held in regard to the relation of Con- 
gress to the exercise of the treaty power. 
Both of them were the subject of earnest 
debate in the House of Representatives, in 
1796, when the treaty with Great Britain 
known as Jay’s Treaty was under consider- 
ation. The treaty contained stipulations 
repugnant to some of the then existing rev- 
enue laws of the United States; and the 
bill before the House proposed to change 
these laws, so as to make them conformable 
to thetreaty. This brought up the question 
whether it was not fully within the legisla- 
tive competency of the House to judge as 
to the expediency of making the proposed 
change; and on this question there were 
two parties strongly arrayed against each 
other, each affirming one of the above 
theories. The result of the debate (con- 

tinued daily for more than a month) was 
the passage of the following resolution, by 
57 yeas to 35 nays: 
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‘* Resolved,-That, it being declared by 
the second section of the second article of 
the Constitution that the President shall 
have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the senators present 
concur, the House of Representatives do 
not claim any agency in making treaties; 
but that where a treaty stipulates regula- 
tions on any of the subjects submitted by 
the Constitution to the power of Congress 
it must depend for its execution as to such 
stipulations on a law or laws to be passed 
by Congress. And it is the constitutional 
right and duty of the House of Representa- 
tives in all such cases to deliberate on the 
expediency or inexpediency of carrying 
such treaty into effect, and to determine 
and act thereon as in their judgment may 
be most conducive to the publicgood.” 

The House, after another protracted de- 
bate, subsequently passed a second resolu- 
tion, by 51 yeas to 48 nays, declaring it 
expedient to carry the treaty into effect. 
Upon the first resolution Mr. Gallatin 
spoke as follows: 

‘Tf a treaty embraces objects within the 
sphere of the general powers delegated to 
the General Government, but which have 
been exclusively and specially granted to a 
particular branch of Government—say to 
the legislative department—such a treaty, 
though not unconstitutional, does not be- 
come the law of the Jand until it has 
obtained the sanction of that branch.” 

So also Mr. Madison, referring to 
those ‘‘cases where the Constitution had 
given express and specific power to the 
legislature,” said: 

“‘It was to be presumed that in all such 
cases the legislature would exercise its 
authority with discretion, allowing due 
weight to the reasons which led to the 
treaty and to the circumstances of the ex- 
istence of the treaty. Still, however, this 
House in its legislative capacity must exer- 
cise its reason. It must deliberate, for de- 
liberation is implied in legislation. If it 
must carry all treaties into effect, it would 
no longer exercise a legislative power; it 
would be the mere instrument of the will 
of another department and would have no 
will of itsown. When the Constitution 
contains a specific and peremptory injunc- 
tion to doa particular act Congress must, 
of course, do that act, because the Consti- 
tution, which is paramount over all the de- 
partments, has expressly taken away the 
legislative discretion of Congress. The 
case is essentially different where the act 
of one department of Government interferes 
with a power expressly vested in another 
and nowhere expressly taken away. Here 
the latter power must be exercised accord- 
ing to its nature, and,if it be a legislative 
power, it must be exercised with that de- 
liberation and discretion which are essen- 
tial to the nature of legislative power.” 


Subsequently the same question came 
again before the House of Representatives, 
in 1816, growing out of another commer- 
cial treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain, the ratifications of which 
were exchanged on the 22d of December, 
1815. This treaty involved a change in the 
rate of tonnage and import duties imposed 
on British vessels; and the point to be 
determined was whether the law should be 
so altered as to correspond with the stipu- 
lations of the treaty. The same ground 
was traversed again in the debate; and the 
two houses of Congress finally agreed to 
the report of a conference committee, in 
the following words: 

‘‘That so much of an act as imposes a 
higher duty of tonnage or of imposts on 
vessels and articles imported in vessels of 
Great Britain than on vescels and articles 
imported in vessels of the United States, 
contrary to the provisions of the convention 
between the United States and his Britannic 
Majesty, the ratifications whereof were 
mutually exchanged on the 22d day of De- 
cember, 1815, be from and after the date 
of the ratification of the said convention 
and during the continuance thereof deemed 
and taken to be of no force or effect.” 

This conformed the law to the treaty, as 
was done in 1796; yet the question as to 
the obligation of the House of Representa 
tives to comply with and carry out the pro- 
visions of a treaty that cannot be executed 
without its concurrence was left as an unde- 
termined problem. 

President Tyler, in 1844, negotiated a 
treaty with Prussia and the other states of 
the Germanic Association of Customs and 
Commerce, which provided for certain 
changes in the revenue laws of the United 
States; but which, when submitted to the 
Senate, was rejected. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, reporting on 
the subject through Senator Choate, of 
Massachusetts, based their objection to the 
treaty on ‘‘a single ground,” which was 
stated as follows: i 

«In the judgment of the Committee, the 
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legislature is the department of the Gov- 
ernment by which commerce should be 
regulated and laws of revenue be passed. 
The Constitution in terms communicates 
the power to regulate commerce and to 
impose duties to that department. It com- 
municates it in termstonoother. . . . 
The Committee believe that the genera 
rule of our system is, indisputably, that 
the control of trade and the function of 
taxing belong, without abridgment or par- 
ticipation, to Congress. They infer this 
from the language of the Constitution, from 
the nature and principles of our Govern- 
ment, from the theory of republican liberty 
itself, from the unvaried practice evidenc- 
ing the universal belief of all, in all periods 
and of all parties and opinions. gis, 
Upon this single ground, then, the Commit- 
tee advise that the treaty be rejected.” 


This was equivalent to saying that 
President Tyler had undertaken to do by 
a treaty what, if done at all, should be done 
by Congress. The Senate adopted the re- 
port and virtually affirmed the doctrine of 
the Committee; and, hence, the question 
never came before the House of Represent- 
tives for consideration. 

At the last session of Congress there was 
a discussion in the House of Representatives 
on the same subject, growing out of the re- 
cent treaty of the United States with the 
King of the Hawaiian Islands. There was 
really no occasion for the discussion, since 
the fifth article of the treaty expressly pro- 
vided that the treaty should not take effect 
‘‘until a law to carry it into operation shall 
have been passed by the Congress of the 
United States of America.” If no such 
law had been passed, the treaty by its own 
terms would not have taken effect at all, 
and, hence, would not have created any 
international obligation. It was not, in 
fact, a completed treaty, according to its 
own provisions, until the legislative assent 
of both houses of Congress had been ob- 
tained. 

General Banks, however, in advocating 
the passage of the necessary law, main- 
tained that Congress was absolutely bound 
to execute the treaty. He insisted that, the 
President having negotiated the treaty, with 
the approval of the Senate, the House of 

tepresentatives bad no discretion as to the 
legislation needed to make it effective. It 
had but one duty to perform, and that was 
to pass the bill. Messrs. Tucker, of Vir 
ginia, and Thomas, of Maryland, in their 
replies to the speech of General Banks, de- 
fended the view asserted in the resolution 
of the House of Representatives in 1796. 
Which of these views best harmonizes with 
the Constitution of the United States? We 
reserve the answer to this question for 
another article. 


Diblicul Hesewreh, 


ANOTHER advance has been made in the 
topography of Ancient Jerusalem. Specially 
gratifying is that this adyance is an achieve- 
ment of the Germans, who have, as usual, been 
prolific in learned dissertations on biblical 
identifications, but rather back ward in actually 
exploring the Holy Land, after the example of 
the English and the Americans. Wolff’s and 
Tobler’s attempts at organizing a Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society have been failures, and the 
only tangible evidence of Germany’s zeal in 
this matter is a very meager Palestine Museum 
in Jerusalem. The aid which Germany now 
extends to topographical research in the 
Holy City is of that partly unwelcome nature 
of showing that some portion of the quasi 
accepted restoration of ancient Jerusalem 
has to be rejected as erroneous. On the other 
hand, however, the assistance proffered is of 
the positive and lasting value of furnishing an 
indisputably correct basis for future restora- 
tions. It comes in the shape of a series of four 
maps, drawn by Dr. Carl Zimmermann, after 
the designs of Schick. This gentleman has 
since 1846 been busy examining the foundations 
of the city ; and, baving been employed for the 
last twenty years as a resident builder and 
architect in regard to every important new 
building or repair proposed by the government 
or private persons, he gathered a large store 
of important particulars’ pertaining to the 
condition of the soil on which the City of 
Jerusalem is now standing. The first and 
principal map of the series—to which the 
other three are no more than accessories, or 
aids for its better understanding—gives the 
results of measurements and investigations 
in several hundred localities of the substratum 
of the modern city down to the “ hard-pan.”’ 
This map, therefore, is intended to lay bare 
the virgin sof of Salem-Jebus, which must 
have been the foundation of Old Jerusalem. 
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He lays down the principle that all hypothetical 
restorations have to be abandoned which locate 
entire quarters of the city in localities where 
there are little or no accumulations of débris. 

Thus, he says, the hypothesis which places the 

Palace of David to the north of the Haram is 

utterly at fault. In I Kings viii, 4 we are told 
that they “brought up the ark of the Lord’; 
while, from the configuration of the original 
soil, it appears that, if David’s Palace stood 
where it is supposed to have been, the ark had 

to be brought down. In general, then, it may be 
accepted that whatever cannot be proved to have 

been built upon the virgin soil of Salem-Jebus 

has to be removed as having been erected on 

the débris of tradition. Yet we must not rely 
entirely on the testimony of this virgin soil 

when the site of edifices erected after the exile 

has to be determined. From various traces, it 
seems certain that the Chaldwzan destruction of 
the city was so complete that even the Jerusa- 
lem of the time of Nehemiah must have stood 
on a foundation different from that of the city 

before the exile. This appears especially from 
the principal vertical section of the region near 
the northwestern margin of the valley, though 

not as plainly from a section of the interior of 

the city, or the Tyropewon. Dr. Zimmermann 

should, also, have told us what we are to un- 

derstand by the term Old Jerusalem, which 

properly designates only the Jerusalem before 

the exile, and not all the way down to the time 

of Herod. His system of indicating the curves. 
of the equi-distances every ten feet by red 

lines, so that the highest points are always in- 

dicated by the smallest of these concentric 

curves,is excellent; and the delicatetracings of 
the modern buildings, which will prove of 

great assistance for personal investigations, do 

pot interfere with the artistic impression and 

lucidity of the maps. In the letter-press annex 

is furnished a good account of the history of 

Jerusalem research, in which due prominence 

is given to the labors of De Vogiié and De 

Sauley; of Wilson, Warren, and Conder, since 

1865, in the service of the English ‘ Palestine 

Exploration Fund’’; and of the ‘‘ American 

Palestine Exploration Society.’ 


Fine Arts. 


WE have been anticipating the return 
of our conntryman, Elihu Vedder, from Italy ; 
but he appears to have settled down for a long 
stayin Rome. Anne Brewster gives a very 
pleasant description, in a letter to The World, 
of the home and studio of Mr. Vedder in the 
Eternal City: 


“The other day Mrs. Vedder came for me in 
her little phaeton,”’ says A. B., ‘‘and drove me 
out to Villa Ansidei, which is the name of their 
delightful Perugia home. The villa is well 
situated for an artist of Vedder's tastes. It is 
not ona hight. It commands ne broad sweeps 
of views; but has delicious landscape bits. 
Wherever you turn is a study; the windows 
are like framed pictures. The grounds of the 
villa are those of an old Italian seignorial farm. 
There are huge tubs holding orange trees 
arranged in rows. The trees are cut low, full 
of fruit and blossom, showing that they are 
cultivated for use, not for decoration ; gray and 
silvery olive groves and trim vineyards; for 
the harvest of the place is made up of wine, 
oil, and fruit. The grounds have numberless 
picturesque nooks and artistic bits for sketches. 

‘““When you go to the home of an artist like 
Vedder, although one room is the studio, the 
whole house partakes of the character of a 
studio. It is the chapel witha sanctuary. From 
the very doorstep, through every passageway 
and room, you trace the influence of the mas- 
ter; and this is more especially felt when the 
artist’s wife, as in Vedder’s case, is artistic in 
her tastes—not an executing artist, but a woman 
who has ideas, as well as her husband.” 











....Santley, the English baritone, who was 
here two years ago, with Madam Patey and 
Edith Wynne, says in a letter to one of his 
friends, in reference to the requirements for 
a successful singer: ‘‘A? good voice and a little 
cramming, a few pieceslearned from a master, 
are the requirements to make money. Good 
opinions areto be bought; applause can be 
bought. Then what is the use of further study? 
The ignorant public, blinded by bought opin- 
ions, too ignorant to judge for itself, runs af- 
ter something that is not art at all, except the 
art of gulling.” Mr. Santley also says he has 
“not forgotten any of his old friends in Amer- 
ica,’ and further says: ‘‘I thinkit will be a 
long time before I get over there again; per- 
haps never, as [am more disinclined to leave 
my native heath every year.” 


.... We learn that Alexander Young is mak- 
ing a large drawing representing ‘‘ Christ after 
the Transfiguration,” in illustration of the 
words “‘ And he saw no one save Jesus only,” 
as the design for a memorial window in the 
Church of the Transfiguration, of this city, in 
29th street, The window is to be presented to 
the church by Mrs. Delano, of New; York, a 
daughter of the late William B. Astor, Mr. 
Young will also paint the glass. In the glass- 
painting the outer garment is to be blue and the 
inser one rose pink. The treatment will be in 
the modern Munich style. in distinction from 
the old English, which is familiar to us in 








many of the New York churches. The memo- 
rial will be seven feet in hight by twenty-nine 
inches in width. 


....An important movement has been made 
at Princeton College toward cultivating a taste 
for art. Since the opening of the term a new 
chair of architecture and applied arts has been 
instituted, and filled by the appointment of 
Professor E. D. Lindsey, a graduate of Harvard 
and of the School of Arts in Paris. Professor 
Lindsey has the full charge and superintend- 
ence of all the buildings. We are anthorized 
by President McCosh to say that Professor 
Lindsey will have a studio fitted up, where for 
the present year he will be glad to give private 
instruction to those of the students who so 
desire. 


...-Doctor Julius Lessing has expressed 
great doubts, as director of the Royal Indus- 
trial Museum of Berlin, of the propriety of 
Germany’s contributing any works of art to 
the projected exhibition in Paris in 1878. And 
another German art critic has declared that the 
exhibition of national art and industry in Phil- 
adelphia was discreditably poor in conception, 
quality, and execution. And Dr. Lessing’s 
protests are probably based on the fear of an- 
other fiasco in a more conspicuous position and 
in the face of sarcastic foes. 


....Mr. W. W. Story has been modeling two 
remarkable Shakesperean embodiments—a 
“King Lear’ and a ‘‘ Lady Macbeth.”? Mr. T. 
A. Trollope says of Mr. Story’s monumental 
figure of ‘‘ America,’’ just finished: ‘‘I have 
seen many statues of America. They are gen- 
erally more or less bumptious in expression or, 
at least, melodramatic. There isnot a shade of 
either quality about Mr. Story’s ‘ America.’” 
But a certain amount of bumptiousness would 
not be at all misplaced in a statue of America. 


.... Naples is to have an exhibition of fine 
arte, to be opened tothe public on the 2d of 
April, 1877. Original works will be received 
or reproductions in a mode different from the 
original, by Italian. or foreign artists, whether 
living or dead during the past ten years. Here 
is an excellent opportunity for our landscape 
painters to makea display of their productions. 


....Pierepont Bartow passed most of the 
summer season sketching on the shores of New- 
foundland. He has now returned to his studio, 
with an interesting collection of views of bays, 
headlands, and fishing statious, which were 
selected along the coast, many of which will 
make pleasant pictures. 


...-It has been mentioned by a newspaper 
correspondent and, we trust, with good au- 
thority, that the English paintings now at the 
Centennial, after the Exposition closes, will be 
exhibited in New York City. Among this 
splendid collection are several owned by Queen 
Victoria. 


....Mr. Henry P. Binney is the name of anew 
portrait painter in Boston, who recently ex- 
hibited portraits of the Rev. Dr. Putnam and 
of the late Horatio Harris, which are said to be 
‘* striking ’’ as likenesses. 


....George Inness has at his studio, in 


Booth’s Theater, some of his admirable land- 


His son, who 
paints cattle and horses mostly, is wonderfully 


scapes and mountain scenery. 


gifted. 





Lersonatities, 


Mr. JENNINGS says’in one of his gossipy 
letters from London: ‘‘The death of Mr. 
Sampson, late of The Times, has been slightly 
noticed in a few papers. Strange stories are 
afloat about the cause and manner of his death. 
{ will not repeat them, because I know not 
whether they are true or false. Certain it is 
that Mr. Sampson died a rich man; and how 


he made his money I fear ‘ Baron’ Grant has 
Mr. Sampson was 


only too truly explained.” 
an extremely mild and amiable gentleman. 


He came to New York, on business for the 
Bank of England, some thirty years ago, before 
he became the financial writer of The Times. 
His chief literary work bad then been some 
essays on capital punishment, contributed to 


the London Spectator. 


....The late Judge Bellows, of St. Albans, 
Vt., bequeathed $100,000 in Government bonds 
to establish a college at St. Albans, and gave 


his homestead as a site for the institution. 


Whenever the accumulated interest of the 
bonds sball equal the principal $50,000 are to 
be used to change the house into a suitable 
college building, and the remaining $150,000 


are to become a permanent endowment. 


....The London World remarks that Mr. G. 


A. MacGahan, of Khiva, Carlist, and Arctic 
fame, the gentleman who photographed the. 
Bulgarian brutalities in the Daily News, is at 
one and the same time an Englishman, an 
Irishman, a Scotchman, and a Cambrian. At 
least, so he has been de-cribed. But itis said 
that he was born in Toledo, Ohio, of North of 


Ireland parents. 
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....Mr. Richard Grant White took the chair, 
as had been expected, at the first meeting of 
the New Shakespeare Society in London, when 
Miss Lee’s paper ‘“‘On the Second and Third 
Parts of Henry the Sixth’ and their originals, 
“The Contention’? and ‘‘ True Tragedy,’’ were 
read, in which she contested Mr. Grant White’s 
view as to Shakespeare’s share in the earlier 
days. 

....-Mr. H. O. Houghton, founder of the 
Riverside Press and head of the printing firm 
which bears his name, was surrounded at his 
house in Cambridge, Mass., last week, by a 
pleasant company of his friends and business 
associates, in commemoration of the fortieth 
anniversary of his beginning in the business. 
There were a good many New Yorkers present. 


....We remarked last week that Mr. Tupper 
had not been recepted nor dined by any of the 
clubs in New York by whom distinguished lit- 
erary strangers are usually handsomely treated 
when they visit us. But since then Mr. Tupper 
has had a complimentary reception tendered 
him by the Lotos Club. 


....General Fitz Henry Warren thinks there 
can be ‘no fear now of asolid South” ; and he 
also thinks that St. Paul made the remark: 
‘** All of which I saw and part of which I was.” 
But Fitz Henry is recently at large from a 
maison de santé, and has forgotten the differ- 
ence between St. Paul and Aneus. 


.-.-The birthday of John Adams was cele- 

brated by the 150 students of Adams Acad- 
emy, on the 31st of October, in grateful mem- 
ory of the founder of the institutioa. A 
bountiful repast was partaken of after which 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams addressed the 
company. 
_ «++/-Wm. 8. Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, and 
Profi Francis Bowen, of Harvard, are the ex- 
perts selected by the United States Monetary 
Commission to aid in its investigations. Alex- 
ander Delmar is its statistician and correspond- 
ing secretary. 


....Canon Liddon writes of Bishop Stross¢ 
mayer, dishop of the united Austrian diocese 
of Syrmia and Bosnia, that ‘‘ at this moment he 
is probably the most influential living man 
among the Slavonic races of Southern Europe.” 


....The widow of Dr. Rimbault, a celebrated 
musical antiquary of London, bas recived an 
offer for the purchase of the Doctor’s library, 
from an American gentleman, who wishes to 
present it to the Boston Public Library. 


.... Attorney-General Taft, after graduating, 
remained at Yale for a time as a tutor, and he 
had among his pupils William M. Evarts, Henry 
E. Dawes, Morrison R. Waite, and Edwards 
Pierrepont. 


....Documents have been received from the 
United States Court in Mississippi showing 
that Wade Hampton is bankrupt. The sched- 
ules show that his total indebtedness is 
$1,085,081. 


....Acting Vice-President Ferry will be en- 
titled to a little more than $137 for his services 
as President from Sunday noon to Monday 
noon, at the present rate of compensation. 


...» William Morris is described as the 
shaggy-haired, kind-faced poet, who never 
looks handsomer than when his little ones are 
dancing about him and climbing over him. 


.... bree Methodist ministers were shot in 
Arkansas by distillers. It was the result of an 
innocent mistake, however, for they were 
thought to be revenue officers. 


....Senator Conkling’s exposure in making a 
speech at Utica has seriously affected him, and 
itis now feared that he will lose the sight of 
one of his eyes. 


.... Sir Charles Reade, of London, has sent 
to the Old South Society of Newburyport a 
picture and an original letter of Rev. George 
Whitefield. 

.... There is said to bea striking resemblance 
between the face of Hon. J.G. Blaine and the 
portrait of Browning, the poet, in the Centen- 
nial Art Gallery. 


...-Mrs. Jerome: Hopkins, wife of the well- 
known pianist and composer, died at Haledon, 
near Paterson, N. J., of hasty consumption, 
last week. 


...-The death is announced of the distin- 
guished geologist, M. Charles Sainte-Claire 
Deville, member of the French Institute. 


...-Spurgeon says a man who will do noth- 
ing to keepalive a fellow-creature’s body can 
do very little to save his soul. 


....A young woman recently established a 
real estate agency in Chicago, and cleared $500 
in the first month. 


....Charles E. DeLong, ex-minister from this 
country to Japan, died at Virginia City, Nev., 
last month. 





....Judge Hoar says he is profoundly silen 
aod submissive on the subject of woman’s 
rights. 
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BOTANY OF THE EXPOSITION. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN. 





Tse Centennial Exposition will soon close. 
Iam sorry, on account of these botanical notes. 
I know they have given pleasure to numbers 
who might not have otherwise seen the many 
interesting matters I, being on the spot, have 
been able toreferthem to. The singular Wel- 
witschia alone was months here entirely un- 
noticed until the notes in THE INDEPENDENT 
drew attention to it. [ tried to induce the 
Portuguese commission to leave this one in the 
country, they have been so very liberal in 
many things; but in this I failed. They never 
had but three specimens. Two have been 
given to European institutions, and this they 
say must go back to their own land. The 
material for such notes as I have given are 
abundant, and, in spite of the work it gives 
me, [ am sorry that the Exhibition must pass 
away, with ne chance for me to say more. 

Botanists usally commence with the more 
highly organized plants and close with the 
lowest organisms, and I will follow this road, 
and say a few words on some interesting ex- 
periences with the Fungi. In the progress 
of botany during’ the past century 
no department has advanced more than 
mycology—the study of these simple 
organisms. This has mainly been due to im- 
provements in the microscope. Although 
Fungi were classed by Linpeus as cryptogamic 
—plants with hidden marriages—it was a mat- 
ter wholly hidden that they had any marriages 
at all; and the past centennial period has to 
have the credit of discovering to a certainty 
that in these relations there is little differgnce 
between these and more highly ore 
plants. Another triumph of the century isthe 
knowledge that they really cause disease. 
They not only follow decay in numberless in- 
stances, feeding on and hastening the disor- 
ganization of dead animal and vegetable tissue ; 
but in many cases are active agents in the 
hands of death itself. These two discoveries 
have been of great service to knowledge, and 
little less so is the discovery of their poly- 
morphic conditions. The farmer, indeed, 
seemed to have an instinctive knowledge that 
the rust on the wheat and rust on the barberry 
were one and the same thing; but the idea 
was universally scouted by scientific men, 
till Olrsted, a Danish botanist, proved it 
to be so, since whose time it has been 
found that Fungi can take on so many forms 
and appearances that a botanist now has to 
move with extreme caution in determining his 
genera and species. These great discoveries 
have very much simplified the study of fungoid 
organisms ; and with its mastery the advan- 
tages to general intelligence have perhaps been 
greater than in many other prominent fields. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton has a division devoted to microscopic 
studies, under the charge of Mr. Thomas Tay- 
lor, a gentleman very active and energetic in 
the pursuit of this particular study, believed 
by his colaborers to be now and then mistaken 
in his views and deductions—a fate which act- 
ive students often experience—but whose work 
has been of immense service in inducing at- 
tention to these powerful little plants from 
those who receive the most injury from their 
action. Besides exciting this general attention, 
Mr. Taylor’s work is of great value in itself. 
How much he has done is in evidence by the 
extremely beautiful drawings on exhibition in 
the Government Building. Even should the 
Exposition close before this meets the reader’s 
eye, I suppose they may be hereafter seen in 
the Agricultural Department at Washington. 
Here are no less than 324 kinds of these minute 
plants magnified and illustrated by colored 
drawings in such a way that any one can under- 
stand how they develop, how they grow, and 
how they work in their destructive career. A 
very interesting feature of the exhibit is the 
drawings of the edible kinds of Fungi, and an- 
other set of those known to be decidely poi- 
sonous. In view of the efforts being made to 
bring into use so many more beyond the half a 
dozen commonly employed, the exhibit is one 
of great value: And yet, in view of the ex- 
ceedingly virulent character of the poison- 
ous ones, it is doubtful whether it is safe 
to endeavor to popularize much of this 
knowledge. During the few past years 
strong and continuous efforts have been 
made to bring the little-known kinds of 
innocent ones into general use, and with these 
efforts there have been more deaths from poi- 
sonous mushrooms than ever before. Indeed, 
the difference between some of the good and 
the dangerous ones, as seen in these illustra- 
tions, is but very slight; and the botanical 
philosopher is left io bewilderment, as he asks 
himself why such closely-allied things should 
have such widely differing properties, Here, 
for instance, is Boletus scaber among the twenty- 
eight edible kinds; but Boletus felleus is a very 
had fellow, indeed, Most casual observers 





know the Boletus. It is a rather large mush- 
room, with a very thick hemispherical head ; 
but, instead of long plate-like gills on the 
under side of the crown, as in the common 
mushroom, it is full of needle-hole like pores 
all over its spongy surface. In the good one 
this surface is greenish ; in the bad one brown- 
ish. How slight is the difference between good 
and evil, and how better might be illustrated 
the Johnsonian axiom that “a little learning is 
a dangerous thing.’”? The true Agaries, how- 
ever, to which the common mushroom belongs, 
seem to have a goodly list of usefal kinds. Mr. 
Taylor has nine of them in his list. The great 
puff-ball, the one that often grows eighteen 
inches round (Lycoperdon giganteum), is said to 
be excellent when taken young and cut up 
into slices and, like egg-plants, fried. I know 
of persons who eat and glory in them ; and yet it 
would be well for those who wish to try them 
to begin with homeopathic doses. Perfectly 
harmless as it may be, it is best in all these 
matters to err on the safe side. 

The relation between Fungi and the diseases 
of fruit-trees has received great impetus since 
the discovery that there are fungoid causes, as 
well as fungoid effects; and peculiar Fungi 
that may have to do with these diseases have 
a prominent place in Mr. Taylor’s illustrations. 
It is not, however, clear that it is a fungus 
which causes the disastrous fire-blight in the 
pear. Dr. Salisbury, of Cleveland, and Dr. J. 
G. Hunt, of Philadelphia, believe they have 
traced it to some fungus; but Professor Far- 
low is not sure, nor does Mr. Taylor’s drawing 
help this view. 








In his late address before the section of 
biology of the British Association Mr. Alfred 
R. Wallace remarked on the peculiar relations 
of plants and insects as exhibited on islands. 
As many plants can only be fertilized by in- 
sects, the absence of the latter would, of 
course, tend to prevent the continued existence 
of plants. This affords a clue to much of the 
peculiarity of the floras of oceanic islands. 
Albatrosses, gulls, puffins, tropic birds, and 
many others nest inland, often amidst dense 
vegetation ; and it is thought that they often 
carry seeds, attached to their feathers, from 
island to island, for great distances. In the 
Tropics they often nest on the mountains, far 
inland, and may thus aid in the distribution 
even of mountain plants. Insects, on the 
other hand, are mostly conveyed by currents 
of air, especially by violent gales; and it may 
thus often happen that totally unrelated 
plants and insects may be brought together, 
in which case the former must often perisb 
for want of suitable insects to fertilize them. 
Much of the poverty and exceptional distri- 
bution of the plants of the Polynesian 
Islands is probably due to the great scarcity 
of flower-frequenting insects. Lepidoptera and 
Hymenoptera are exceedingly scarce in the 
eastern islands of the Pacific, and it is almost 
certain that many plants which require these 
insects for their fertilization have been thereby 
prevented from establishing themselves. In 
the western islands, such as the Fijis, sev- 
eral species of butterflies occur in tolerable 
abundance, and no doubt some flower-haunt- 
ing Hymenoptera accompany them ; and in these 
islands the flora appears to be much more 
varied and especially to be characterized by a 
much greater variety of showy flowers. Mr. 
Moseley has suggested that a flower which had 
acquired a brilliant color to attract insects 
might, on transference to another country and 
becoming so modified as to be capable of self- 
fertilization, retain the colored petals for an 
indefinite period. Such is probably the ex- 
planation of the pelargonium of Kerguelen’s 
Land, which forms masses of bright color near 
the shore during the flowering season, while 


most of the other plants of the island have 
colorless flowers, in accordance with the almost 
total absence of winged insects. ‘‘The re- 
searches of Dr. Herman Miiller have shown us 
by what minute modification of structure or 
of function many flowers are adapted for par- 
tial insect and self-fertilization in varying de- 
grees; so that we have no difficulty in under- 
standing how, as the insects diminished and 
finally disappeared, self-fertilization may have 
become the rule, while the large and showy 
corollas remain to tell us plainly of a once 
different state of things.” 


....As regards Bathybius, which is now again 
attracting notice—more, however, in clerical 
than scientific circles—it may be said that, while 
Professors Wyville-Thompson and Huxley have 
been inclined to doubt whether this is an or- 
ganism, Dr. Bessels, of the Polaris Expedition, 
discovered in Smith’s Sound a form almost ex- 
actly like Bathybius; which, however, he 
judged to be still simpler than Bathybius, and 
accordingly named Protobathybius. <A descrip- 
tion and figure of it is given from drawings and 
notes furnished by the author, in Packard’s 
“Life Histories of Animals.’’ Evenif Bathybius 
should prove to be inorganic, we have Proto- 
bathybius Robesonii left, and several allied forms 
of simple Monera, such as Protameba protogenes 
and others, which are simple drop-like masses 
of protoplasm, even without a nucleus. All 
these animals or plants, it matters not which, 
but probably the former, are placed by Heckel 
in his Monera—a division of organisms endorsed 
by Huxley in a recent paper, 
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Missions, 





Tue English Baptist Missionary Society 
raised and expended for the year ending March, 
1876, $223,000. With this amount foreign mis- 
sions were carried on in India, Ceylon, China, 
Europe, Africa, West India Islands, and Ja- 
maica. In this work 85 European missionaries 
and 205 evangelists were employed. The num- 
ber of baptisms at the 442 stations last year 
were 1,771 and the total number of members is 
37,790. There are 300 teachers, 14,934 day and 
17,150 Sunday scholars. The most important 
work of the Society appears to be in India. 
From the elaborate statistics given of this field 
we learn that there are 125 stations and out- 
stations, attached to which are 41 missionaries 
and 132 evangelists. There are 90 chapels and 
42 school-houses. The number baptized last 
year was 216 and the present membership is 
over live thousand. Of this total 599 are Eu- 
ropean and 4,743 native Christians. One of the 
most interesting portions of the general report 
is that which refers to the progress of the 
native churches toward self-support and self- 
government, which it is the policy of the So- 
ciety to encourage. The church in Birbhoom, 
India, having been given full liberty to conduct 
its own affairs, has adopted ‘“‘a peculiar form 
of chureh order.”? There is no pastor and the 
church affairs are conducted by a punchayat, or 
eldership of nine persons. ‘The individual 
members of this punchayat conduct the 
worship of the sanctuary on a quarterly 
plan previously arranged. In the morn- 
ing service a brief form of liturgy is 
used and the singing is accompanied by native 
musical instruments.”? To the suggestion, re- 
peatedly made, that one of the members of the 
punchayat should be called to the pastorate 
the reply is, invariably: ‘‘No. We shall not 
all, probably, fix upon the same man, and then 
there would be heartburnings.’’ The church has 
63 members, of whom 58 are Bengalis, aud is 
self-supporting. In the last sixteen months it 
has raised $3,000 for a new chapel. The report 
further says that, “‘under the! guidance of the 
Rey. James Smith, the churches in and around 
Delhi present the same self-governing attitude 
which they have for some years assumed ; and, 
though there are many local difficulties to be 
surmounted, . . . the churches remain 
true to their principles of independence and 
draw no sustenance from the mission funds.” 
In some of the villages south of Calcutta the 
congregations have become discouraged in try- 
ing to maintain their independence and have 
petitioned to be provided again with pastors, 
free of cost to themselves. The chureh of 
Johnnugger, which is the oldest in Bengal and 
has 70 members, has become independent dur- 
ing the year. Two missionaries have been 
commisioned to visit the churches in Backer- 
gunge, ‘‘to place the numerous and flourishing 
churches of that district on a more self-reliant 
basis.”’ 


...-A very interesting account is given in 
The Chinese Recorder of the origin and progress 
of certain missions connected with the Basel 
Mission Society inthe northern part of the 
province of Kwantung. In 1850 a man named 
Chong-hin, of Chong-lok, was visiting Hong 
Kong on batsiness. While there he heard of 
and attended Christian meetings. Becoming in- 
terested in the sermons and being unable to un- 
derstand them fully himself, he hired a man of 
better education to explain to him the mission- 
ary’s discourses. He afterward professed con- 
version, received baptism, and returned to 
Chong-lok, an obscure interior town, as an 
evangelist. He called upon his relatives and 
friends to discard their idols and worship the 
true God. He traveled about in the neighbor- 
hood of Chong-lok a year, and, returning to 
Hong Kong, reported that he had succeeded in 
interesting several perspns and families in six- 
teen villages. Some of his converts accom- 
panied him and received baptism. Chong-hin 
returned to Chong-lok and continued to labor 
as an evangelist, being assisted by one of his 
converts, in the capacity of colporteur. A 
congregation was gathered of men, women, 
and children, who agreed to renounce heathen 
customs and to abstain from intermarriage 
with heathen families. A large warehouse at 
Chongtshun, up in the mountains, was pur- 
chased for 50,000 cash, and here the Chris- 
tians of Chong-lok and vicinity met regularly 
for worship, under the pastoral care of Cong- 
hin. In 1862 the congregation was visited by 
a European missionary, Mr. Winnes, who bap- 
tized seventy adults and thirty children. Mr. 
Winnes found, however, that the evangelist, 
yielding to the advice of his wife, who was 
sickly, had taken a second wife. For this he 
was excommunicated at once. He submitted 
penitently, gave up his second wife, and was 
received nto the church again at the end of 
ayear. Two European missionaries, in 1864-5, 
took up the work so successfully begun and 
carried on by Chong-hin; and there are now 
two stations, with four outstations, two Euro- 
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pean missionaries, two ordained Chinese mis- 





sionaries, and 12 catechists and teachers, 
There are 432 communicants, 201 children 
and 139 scholars. Of the number of commun- 
icants ninety were baptized on Trinity Sun- 
day last. Each of the two churches has two 
invested funds—one called the ‘‘Church and 
School Fund” and the other the “ Poor Fund.”’ 
The total of these funds amounts to $1,086. 
This is what may be called very successful 
missionary labor, and it is interesting to 
know that in the method adopted ‘‘ much 
stress is laid on _ itinerancy’? and the 
‘visiting of Christians at their homes.” 


....Mr, Atkinson, missionary of the Ameri- 
ean Board at Kobe, Japan, writes that he has 
organized a church in the neighboring city of 
Hiogo. Last year he began services there, 
having a congregation of eight persons. The 
church just formed embraces sixteen members, 
of whom thirteen have just been baptized. 
Mr. Atkinson says: ‘Of the sixteen five are men 
and eleven are women. The preponderance of 
women is remarkable. I attribute it to the 
work done by Miss Dudley, O’Fuje, and my 
wife.’’ He further says that a large share of 
the success of the work in Kobe and Hiogo is 
due to women. Mr. Atkinson, while evjoying 
a brief season of rest at Arima, a summer re- 
sort for well-to-do Japanese, put a bracket- 
shelf on a cherry tree just in front of his door. 
“On this shelf,’’ he writes, ‘‘I put a few little 
books, explanatory of Christianity. Over this 
I hung a board, on which I wrote, in Chinese 
and Japanese, the fotlowing: ‘ Delightful in- 
struction. Whoever will, please take one 
book. Money is not wanted.’ All passing 
read my board. Some shake their heads doubt- 
fully and goon. Others read the board, then 
opena book and read a little in that ; after which 
they look up, and ask if they really can take 
one. Others read the board, take a book, and 
pass on. Once ina while some one will leave 
afew coppers on the bracket in exchange for 
the book. About 250 books have been taken 
during the last four weeks.” 


....The United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland devotes about one-tenth of its total 
yearly contributions to the cause of foreign 
missions, The amount set apart for this pur- 
pose has been increased from $70,000 in 1856 to 
$205,000 in 1876. The Free Church of Scotland 
raises yearly nearly $300,000 for foreign mis- 
sions, with which it sustains twenty-eight or- 
dained European missionaries and a total 
Christian agency of 278. In the native 
churches connected with its missions there 
are 2,387 communicants. There are 159 insti- 
tutions and schools and 6,057 male and 1,306 
female scholars receiving instruction in En- 
glish and in their native tongue; 1,956 male 
and 1,984 female scholars receiving instruction 
in their native tongue alone; making a total 
of 11,303 under Christian, instruction. The 
Church of Scotland and other Presbyterian 
bodies will probably increase Scotland’s annual 
contributions for foreign missions to seven or 
eight hundred thousand dollars. 


....The treasury of the United Presbyterian 
Mission: Board is in a very embarrassed condi- 
tion. It has a debt of over $22,000, in conse- 
quence of which the Board is not able to send 
the missionaries, Messrs. Johnston and Harvey, 
back to Egypt. At the meeting of the First 
United Presbyterian Synod of the West the 
moderator said the Syrian and China missions 
should be abandoned to the care of other 
churches, inasmuch as the Board was unable to 
support them properly. Upon his motion, a 
resolution was passed requesting the General 
Assembly to restrict, in the future, the appro- 
priations to the probable income for the year. 
The United Presbyterians have done nobly for 
foreign missions in the past, and we hope they 
will be able to relieve their Board of its present 
indebtedness and to sustain all their missions 
abroad. 


.. -According to the last report of the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association, its churches 
are making progress backward. Christianity 
in Hawaii has been for several years in a de 
plorable state. Discipline has been relaxed 
and the prevailing vice of drunkenness makes 
great havoc among the churchmembers. At 
the meeting of the Association in July fifty- 
seven members were present, including three 
who are missionaries in Micronesia. <A total of 
8,033 members was reported, showing a de- 
crease of over 200. Nearly $22,000 was raised 
for all objects, of which over $4,000 was ex- 
pended on home and foreign missions. Six 
young men graduated from the theological 
seminary and as many are applying for admis- 
sion. 


.-..The Methodist Missionary Society ap- 
pears to be pretty badly in debt. If current re- 
ports be true, its collections have fallen short 
to the extent of $20,000. Nearly all the mis- 
sionary societies in this country have suffered 
the past year on account of the hard times; 
but none so heavily as this. The General 


Missionary Committee will hold its annual 
meeting at the Book Concern, in this city, 
November 16th, when the exact condition of 
the Society wil! be made known, 
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The Sunday-school. 


——_—_——_ 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 19th. 





DORCAS RESTORED TO LIFE.—Acts rx, 
81—43. 

Tuts lesson shows how by differing means 
God built up his infant Church. He did so 

1. By Grvrne Rest (v. 31). 

2. By Grvine Hearn (y. 32—35). 

3. By Grvine Lire (vy. 36—42). 

1. By Grvine Rest (v. 31).—Throughout all 
the land of Palestine—in Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria—the churches had rest. It is thought 
that the immediate occasion of this rest was 
the fact that Caligula, the Roman emperor, 
about this time oppressed the Jews, demand- 
ing that his own statue should be set up in the 
temple. Their own troubles, therefore, di- 
verted their attention from the Christians. 
However this be, we may be sure that God was 
the moving power in the whole case. He was 
advancing in the direction of supremacy for his 
people. It is a blessed fact that God rules 
among the nations. Elections are decided 
under his supreme sway. 

Some persons think that times of persecution 
and trial are the most favorable for religious 
progress. Thisis anerror. In this time of rest 
to the early churches they were edified and mul- 
tiplied. They were increased in graces and in 
numbers. Here is indicated the approved line 
of advance for modern churches. Edification 
and multiplication are both needed. Either, if. 
alone, is insuflicient. 

Church rest is very different from inactivity 
inachureh. These early churches ‘ walked in 
the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of 
the Holy Ghost.” ‘* Walking’’ indicates intel- 
ligent activity and real advance. To walk as 
they walked is to obey God faithfully and to 
rejoice, rather than to grieve the Holy Spirit. 
Churcbmembers may learn from this record 
one sure way of church growth. Let me, as a 
member of Christ’s Church, walk in this good 
old way. But God advanced his cause 

2. By Giving HEALTH (v. 32—35).—Eneas 
was a notable case at Lydda and in the sure 
rounding parts. He was in his bed long be- 
fore the new religion stirred that vicinity, so 
his case was not one arranged for the purpose, 
So unquestionable was the miracle wrought 
upon him that ‘fall that dwelt at Lydda and 
Saron (the plain of Sharon) saw him, and 
turned to the Lord.’’ Thus, by giving health 
to this man, God built up his Church. Why 
should we ever question the means employed, 
when God’s hand gives direction and force ? 

The healing of Eneas was not a miracle 
merely. It was a most expressive type. It 
was a specimen of the power which dwelt in 
the representatives of the new Church. As Jesus 
proved his power to forgive the palsied man 
by curing him (Mark ii, 5—12), so by curing 
this long-continued illness the power to for- 
give long-standing sin was shown. He who 
enter thus in Nature, surely, has the right to 
rules in grace. If we submit ourselves to him, 
as did Eneas, we, like him, shall rejoice in per- 
fect wholeness. But we see God building up 
his Church 

3. By Givine LIFE (vy. 36—42).—Tabitha was 
a well-known and much-loved disciple. She was 
‘‘full of good works and alms-deeds,’? Many 
widows and other needy ones had long loved 
her and leaned upon her. But she died, and 
they did what they could for the mortal remains ; 
and they wept and with each other displayed 
the tokens of her holy zeal. Doubtless all that 
human care and skill could do to stay the hand 
of death was done inp this case; but she died. 
God often teaches us how impotent we are, 
that so we may be prepared to see his mighti- 
ness. 

Peter was called to hurry to the bereaved 
ones. No helpers are superior to men of God 
when troubles come. Peter came; and at a 
glance he saw the whole case, and the Spirit 
showed him what to do. As Jesus did ona 
similar occasion (Luke viii, 54), so Peter now 
“put them all forth.” Show and bluster ill 
become the work of God. 

Peter then ‘‘kneeled down and prayed.” 
Jesus had power in himself. He spake, and it 
was done; but Peter humbly prayed, and then 
he spake, and the dead arose. He who knows 
his dependence on God for power has unlim- 
ited power at command. True prayer not only 
brings power; but it shows the character to 
which God can consistently give power. From 
this powerful display ‘‘many believed on the 
Lord” (y. 42). So was the Church again 
built up. 








....Persevere and faint not. Teachers often 
get discouraged, thinking they are doing no 
good, and sometimes give up their classes. 
Doubtless, such hours come to all teachers. 
They are very anxious to see the fruits of their 
labors, and when they do not appear promptly 
they are apt to think all their work hag been 
thrown away. The Methodist Kamily has 
gome good advice on this subject: ‘ Perhaps 
(he teaching may seem waste to ps because we 
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be rich in productiveness. Noteyery seed germ- 
inates at once. Thereisa tenacity of life in 
truth that years cannot kill. Buried words and 
prayers and influences spring up in after years. 
What we see. is by no means the measure of 
what we do.” The Examiner and Chronicle 
gives a good illustration of this topic: ‘A 
young man who had long and faithfully taught 
a class of well-grown boys, with no apparent 
results, gave voice one evening at prayer-meet- 
ing to his discouragement at such ill-success, 
saying that he often felt himself unequal to the 
task and almost like giving up his class. As 
far as he knew, no impression had ever been 
made upon the heart of a single one of his 
scholars. No sooner was heseated than a gen- 
tleman arose to say that a day or two before he 
had met a young man 0» the cars, some distance 
away, whom he learned was rejoicing in a new- 
found hope in Jesus and who traced his con- 
version, under God, to the faithful teacher who 
had just spoken.”’ 


....At the recent Irish Sunday-school Con- 
vention at Belfast one of the speakers, the Rev. 
Thomas 8. Hughes, spoke of the Sunday- 
schools of Wales and their success. ‘‘It may 
appear remarkable,” said he, ‘‘ but such is the 


fact that there are not three-tenths of our 
churchmembers of any age who were not pre- 
viously ardent lovers of and constant attend- 
ants at our Sabbath-schools. We regard the 
Sabbath-school as an institution established not 
merely or, indeed, chiefly for the purpose of 
teaching children to read, though the book be a 
Bible; but a place of meeting for men and 
women of all ages, whether learned or ignorant, 
rich or poor, wise or simple, to read and study 
for a lifetime that wonderful Book of its own— 
that Book that is adapted to the capacity of the 
simple, so as to make him wise to satvation, and 
is also to the most learned and powerful mind 
infinitely beyond his depth and grasp, profound 
and boundless as the Holy Spirit which revealed 
it to man. This, perhaps, is a characteristic of 
the Sabbath-schools of Wales, that all its mem- 
bers are members for life. You may see on any 
Sunday in any of our schools people of all ages, 
from the child on its mother’s breast up to the 
old man of eighty years and upward. You will 
find here, also, in its true and literal sense, what 
the political world talks much about, but has 
not yetseen, and very possibly never will see as 
is every Sabbath seen in its school—namely, 
‘liberty, equality, and fraternity.’ It is not at 
all an unusual sight to see the servant occupy- 
ing the post of teacher, and the master or mis- 
tress one of the class that are being taught. I 
lately saw a very wealthy landowner ard magis- 
trate a member of a class in the Sabbath-school, 
and his own coachman histeacher. The master 
was the richest in gold; but the coachman was 
the richest in divinity and the tried gold of 
God’s Word.” 


-».-The normal class meetings in Brooklyn 
were opened last week. The first lecture of 
the series was delivered by Dr. Storrs, on the 
subject “ The Bible a Divine Book.” He said : 


“ Every page of the grand Book had the auto- 
graph of God uponit. It was as clear to the 


| speaker that God wrote that book asif.God had 


written upon the sky in letters of fire: ‘I did 
it.’ From Genesis to the end we find a perfect 
unity of Gospel. There is but one doctrine 
from first to last. This of itself was a convinc- 
ing proof that there was one superintending 
Mind overhead. Moses we find writing in the 
wilderness, David singing psalms at Jerusalem, 
and Isaiah Ye mew int These men and the 
others could not have conspired to write this 
history of God, The Bible from beginning to 
end was_ positive. ‘Thou shalt,’ ‘Thou 
shalt,’ ‘Thou shalt not,’ ‘Thou shalt not’ 
was stamped all over it. The testimony of the 
best men of the world is that God wrote it. 
How wonderful it is that we can take the mind 
of God and bring it to a little child! The sav- 
age and the savant are fascinated by it. All 
nations eagerly receive it as they get a knowl- 
edge of it. It was the germ of a new civiliza- 
tion wherever it had been planted. The more 
itis studied the more convinced we are that 
God’s hand is in it and that God only could 
have constructed it.”’ 


....The Sunday-school room is a.poor place 
to study lessons, either for teachers or scholars. 
Both teacher and scholar should have their 
preparations for going on with the lessons com- 
pleted before they enter the class-room. Oth- 
erwise the session is likely to be dull and un- 
profitable. On this subject The Augsburg 
Teacher remarks : " 

“The importance of getting the scholars to 
study the lesson beforehand can hardly be 
overestimated. We take it as a matter of 
course that no man or woman will attempt to 
teach without study. But scholars so often 
never look at the lesson till they come to go 
over it in school. This makes the teaching 
much of a drag and tends to make the lecture 
system of teaching almost a necessity. Think 
over and try methods to correct this evi] and to 
zet Ze scholars to bring something to the 
Sunday-school hour; and not merely be reeipi- 
ents, and perhaps dull and lifeless ones at that. 
This is a matter for parents, too, to take in 
hand. If they would take time and pains to 
study the lessons beforehand with their chil- 
dren, olderand younger, there would soon be a 
gratifying improvement in the interest of the 
class-room and, We may add, a great increase 
of biblical knowledge among the older folks at 
home. 


...» Every Tuesday afternoon a class of Sun- 
day-school superintendents is held at the Ful- 
ton-street chapel, in this. city, The meetings 
are for the study of the Bible according to the 
plan of the Internationg! Series and are led by 
the Rey. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut. They are so 
interesting that many hesjdes superintendents 
attend them. aie + it 











are short-sighted. To a far-seeing eye it might 


School and Gollege. 


THE Providence Press says of a colored stu- 
dent at Brown University, just elected clase- 
day orator: ‘‘Our Brown University takes the 
lead. For the first time in its history and, we 
believe, in the history of any American college 
acolored youth, whose intellect and acquired 
scholarship place him in advance of his Cauca- 
sian classmates, has been appointed orator of 
the class day. We do not know which most to 
admire, the brilliant qualifications of the select- 
ed orator or the manliness of his classmates in 
thus conferring upon him the highest gift in 
their possession as students. The fortunate 
Young man is from Washington, D. C.; came 
from the sophomore class of a Virginia college, 
and entered as freshman in Brown; and has 
won the highest honors of his class, in the 
judgment of his mates. His name is Inman 
E. Page. He is a natural orator and will make 
his mark upon his generation.”’ 





....The last Catholic World contains a poor 
article on the need of Catholic text-books for 
Catholic schools. The writer says, among 
other things: ‘“‘ Let a certain number of col- 
leges, schools, and seminaries join together 
and through their faculties make choice of a 
competent scholar. Set him apart for one year 
for the purpose of preparing a neat, cheap 
school edition of the Latin classics for our 


. Catholic schools.”’ If a Roman Catholic can 


prepare a school edition of each prominent 
Latin classic writer within the space of one 
year, we have hitherto underrated the intel- 
lectual ability of the members of that com- 
munion. 


...-On October 18th the foundation-stone of 
St. Luke’s Memorial Hall, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., was laid, the Bishop of 
New York delivering an address on the occa- 
sion. The building, to be erected from the 
plans of Mr. H. Hudson Holly, of New York, 
will be plain but substantial, of rich cream- 
colored sandstone, with dressings of blue lime- 
stone, and will have a frontage of a hundred 
and forty-six feet. On the lower floor will be 
three large lecture-halls, oratory, and library. 
The two upper floors will be occupied as dor- 
mitories. 


....Prof. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard, says 
that the school system of a hundred years ago 
had great faults and great monstrosities ; and 
yet, he thinks, it did more toward the proper 
education of citizens than our present schools. 
He thinks there is much time wasted in learn- 
ing unimportant dates and names in history 
and geography, and that it would be as well to 
banish all formal instruction in grammar. 


....The late Judge Bellows, of St. Albans, 
Vt., left $100,000 to establish a college in that 
city, giving his residence as a site. There is no 
earthly need for a new college in Vermont. 


| Middlebury and the University of Vermont are 


neither large nor rich, and Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams, and Hamilton draw on the state. A hun- 
dred thousand dollars is not much of an en- 
dowment, either. 


....Hamilton College has just been presented 
with a clock which is two hundred and forty- 
five years old, It was brought from England 
by the Rev. John Eliot, the apostle to the In- 
dians, who landed in Boston on November 34d, 
1631. This clock marked off the hours, months, 
and years which the missionary Eliot devoted 
to the translation of the Bible into the Indian 
language. 


..--Prof, Charles K, Adams, of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan, has issued, for the use of his 
classes, a pamphlet containing the outlines of 
courses of lectures on ‘The English Govern- 
ment” and ‘‘The Rise of Prussia’’; and also 
a pamphlet consisting of questions, with refer- 
ences, on the constitutional history of England 
and the United States. 


...-.Considerable progress has been made in 
the building of the American Protestant Col- 
lege in Turkey. The building, when finished, 
will accommodate 120 students, besides con- 
taining library and lecture-rooms. The Sunday- 
schools of this country have contributed nearly 
$4,000 toward the building. 


.-»-The proviso that $40,000 be raised by the 
town of Knoxville, IlJ., in six months, which 
accompanied the late James Knox’s bequest of 
$80,000 for an agricultural school there, will 
prevent its establishment there. 


..--1n 1875 the number of white pupils in the 
Georgia schools was 105,999; black, 50,359. 
The amount paid by the state was $291,319; the 
amount paid by the state and by towns, $435,- 
319. 


..-. There are ten students from this country 
in the University of Leipsic. : Bonn, Gottingen, 
and Heidelberg have generally heen more pop- 
ular with Americans, 

+310) Princeton College there are; 107 
seviors, 89 juniors, 144 sophomores, and 109 
freshmen, oft fh + : vr 








Goop word for a charade: Income Patty- 
Billy-tea. My whole is frequent. 


...“‘ Have I not, my son, given you every 
advantage?’’ ‘* Oh, yes; but I couldn't think 
of taking advartare of you, father.”’ 


...- Lhilanthropist: There’s a penny for yeu, 
my lad. What will you do with it?” 
Sweeper: ‘ What, all this at once! I'll toss yer 
for it; double or quits !”’ 


....Some great big Irish barrister said to 
Curran: “If you go onso, Pll put you ia my 
pocket.” ‘If you do,” said Curran, ‘‘ you’! 
have more law in your pocket than you ever 
had in your head. 


inthians. He opened by stating boldly that we 
cannot all go to Corinth. The disappoit trrcit 
was so great that the members of the infaut 
class were affected to tears. 


«---The late Dr. did not satisfy by his 
preaching the Calvinistie portion of bis flock. 
‘Why, sir,’’ said thev, “we think you dinna 
tell us enough about renouncing our ain rivt'- 
eousness.” ‘Renouncing your ain righteon:- 
ness !*’ yociferated the astonished Doctor. ‘1 
never saw any ye had to renounee.”’ 





....A quaint writer says: “I have seen 
women so delicate that they were afraid to 
ride, for fear of the borse running away ; 
afraid to sail, for fear the boat might be upset ; 
afraid to walk, for fear they might fall. But i 
never saw one afrai:lto be married, whieh is 
far more riskful then all the others put to- 
gether.” 


» eevee Things is getting slouchways in di; 
country. I declar’ to grashus ef dey ain’t,’’ said 
an old Negro, the other day, ‘‘Fust cum do 
cattypiller, den de chicken kollery, an’ nov 
here cum de grasshoppers; an’ I here talk ce 
udder day dat a Nigger was pisened with a 
mushmiilion. Looks like hard times—you 
heerd my horn. 


...-A needy politician called on his repre- 
sentative in the assembly to endeavor to obtain 
some government employment, The mermber 
proceeds to write a letter of introduction: 
“This will introduce Mr. Smith, who desires 
employment—”’  ‘‘ Hold on!” cries the co: - 
stituent. “Hold on! ft isn’t employment I 
want. It’s a government berth.’’ 


waded And bere is a fellow whore idens of iLleav- 
en are about as debased as we can imayine. 
It is the Evansville (Ind.) Courier man, whore 
obituary of Mr. Kerr covclades ss follows: 
‘He lived a gentleman, he died a hero. We 
shall all remember his noble qualitics hereafter 
and elect him speaker of that ‘house not made 
with hands eternal in thé heayens.’ *’ 


nae A Howard-street small boy was so unfor- 
tunate as to remark at the breakfast-table, the 
other morning: ‘‘Oh! dear, I’m so sweaty!’ 
quite to the horror of a youthful aunt, Being 
reproved for the use of so inelegant a term, he 
replied: ‘Oh! yes, I know all about it. They 
talk of a horse as being sweaty ; when it is a 
man, he ‘ perspires’; but young ladies like you 
only ‘ glow.’” 


...-A prominent citizen in a neighboring vil- 
lage recently died. A neighbor who knew him 
well reported his decease at this office and 
told the reporter he ought to say something 
handsome about him. ‘Good man, was he,’’ 
suggested the reporter. “T should say he 
was,” was the enthusiastic reply. ‘‘ Fora Icft- 
handed man, you'd find few better.” 


.-..Some years ago a minister was called in 
to see a man who was very ill. After finishins: 
his visit, as he was leaving the house, he raid to 
the man’s wife: ‘‘ My good woman, do you rot 
go to any church at all?’ “‘Oh! yes, sir; we 
gang to the Barony Kirk.” ‘Then why iu tle 
world did you send forme? Why didn’t you 
send for Dr. Macleod?” ‘Na, na, sir; ‘deed 
no. We wadnarisk him. Do ye no kenit’sa 
dangerous case 0’ typhus?” 


....-The followitg story is current in some 
English papers. Recently, Mr. Disraeli, the 
prime minister, was asked how clergymen 
dangerous to the Church should be disposed of 
‘Make ecclesiastical dignitaries of them,” was 
his reply. ‘‘ Bishops, if possible. Look,” eaid 
he, “at Bishop Temple. When he was plain 
Dr., Temple, he was a model of heterodoxy. 
Now that he is Bishop Temple there is no more 
harmlessly orthodox man inthe Church.” 


.---One of the rules of Mount Holyoke Sem- 
inary, forbidding one lady from introducing a 
gentleman to another lady, was neatly avoided 
the other day by a Northampton girl, who, 
when her father came with a trunk to her room, 
while her friend, a Miss Blank, was present, 
said: ‘‘ Father, Jam sorry I cannot tntroduce 
you to my friend, Miss Blank; but the rules for- 
bid it, ‘‘Yes,” said the father, shaking bands 
with the young lady, “and I am sorry, toe.”! 
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Ministerial Register, 


information for this department will be gladly received. 








BAPTIST. 


BABCOCK, C. A., Madison University, ord. re- 
cently at Milburn, N. Y 

BAYLISS, Esenezer, Virden, IIl., relinquishes 
his pastorate to become an evangelist. 

BJORKMAN, L., ord. at Estine, Neb., as pas- 
tor of First Swedish ch. 

CORNELL, A. H., Madrid, N. Y., removes to 
Rutherford Park, N. J. 

CRAWLEY, A. R., died at Liverpool, Eng., on 
his way from Rangoon to America. 

FULTON, Jon, accepts call to Winterset, Ia. 

GILBERT, Henry F., Menasha and Neenah, 
Wis., resigns on account of ill-health. 

GREEN, J. F., aptgne the pastorate of the ch. 
at Moawequa, Ill. : 

HENRY, J. W., returns from the Society 
Islands, where he was not allowed to 


preach, 

HEYWOOD, H. M., Searsmont, removes to 
Knox, Me. 

ICENBARGER, J. W., Lincoln, removes to 
Pontiac, Ill. 


JAMES, WILt1aM, Perth Amboy, N. J., accepts 
call to Norwich, Conn. 

KALLOCH, I. 8., assumes control of The Evan- 
gel, of San Francisco. 

MARSH, 8. V., Eatontown, N. J., removes to 
Davisville, Pa. 

MARSHALL, R. A., Jacksonville, Ill., resigns. 

MOXLEY, 8. D., Keesville, N. Y., supplies 
Elm-st. ch., Bath, Me., during the coming 
winter. 

NEWMAN, ALBERT H., has organized a Second 
Baptist ch, at Charlotte, N.C. 

ODUM, W. W., Napa, becomes pastor at Visa- 
lia, Cal, 

PAGE, Jonau F., removes to Oswego, II). 

PAYNE, C., has left the Free Baptist body, and 
accepted call to regular Baptist ch. at 
Knoxville, Iowa. 

RICHARDS, W. C., Lawndale, [ll., becomes a 
member of the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Standard. 

ROCKWELL, M., removes to Rutland, Pa. 

SCHOFIELD, J. V., Park-ave. ch., St. Louis, 
Mo., resigns. 

SCOTT, WINFIELD, retires from The Evangel, 
San Francisco, to accept a pastoral calli to 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

SECKMAN, D., Fidelity, removes to Xenia, Ill. 

SHUCK, L. H,, D.D., Charleston, 8. C., is dan- 
gerously ill. 

SMITH, 8. J., of Siam, spends the winter in 
Massachusetts, superintending the making 
of a quantity of Siamese type for his print- 
ing office in Rangoon. 

SPEAR, F., removes from Rochelle, Ill., to 
Creston, Iowa. 

TILLEY, C. C., ord. at Mobleboro, Me., re- 
cently. 

WHITE, R. C., enters upon his pastorate at 
Sonora, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALCOTT, Witui4M P., closes his ministry at 
Barton Landing and Brownington, Vt., and 
goes on a tour to Europe and Palestine. 

ARMSTRONG, FREp. A,, closes his engage- 
ment at Greenville, Ill. 

BLAIR, Joun J., Milltown, supplies Rockland, 
Me., a year. 

BROWN, Pror. O. W., Drury College, becomes 
acting pastor at Springfield, Mo. 

BULLOCK, Morir A., Olivet College, ord. at 
Oakwood, Mich., recently, 

BUGBEE, J., accepts call to West Hartland, 
Conn. 

CHAMBERLAIN, B. N., closes his labors at 
Bloomfield and Bristol, O. 

CHASE, Austin 8., Andover Seminary, sup- 
plies Quechee, Vt., a year, 

CUTLER, TEemp.e, Athol, Mass., has removed 
to Chattanooga, Tenn. 

DAVIS, FRANKLIN, OE becomes acting 
pastor at Tamworth, N. H. 

—— 8. B., Rio, called to Dartford, 

Vis. 


DICKINSON, 8. F., closes his engagement at 
Blue Island, Ill. 

DODSON, GEoRGE, declines call to South- 
ampton, Mass. 

EATON, James D., Portland, Oregon, accepts 
call to Bound Brook, N. J. 

FENN, Wo. H., High-st. ch., Portland, Me., 
resigns. 

FISCHER, Pror. H. A., ~ neghre by Elgin As- 
sociation, Ill., as preacher to the German 
population. 

GALLAGHER, Wo., Sycamore, IIL, resigns. 

GIBSON, C. K., closes his services at Roscom- 
mon, Mich. 

GOODELL, H. M., Homewood, I1l., accepts 
call to Cannonsburg, Mich. 

GRASSIE, T. G., supplies Ripon, Wis., tem- 
porarily. 

HALL, James, Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call 
to Farwell, Mich, 

HARRINGTON, James L., Bennington, Vt., 
ord. at Orange, N. H., Oct. 25th. 

HASSELL, RicHarD, removes from Eddyville 
to Grinnell, Iowa. 

HILL, E. L., Oberlin Seminary, ord. at Armada, 
Mich., recently. 

LORD, E. P., Mobile, becomes principal of 
Talladega College, Alabama. 

MEECH, Josiau, called to Hebron, Conn, 

MERRILL, B. B., Sandy Point, accepts call to 
Searsport, Me. 

OVERTON, A. A., Muscoda, Wis., after years 
of sickness, is now able to do full work 
again. 

PARRY, W., Nortonville, Cal., withdraws his 
resignation. 





oe nd Oberlin Seminary, ord. at Union- 

ville, O. - 

POPE, G. 8., removes from Selma to Tallade- 
ga, Ala. 

RADFORD, Water, Independence, accepts 
call to Fredonia, lowa. 

RUDDOCK, E. N., Dartford, called to Poy- 
sippi and Auroraville, Wis. 

SAFFORD, ALBERT, removes from the South 
to Kewaunee, Wis. 

SEWALL, Wiiu1am, Norwich, Vt., dismissed, 
recently. 

—— Pror. E. A., settles at Joy Prairie, 


TEMPLE, C. M., Grand Rapids, Mich., closes 
his services as supply at Montague, Mass. 

TOWLER, THomas, Otsego, labors at Hart and 
Shelby, Mich. 

WATERS, T. Frank, ord. at Edgartown, 
Mass., 23d. 

WEBSTER, Geo. J., Sheffield, O., removes to 
Macon, Ga. 

WHITE, L. J., Ripon, Wis., resigns on account 
of ill health. 

WRIGHT, W. ~B., Berkeley-st. ch., Boston 
Mass., resigns on account of the financial 
difficulties of the society. 


LUTHERAN. 


BALTZLY, J. B., Bucyrus, Ohio, preached his 
farewell sermon recently. 
DARON, E., removes from Harrisburg to Steel 
Works, Pa. 
GIESE, Pror. E. F., called to Carthage, Ill, 
ass ingha J.G., inst. at Wurtemberg, Noy, 
th. 


REESE, James M., Elvira, called to Twin 
Grove, Wis. : 

HEINDEL, G. M., Springfield, called to Belle- 
ville, Ohio. 

HUGHES, 8. P. ord. at Salem, Va., recently. 

PFLUEGER, A. P., removes to Turbotville, Pa. 

RAHN, §. 8., Pomaria, 8. C., elected professor 
of languages in North Carolina College. 

STALL, 8., Cobleskill, N. Y., resigns, to take 
effect next January. 

TRAVER, CueEstTerR H., inst. at Chatham Vil- 
lage, N. Y., Oct. 24th. 

VOLLMEYER, J., called to Milford, Ohio. 

WEISMAN, W. A., removes from Youngstown, 
Pa., to Topeka, Kansas. 

WINGARD, E. A., inst. pastor at Charlotte, N. 
C., recently. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
=, G. R., inst. at Greensburg, Ind., Oct. 
st. 


BARRETT, E, N., Austin, supplies Westmin 
ster ch., Chicago, Ill. 

BICKNELL, Georce E., removes from Mary- 
ville to Jamestown, Tenn. 

BUCHANAN, Josepu, ord. recently at Steuben- 
ville, U. 

BROWN, Henry L., Omro, accepts call to 
Reedsburg, Wis. 
BACKUS, CLARENCE W., inst. at Charlton, 
N. Y., recently. > 
BARTLETT, WriuiaM ALVI, inst. over Second 
ch. Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 24th. 

CARY, Norman W., inst. at St. Paul, Minn., 
Oct. 25th. 

CAMPBELL, GeEorGE Stuart, Williamstown, 
N. J., accepts call to Phenixville, Pa. 

CALHOUN, 8. F., removes from Fall River te 
South Dartmouth, Mass. 

DUFFIELD, SamvE. W., Chicago, Ill., accepts 
call to United Presbyterian ch. at Auburn, 

DICKEY, N. 8., Greenville, Ill., accepts call to 
Mendota, Mo. 

DICKSON, Rosert, D.D., New Albany, Ind., 
accepts call to Cadiz, Ohio. 

GRIDLEY, Amos Detos, D.D., Clinton, N. Y., 
died Oct. 23d, aged 57. 

HARVEY, Epwarp H., inst. at Albion, Mich., 
Oct. 25th. 

HANMER, J. GARLAND, inst. at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., recently. 

JACOBUS, Mexanctuon, D.D., LL.D., Alle- 
gheny City, Pa., died Oct. 29th, aged 60. 

KINGERY, D., called to Columbus Grove, 0. 

LUTZ, J. 8., removes from Sunbeam to Buffa- 
lo Prairie, Ill. 

MERRILL, J. A., has organized a church at 
Prescott, Arizona. 

MERWIN, CHARLES, removes from Greenfield 
to Malvern, Iowa. 

McKILLIPS, M. E., ord. and inst. at Carmel, 
Ind., Oct. 25th. 

MARTIN, Joun L., Keithsburg, removes to 
Brimfield, 011. 

NICCOLLS, Dr., St. Louis, Mo., declines call 
to Chicago, i. 

REED, ALEXANDER, supplies Central ch. 
Denver, Col., for the ter. 

STUDZLAND, Dr., Bridgehampton, L. L, 
granted leave of absence six months. 

STEVENSON, T. M., New Plymouth, O., called 
to Hopkintown, Iowa. 

STONE, Jarep M., died at Old Du Quoin, II, 
recently, aged 62. 

WHITE, D.8.; Elgin, accepts call to Tolono, Ill. 

WHITTAKER, WILu14M, F., supplies Bridge- 
hampton, L. I., six months. 

YAGER, GRANVILLE, withdraws from the 
ewer (Pa.) Presbytery, which revokes his 

cense. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CANEDY, CHARLEs F., accepts rectorship of 
Trinity ch., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


FUREY, J. Raoaps, withdraws from the Pro- 
testant Episcopal, to join the; Reformed 
Episcopal Ch. 


HASKINS, 8. W., accepts call to St. Alban’s, Vt. 


' MUIR, J., aceepts rectorship Zion ch., Pierre- 


pont Manor, N, Y. 


NEWTON, W. W., Trinity ch., Newark, N. J., 
resigns and goes to St. Paul’s, Boston. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week’’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN.* 











Tus important, interesting, and timely 
work has been, in some degree, the literary 
sensation of the season in London. Bya 
growing fashion, the English public gets 
important or popular American works sev- 
eral weeks sooner than we do, in order to 
enable the author to retain copyright in 
both countries; which, under the present 
system, he is enabled to do by the observ- 
ance of certain technicalities. We have the 
two goodly volumes at last, however; and, 
while American interest in Eastern ques- 
tions is much less keen thin the English is, 
the work cannot fail to meet a cordial re- 
ception here and to win a wide circle of 
studious and attentive readers. The vol- 
ume is the most important record of Cen- 
tral Asian travel that an American has yet 
produced, although Prof. Raphael Pum- 
pelly has already, ina more general man- 
ner, brought to our eyes a certain portion 
of that territory. Like Prof. Pumpelly, 
Mr. Schuyler is a man of thorough educa- 
tion and mental discipline, he being a grad- 
uate of Yale and one of its earliest recip- 
ients of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
He is perfectly acquainted with the general 
political outlook, has familiarized himself 
with Russian affairs, and has made the 
preparation of this volume the work of 
many patient hours. It is no mere compila- 
tion made in libraries, nor is it the result of 
hasty travel or insufficient sight-seeing and 
examination. Mr. Schuyler has had to 
enlist in its service no small amount of en- 
durance and even courage. Therefore, his 
work shows us a half-explored and _ ill- 
understood region just as it is. It is at 
present too soon, perhaps, to estimate the 
results of the new Russian supremacy or 
to consider the future of the people under 
the present rule; but Mr. Schuyler presents 
here a great body of information of high 
value. 

The author does not profess or wish to 
put forth a thrilling record of hair-breadth 
escapes or personal experiences, nor to 
write a scientific summary or a geograph- 
ical treatise. He wittily says: ‘‘The care 
which the Russians, Bukhariots, and Kho- 
kandians took that I should incur no per- 
sonal danger and should penetrate into no 
regions previously unexplored prevented 
both one and the other.” What he wanted 
to do was to keep his eyes open and tell the 
exact truth concerning the state of Russia’s 
new possessions. He professes to have 
none but the kindest feelings toward Rus- 
sia and his criticisms upon Russian admin- 
istration are made ina kindly spirit. His 
opinions have also been shaped by a large 
amount of official documents and other 
material, hitherto inaccessible or difficult 
of access. Mr. Schuyler’s travels began 
early in 1873. St. Petersburg was his 
starting-point, and he left in the company of 
J. A. MacGaban, the clever correspondent 
of the New York Herald, then on his way 
to Khiva, which he afterward wrote up so 
skillfully and successfully. His real jour- 
ney, however, began at Saratof, 940 miles 
from St. Petersburg, which he left on 
sledges, the usual spring snow still cover- 
ing the ground. Across the Volga River 
he tarried a while, among a curious and 
ancient colony of German Lutherans whom 
Queen Catherine II colonized there a hun- 
dred years ago. This settlement is still 
very Dutch in theory and practice and 
enjoys certain immunities, exemption from 
doing military duty being one of them. 
They are very thrifty and prosperous 
and their houses, barns, and churches 
are a pleasure to the eye. Thence Mr. 
Schuyler proceeded to Kuzebai, a very 
different sort of place, with mud houses, 
a mosque, instead of a church, and a 
vast population of incessantly howling 
dogs. Horses were scarce and the party 
was bothered to hire them; but Uralsk, 
the Cossack capital, was at length 
reached. It is a dirty and ruinous place, 


* TURKISTAN: NOTES OF A JOURNEY IN RUSSIAN 
TURKISTAN, KHOKAND, BUKHARA, AND KULDJA. 
By EUGENE SCHUYLER, Ph.D. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Oo. 1876. 








with a decidedly’ Oriental appearance. Mr. 
Schuyler aims to revise the popular idea of 
the Cossack disposition. They are not the 
untamed and ferocious set they are com- 
monly understood to be; but rather a tame, 
quiet, and good-natured race, whose enter- 
prise is chiefly displayed in the desire to 
advance civilization. Fierce on occasion; ' 
they, nevertheless, are peaceable and in- 
dustrious, neither rich nor poor. Oren- 
burg, on the outskirts of Central Asia, was 
another important point visited—a _ well- 
laid-out and somewhat wealthy and aristo- 
cratic city. Thence Mr. Schuyler went 
forward ina ‘‘ tarantass,” a carriage with 
poles instead of springs and slept in at 
night. The weather was intensely cold 
and the party suffered much. Camels had 
to be used, instead of horses, a part of the 
time, and Mr. Schuyler gives that beast a 
severe drubbing on the score of disposi- 
tion, temper, and odor. He even asserts 
that the males are a kind of wild beast, 
their bites being frequently fatal. The his- 
tory and present condition of the Kirghiz 
race is next described and their life is 
vividly illustrated. Kazala, Fort Perovsky, 
the Desert of Kyzyl Kum, the River 
Syr Darya, Tchimkent, and Tashkent are 
next described. To the latter place much 
space is devoted and all its features are inter- 
estingly portrayed. The remainder of the 
first volume is devoted to Samarkand, the 
Zarafshan Valley, Hodjent, and Kurama. 
The first part of the second volume con- 
cludes the account of the author’s travels, 
Khokand, Bukhara, Lake Issyk, Kul, Sem 
irek, and Kuldja being the salient points. 
Mr. Schuyler then proceeds to the critical 
part of his task, considering first the Rus- 
sian administration, the difficulties it has 
had to encounter, its cost, the character of 
the officials, the roads, schools, hospitals, 
ete. built, and other questions. He crit- 
icises severely the venality and insolence of 
certain of the representatives of the admin- 
istration, and is not surprised that serious 
discontent has grown up in consequence. 
The foreign policy of Russia is next re- 
viewed. At the outset Mr. Schuyler denies 
that there really is any policy, and holds 
that Russia’s course has been shaped by 
events that have arisen. The work closes 
with a consideration of the results of the 
Khivan War. 

These volumes are full of quotable ex- 
tracts; but we have made none, for the 
reason that we did not know where to draw 
the line. Nor can the stores of informa- 
tion Mr. Schuyler presents be adequately 
summarized within the limits of a news- 
paper review. In view of the great 
importance of political questions affecting 
the Russian supremacy in Asia and the 
general future of the Russian Empire, Mr. 
Schuyler’s work has high value. It is 
fortunate that a record of the sort appears 
at this time, and doubly fortunate that it 
comes from the hand of so wise, well-in- 
formed, and industrious a traveler and 
diplomat. 





The Peace Parliament (T. Whittaker) is 
the cleverest piece of satire in dialogue thet 
has appeared since those amusing pamphle! © 
“The Comedy of Convocation”? and ‘ Churc 
Defense,’’ which were on the Roman Catholic 
side, and ‘‘ The Comedy of Canonization,” in 
which Drs. Milo Mahan and J. H. Hopkins, Jr., 
defended Anglicanideas. The present comedy 
is less argumentative in tone and has no par- 
ticular doctrine or school of thought to bolster 
up. It maks fun with equal zest of Matthew 
Arnold and Dean Stanley, on the one side, and 
Cardinal Manning, on the other, having also a 
place for a Wesleyan brother and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, The various personages of the play 
meet in conclave in Westminster Abbey, to 
arrange a plan of religious fraternization, and 
their debate and its going to pieces form the 
clever and amusing dialogue. The author 
makes some very hard hits, and is evidently a 
man of wit and wisdom, for he is both brilliant 
and well informed. We promise the reader of 
the pamphlet a very enjoyable half hour. 


....The Rivingtons, of London, are the pub- 
lishers of thé ‘‘ Library of Spiritual Works for 
English Catholics,” and they have now issued 
the five volumes composing it in a neat box. 
They are also published in black limp cloth at 
a very cheap price. The literature of the 
“ Catholic Revival” in the Church of England 
has brought us nothing prettier or better. The 
library consists of The Imitation of Christ ; the 
Spiritual Letiers of St. Francis de Sales ; The 
Hidden Life of the Soul, by the author of “A 
Dominican Artist’’; The Spiritual Combat, by 
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Lawrence Scupoli ; and Keble’s Christian Year. 
The volumes are thus all of the highest spirit- 
ual value. They are printed and bound in a 
style befitting their worth, and they are so 
small as to be very convenient to carry. Any 
Christian, whether an Anglo-Catholic or not, 
cannot fail to be profited by their reading, and 
the set will forma beautiful and appropriate 
Christmas gift. 


..+eSome Observations upon the Civilization of 
the Western Barbarians (Lee & Shepard) might 
have been a bright book; but itisn’t. It is 
written on an old but still serviceable idea, 
being an alleged set of notes made by Ah- 
chin-le, a mandarin, during a residence in En- 
gland. The work (which is issued here from 
the English plates) is clever in spots and does 
not fail to make some “happy bits on certain 
ridiculous elements in modern and especially 
in English civilization. But it lumps every- 
thing together, good, bad, and indifferent. 
The doctrine of the Trinity and the manage- 
ment of London theaters are attacked with 
about equal bitterness, and the writer attacks 
the most sacred things in the most blasphemous 
manner. Thus the reader throws aside the 
book in disgust. Had it confined itself to 
social subjects alone and been compressed to 
half its size, it might have been worth reading 
through. 


@....Dr. John Cumming has issued another 
pronouncement, Watchman, what of the Night ? 
and G. W. Carleton & Co., his American pub- 
lishers, reissue it here. It hammers away at 
the old subjects—prophecy and the impending 
destruction of the world—but it does soina 
more modest fashion. Each time the Second 
Adventists make a ‘miscalculation’ they 
modify their assumptions and assertions very 
materially, and Dr. Cumming looks out not to 
commit himself irretrievably. This book is 
harmless enough, for the most part. Dr. 
Cumming would like to enact the réle of the 
soothsayer in Julius Cesar; but we fear his 
eyes will not see the sight. He has ceased to 
excite the general public, but the book may be 
expected to please the Adventists. You never 
ean tell, though; for these expounders of 
prophecy frequently take each other by the 
hair when the bystanders least expect it. 


-.--A curious experiment is The Carlyle 
Anthology (Henry Holt & Co.), in which Mr. 
Edward Barrett has attempted to put into a 
single volume a selection from the writings of 
the Chelsea philosopher sufficiently large and 
varied to give a good idea of his powers and 
his style. Mr. Carlyle himself liked the idea, 
saying tothe editor: ‘“‘I can have little or no 
doubt but the book of selections which you 
have done me the favor to make is faithfully 
and judiciously executed and will be a credit- 
able and more or less useful little book.’? On 
the whole, it is. Carlyle is an author who 
scintillates and glistens, and, therefore, bits 
and extracts from his many books can be put 
together without prejudice. The book, how- 
ever, will be chiefly prized by those who know 
and like Carlyle already and are fond of gloat- 
ing over chosen gems from his writings. It is 
very nicely produced. 


....A. 8. Barnes & Co. bring out ina stout 
octavo, clad in theological black, John the Bap- 
tist, a set of lectures, delivered in 1874, on the 
foundation of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, by Rev. Dr. H. R. Rey- 
nolds, of the Congregational College at Ches- 
hunt. The lectures in this course are some- 
thing like the Bampton Lectures, with which 
they are not unworthy to be compared. The 
present volume is one of unusual soundness 
and ability. Written for theologians and di- 
vines, rather than general readers, it furnishes 
{n itself a very valuable contribution to the lit- 
erature of Christian evidence. The character 
of St. John the Baptist has never received a 
more elaborate study at the hands of an 
English scholar. 


....Little, Brown & Co., who do not often, 
nowadays, issue a work in general literature, 
put forth a good one in English History in Short 
Stories, a 16mo volume of 179 pages. ‘Short 
chapters ’’ instead of ‘‘ short stories ’’ would be 
amore accurate description, for the divisions 
are not stories at all, in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term ; but brief and clear accounts of the 
various reigns, viewed in the light of the phi- 
losophy of history and told with the latest in- 
vestigations as the groundwork for any new 
statements made. Taken together or sepa- 
rately, the chapters are a lucid and sufficiently 
complete guide to English history. Little de- 
scriptions of the counties of Great Britain and 
Ireland are presented in the appendix. 


..--Mr, Richard Holt Hutton, the editor of 
The Spectator (London), makes his bow to the 
public of American book-buyers in a volume 
called Hssays in Literary Criticism (Joseph H. 
Coates & Co.). The six papers making up the 
book are scholarly and able. Mr. Hutton 
writes only about his favorites ; but his likings 
do not blind his eyes to defects and he 
analyzes and discusses the various authors 





with much skill. They are Goethe, Wordsworth, 
George Eliot, Hawthorne, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, and Matthew Arnold. He contributes 
a preface to the volume, which, as we under- 
stand it, has not appeared in England. The 
collection will be welcomed here by librarians 
and thoughtful readers. 


-...d. B. Lippincott & Co. bring out in bright 
and handsome red vellum cloth two English 
books—a General Guide-Book to the United States 
and Canada and a General Guide for Settlers in 
the United States, Both are written from the 
English standpoint for English tourists or 
immigrants ; but we do not see that they are on 
that account the less valuable over here. Both 
are written with intelligence and good taste 
and they err, if anything, on the side of enthu- 
siasm and praise. The information concerning 
the condition and resources of the several 
states and territories open to immigration is 
especially valuable. 


.... We wonder how many of our readers take 
as much pleasure in Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s 
Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) every month as we do. 
The present number (October) has a charming 
etching from one of Sir Joshua’s pictures— 
“ The Sainte Chapelle, at Paris’’; an architect- 
ural etching by H. Toussaint ; and ‘‘ Wrecked’» 
and ‘“ Saved,” two little pictures on the same 
page, by Perey Thomas. We are glad Mr. 
Hamerton sticks to his specialty of etchings, 
though the photogravure process it was well 
enough to illustrate, last year. 


....The fifth volume of Mr. Longfellow’s 
charming series of Poems of Places (James R. 
Osgood & Co.) is out, and composes the section 
of the work devoted to Ireland. The book is 
to us even more enjoyable than any of its pre- 
decessors. There is a tender charm about 
Ireland, and the songs the poets have offered 
her, that appeals to the most bigoted Saxon 
and the most ferocious Know-Nothing. Oneis 
very willing to catch the enthusiasm with 
which this pretty and appropriately green-clad 
volume glows. 


....T. Whittaker follows up that admirable 
little brochure, ““How about the Ministry ?” 
with another by the same author, entitled Who 
Believes in Foreign Missions? Although its scope 
is more limited, we have found it equally in- 
teresting and even more original and cour- 
ageous. It well represents the new life now 
springing up in the Episcopal Church ; and the 
author, although speaking more particularly 
of foreign missions, virtually attacks and satir- 
izes certain schools of theological thought at 
home. 


...-By all odds the most valuable sbook Mr. 
George H. Calvert has given to the world, 
hitherto, is his ‘‘ Life of Goethe,’’ although Mr. 
Calvert himself, we fear, would not say so. A 
lesser but still a readable and useful biography 
he now puts forth in a Life of Rubens (Lee & 
Shepard). Hehas read up the subject as far 
as might be, and he presents the leading facts 
concerning the life and works of the great 
painter in 219 not too closely-printed pages. 
The last chapter is critical and comparative. 


....The November Art Journal (D. Appleton 
&Co.)is a fine number. Its principal steel- 
plate is ‘‘Fraternal Love,’ by Bouguereau ; 
the others are “‘ Echo Lake,” by Cropsey, and 
“The Wooing of Henry V,’’ by W. F. Yeames. 
Mrs. Colt’s place of ‘‘ Armsmear,’’ near Hart- 
ford, is described and illustrated; and other 
articles of interest are two Centennial ones, 
‘With Frére and his Confréres ’’ and ‘‘ Sher- 
wood Forest.”? This magnificent magazine has 
reached an even level of excellence. 


....-Home Harmonies (G. W. Carleton & Co.) 
is the newest book of Mark M. (‘ Brick’) Pom- 
eroy. It is a collection of chatty and readable 
papers on the beauties of virtue, temperance, 
and domestic love, interspersed with illustrat- 
ive anecdotes. The various papers, we infer, 
have appeared in the author’s newspaper. In 
covers they will be treasured up by the affec- 
tionate readers of Fomeroy’s Democrat, and very 
likely will incite others to try to make their 
homes peaceful and happy. 


...-A. 8. Barnes & Co. have brought out in 
this country three little books—two French and 
one German—which teach beginners the 
rudiments of the language in a singularly 
attractive and simple manner, by the use of 
little sentences, vocabularies, and exercises. 
They are Le Petit Precepteur, Le Petit Gram- 
marien (sequel), and Der Kleine Lehrer. The 
volumes have had a great circulation in En- 
gland and we think they will be liked here. 


.... The National Temperance Society brings 
out ina very showy and attractive binding a 
volume for youngsters, entitled Water Lilies, It 
is full of stories, poems, and pictures, the 
latter being numerous and mostly full-page. 
Altogether, the volume is a goodly collection 
of attractive matter and the little folks will 
find in its pages an innocent and amusing 
treasure-house. It does not cost much, either, 
the price being a dollar and a half. 
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seeeThe Footsteps of St. Peter (Robert Carter / 

& Brothers), by Dr. Macduff, is a popular life 
of that apostle, designed to match the author’s 
similar life of St. Paul. It is devout, is full of 
applications and illustrative points, and hits 
the happy mean between the juvenile and the 
mature mind. Therefore, it will befit both 
Sunday-school and parish libraries. 


....S. R. Wells & Co. issue in a cheap pam- 
phlet an excellent little manual entitled How 
to Sing, by W. H. Daniell. It is valuable for 
singers, and to public speakers and readers as 
well. In conversational form it packs a goodly 
number of useful hints inasmall space. Mr. 
Daniell agrees with Lowell Mason in holding 
that everybody can sing. 


....Louis Meyer, the Philadelphia music 
publisher, issues Summer Birds, soprano song 
by Adam Geibel; The Watcher, bass concert 
song by the same; and Z was but a Little Lamb, 
a simple child’s song by K. Smith. The second 
is the best of the three and is really quite 
effective. 


..-. The Carters’s last Sunday-school books 
are by those tyied and favorite writers in that 
specialty, the Mathews sisters—Julia A. writ- 
ing Uncle Joe’s Thanksgiving and Joanna H. The 
Broken Mallet and The Pigeon’s Eggs. 





NOTES 


‘*Davip and Anna Matson,’’ a poem by Mrs. 
Abigail 8. Demiway, the Oregon editor and 
Tildenite, is announced by 8. R. Wells & Co. 


The first number of The Atlantic Monthly was 
published in November, 1857. An index to the 
first thirty-eight volumes, ending with the pres- 
ent year, is in preparation and will be published 
in December. 


Philip Bourke Marston is the son of Dr. 
Westland Marston, the dramatist. He is 26 | 
years old and has published two volumes of 
verse. He has been blind since his third year; 
but he excels in description of Nature. His 
sister is his amanuensis. He is tall and slight, 
and his large brown eyes, though sightless, are 
said to be very expressive. 


The December Atlantic will contain a char- 
acter sketch by Mark Twain; a study of 
Colorado Life by H. H.; a historical paper 
by Francis Parkman ; some sketches of travel 
by J. W. DeForest; a paper on municipal 
indebtedness, by Charles Hale; a criticism 
of some recent poetry by Mr. Howells; and 
another chapter of Mrs. Kemble’s Old Wo- 
man’s Gossip. 


The Crown Prince of Germany has written a 
book, “My Journey to the Orient,’ which is 
an account of what he saw and heard when he 
went to Egypt, on the occasion of the formal 
opening of the Suez Canal. The volume, of 
which only forty copies are printed, is in quarto 
form and contains one hundred and fifty-three 
pages. Copies were presented, with the Prince’s 
autograph, to his personal friends, 


G. W. Curtis remarks of Disraeli and his 
earldom: ‘‘A title which comes at seventy- 
two is of necessity lusterless. The Earl of 
Beaconsfield can never make the title illus- 
trious. Hecan found no family, for he is child- 
less. He gains no distinction. He is already 
rich enough, and all that can be said of him 
in the splendid exile of the Upper Chamber is 
that the old man under the Beaconsfield cor- 
onet, the peer without ancestry and without 
descendants, was once Benjamin Disraeli.” 


“An Alphabet in Finance” is the title of a 
book now in press at G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It 
isthe work of Mr. Graham McAdam, has an 
introduction by R. R. Bowker, and is designed 
to be “‘a clear and compact statement of the 
unchanging principles of money, with their ap- 
plication to the current issues of resumption, 
paper money, the silver project, etc.” If the 
promise of the title is carried out, the vol- 
ume will be a useful one. The volume will 
make No. 15 in Putnam’s series of ‘‘ Popular 
Manuals.” 


At the request of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, President Hovey, of Newton 
Theological Seminary, has undertaken the 
supervision of a commentary on the Bible: He 
will have the co-operation of the ablest Baptist 
scholars, who will undertake different por- 
tions of Scripture. The work will embrace the 
latest revision of the text and the most correct 
translation possible, on Baptist ideas. Though 
scholarly, the commentary will also be level to 
the comprehension of every person possessed 
of common sense and of intelligence. It will 
be issued in twelve volumes and will occupy 
five years in its publication. 


In Dr. R. G. Latham’s new edition of Latham 
and Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary he has a his- 
torical sketch of the English language. Instead 
of being dealt with as a language, one and in- 
divisible, it is treated as a unity, made up of 
three different dialects, distinguished by differ- 
ences of structure. They are the West Saxon, 


the times before the Norman Conquest; the 
Northumbrian, formerly as different from the 
language of Southern England as Portuguese is 
from Spanish and now represented by the Low- 
land Scotch ; and the Mercian, or Midland, the 
present literary English. 


Hurd & Houghton will publish this month 
“The Life and Times of William Samuel John- 
sop, LL.D.,” by Rev. Dr. Beardsley, of New 
Haven, author of “The History of the Episco- 
pal Church in Connecticut.”? Dr. Johnson was 
ascholar and statesman, who lived in critical 
times, and had an important share in the forma- 
tion of the Government. He was a member of 
the Congress of 1765 which met at New York 
to remonstrate against the Stamp Act, and cor- 
responded with James Otis touching its meas- 
ures. He was also a member of the Convention 
which framed the Federal Constitution, was 
first senator in Congress from Connecticut, and 
president of Columbia College, New York. 


Joseph H. Coates & Co., of Philadelphia, 
are importing and will shortly have ready for 
the holiday season “French and Spanish 
Painters,’”’ by James Stothert, an art book, with 
twenty etchings by Flameng, Rajon, Boilvin, 
and others, after characteristic examples of 
Murillo, Goya, Fortuny, Delacroix, Ary Schef- 
fer, Rosa Bonheur, Ingres, Meissonier, and 
other masters of the Spanish and French 
schools of art. The example of Fortuny is 
etched by Boilvin, after the painting of ‘‘Th 
Serpent Charmer,” now in the collection of th. 
late A. T. Stewart, and exhibits Fortuny’s 
notable characteristics. The letter-press is 
critical and biographical account of the most 
noted artists of both schools, with descriptions 


of their pictures. 3 


An Edinburgh publisheris going to bring 
out a new library edition of the works of 
Robert Burns, in six volumes, uniform with 
Van Laun’s translation of Moliére. The poems 
and songs will occupy three volumes, arranged 
chronologically, and the letters and other 
prose productions the remaining three. Each 
piece will be accompanied by a note stating 
what is known of the circumstances under 
which it was written and of the persons and 
events to which it refers. The original place 
of publication and some account of the man- 
uscripts will be given and the autbor’s varia- 
tions will be recorded. Professor Nichol, of 
Glasgow University, will furnish an essay on 
the poet’s life, character, and influence. The 
poet’s autobiography, contained in his famous 
letter to Dr. Moore, will for the first time be 
printed in extenso from the original MS. 


Says M. D. Conway, ina late London letter 
to The Cincinnati Commercial: ‘They who 
know the secret of the authorship of the 
cleverest story recently written in Amer- 
ica—‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice ’—{just pub- 
lished here by Sampson, Low & Co.) will 
be interested and amused by a criticism in 
to-day’s Academy. The writer having noted 
that the view of New England life and 
character presented by the author is unique 
as compared with those given by Mrs. Stowe, 
Miss Phelps, Miss Alcott, and others, says: 
‘There is something more of Dr. Wendell 
Holmes about it, at least, in his ‘Guardian 
Angel’; but, curiously enough, the book which 
it most readily brings to mind is one altogether 
dissimilar in tone and execution, Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s ‘Malbone.’ There is absolutely no 
point of contact between the two, and yet who- 
ever reads one, no matter which, and then 
lights on the other, cannot fail to have his 
former experience recalled.’ The critic is 
subtle; but Colonel Higginson is not the 
writer of ‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice.’ ”’ 


A writer in The Telegraph (London), whom we 
presume to be Mr. Edwin Arnold, criticises the 
literary achievements of the late George A. 
Lawrence, in a kindly spirit, but with unfavor- 
able conclusions. The writer thinks Mr. Law- 
rence set a mischievous example. “If this 
tawdry and excessive employment of color be 
objectionable in a man, it is still more mischiey- 
ous in that it inspired and created a host of 
female imitators. The young men at Oxford 
and in the army whom Mr. Lawrence paints 
bear no more resemblance to the living realities 
with whom he rubbed shoulders than shrimps 
do to lobsters ; but they are not wholly without 
some analogy to masculine humanity. The 
same cannot be said of the dissolute, brandy- 
drinking, cigar-smoking types of young roués 
with whom, since the appearance of ‘Guy Liv- 
ingstone,’ more than one female novelist has 
made us familiar. The least uncharitable thing 
that may, perhaps, be said, in conclusion, of 
George Lawrence is that, being a slow and care- 
ful writer, he allowed few slip-shod or dishev- 
eled sentences to flow from his painstaking 
pen.” 

II 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 





Dottings Round the Circle. By Benjamin Rob- 
bins Curtis. Illustrated. Sm. 4to, pp. x, 329. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & CO.......+++++++.. $2 50 








whose culmination occurred in the literature of 


Poems by William Cullen Bryant. Illustrated 
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by Birket Foster and others. £3: 4to, pp. x, 


501. New York: D. Appleton & Co ..........- 40 
A Vocabulary of English Rhymes. By Samuel 
W. Barnum z = pp. xviii, 767. The same. 20 


Contemporary Evolution. By St. George Mivart. 
12mo, pp. vil, 24. The same.. ... .....--. ae TL 
The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. 
By Pietro Blaserna. Illustraced. (The In- 
ternational Scientific Series.) 12mo, pp. x, 
187. ThE SAME.,..,...cccccrcosccccessreccce - 150 
Wit, Humor, and Skakespeare. By John Weiss. 
i2mo, pp. v, 4%. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 2 U0 
Imaginary Conversations. By Walter Reece 
Landor. (Second series.) 12mo, pp. vi, 424. 


Selections from the Imitation of Christ. By 
Thomas a Kempis vial hs emp. Series.) 
32mo, pp. viii, 97. Thes 

Selections from the Tho can of Marcus Aure- 
lius Antoninus. (The Wisdom Series.) 32mo, 

PP. Xi, 90. Te BAMEC.........00 cree. cececcrvens 050 

Prigehgee in the light of the New Dostament. 

By mae. D.D. 8vo, pp. xi, 423. Ne 
York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 
The Seco of Spiritualism. By Asa " 
shan. D.D., 12mo, pp. xiv, 21. Tnesame.. 2 50 

The Religion of Evolution. By M. J. Savage. 

som, pp. 253. Boston: ecatainbt Brooks & 


Light on the Cloud. By M. J. Savage. Sq. 18mo, 
pp. 176. The same 
Sermons on Gospel Themes. By Rev. Charles 
G. Finney. 12mo, pp.vi, 417. Oberlin: E.J. . 
IS «5 oaks an Stanees:  hiddiensescddcndde cave 150 
Edina; or. Missing Since Midnight. 
Henry Wood. 8Svo, paper, _— 256, Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Bro 
Gare Avery, By Emily Sarab Holt. 16mo, pp. 
1,367. New York: Robert Carter & Bros.. 1 0 





Cae For important infor- 
mation read Page 15. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
respecting prices and editions address LOCK WOOD, 
BROOKS & CO., Boston, Mass., who toe promptly re- 
ply. Books carefully forwarded, po: stpaid, on receipt 

advertised price. Send for Cataloxue of our own 
publications. 


Bryant’s Poetical Works, 


A New Illustrated Edition. 

1 vol., small 4to. With 100 Illustrations by Birket 
Foster, Harry Fenn, Fredericks, and others. 
Price, in cloth, gilt edges, $4.00; morocco, extra, 
$5.00. 

* Bryant is the most correct, the most truthful, and 
the most American of all our poets. He has held the 
highest rank in these respects for more than fifty 
years. Many of his poems have vassed entire into 
the memories of the people, rivaling. in this respect, 
the popularity of Gray’s Elegy with the people of 
England. New schools of poetry have been born and 
died since Bryant’s ‘Lines to a Waterfowl’ and 
* Thanatopsis,’ but no novelties have ever approached 
the sterling qualities which have endeared these and 
his other poems to the hearts of his countrymen. 
This edition is worthy of him. The elegance, high 
finish, and complete appropriateness of the artistic 
embellishments here presented cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated by his numerous admirers. 











A Capital New Juvenile to Aid Chil- 
dren to learn French. 


JANET ET SES AMIS. 


(JANETTE AND HER FRIENDS.) 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVENTY- 
FOUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


One vol., 4to. Muminated Cloth. Price, $3 00. 








“Itis the most perfect juvenile of theseason. The 
pictures are each artistic. We predict great popularity 
for Janet et ses Amis.”—The Daily Critic. 


“A book in French for children. with a simple, lim- 
pid, attractive textand avery delightful series of 
illustrations. The ease, grace, and purity of the 
French style are quite remarkable in an American 
writer; for we betray a secret in stating that 
the author is Mrs. Janet R. Chase Hoyt. the younger 
daughtgr of the late Chief-Justice, whose talent in 
using both pen and pencil has long been rivately 
exercised for the gratification of her friends.’ 

ribune. 


D.1 APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





Sent free mail to “ed part of the United States 
on receipt of the price 


T. Ellwood Zell 


has resumed the PUBLISHING BUSINESS in con- 
nection with CHAS. H. DAVIS (late of Chas. H. Davis 
& Co., which firm is dissolved), under the name T. 
ELLWOOD ZELL, DAVIS & CO. They will continue 
business, as heretofore, at Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth 
Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 17th, 1876. 


I? YOU WANT A BOOK, ne MATTER 
when or where wapitened, send to us fo 
LEARY’sS OLD BOOK & TORE, 
Fifth and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Senda for Catalogue. 


BANGS, MERWIN & CO., 

No. 656 Broadway, New York, 
sellatauctien Lise Antes and other collections of 
OOK8, AUTOGRAPHS, COLNS, etc., throughout 

the business ae. TUESDAY, Nov. ldth, and fol- 
lowing days: Parcel sale of ENGLISH and AMERICAN 
Books, consisting of Standard and Llustrated 
Works, ag etc., all new and mostly adapted to 
HOLIDAY TIMES 














HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEELY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: One copy of esther Jor one year, 
Postage Frepea by the Publishers, to any Subscriber 
in the Un States or Canada, on r t of $4. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, at — year, 
ta or any two for $7. Postage prepaid - Ry 

ishers. HAsrans CATALOGUE will be sal by 
mail on receipt of 
HARPER & BROTHERS, “Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NATURE. A weeki fpacereed 3 Journal of Sci- 
ence. 5 year. ma ILLAN & CO., Publishers 
w Yo 








LPIN'S CATA- 


- TN, games 





FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PETER. 
BY J. R. MACDUFF, D.D., 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘“‘FooTsTEPs OF ST. PAvL.”’ 


30 Illustrations. 12mo. $2. 


The Broken Mallet. 
By JOANNA H. MATHEWS. Author of the 
Bessie Damen. 5 OA IN ec $1 25 
Uncle Joe’s Thanksgiving. 
By JULIA A. MATHEWS. eee of the 
“Golden cone Series,” O6C....0..-ssseccee 125 


Id Lette 
'0e' 


one Avery. 


A Tale of “4 Spanish Armada. By EMILY 
SARA HOL 


Oliver of th : 
ly the of the Mili... Children’’., 1 0 


Rays oom the Sun of Righteous- 


Wes Ss Bonar, D.D..,...... 2 00 


By Or! Newror Bivioc.c seiblel case den'sdhoes ceiddsarvonne 1 25 
Murray’s sipenipaan 
Tilustrated 9 


The au nh Jerusalem. asbs 1.95 


Trug Ma Man, Sn other Practical 


By Sauce mes Sire HELL, D.D 
Peep of Day. 

OE ee Te ere eee cwee 
Peep of Day Library. 


Gi) Pe iiccncsensase 


Forty Years, secon peeteirtace ks 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
SEND FOR 


THE NOVEMBER WIDE AWAKE! 


November and October Wide Awakes ouly 
f price, ten cents each 
The Oct. No. anh the Girls’ Rules and Prize List 
for the Dolls’ Fair for the Hospital Children. The 
ov. No. secs tne Boys’ Rules aud Prize List, also a 
Pattern Sheet for a Doll’s entire wardrobe. Steel 
engraving to all whose work is creditable. All boys 
and girls ev “ pete} invited to compete. 
Address D. THROP & Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE SEVENTH EDITION 
JUST READY. 


A POWERFUL ROMANCE. 


AT THE COUNCILLOR’S; 


OR, 


A NAMELESS HISTORY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 
EK. MARLITT, 
Author of ** The Old Mam 'selle’s Secret,” * Gold Hi- 
sie,’ ‘Countess Gisela,” ete., ete. 
BY MRS. A. L. WISTER. 
i2mo. Fine Cloth. $1.75. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Deal- 
ers, or will be sent by mail, on receipt of the price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

715 and 7 717 ‘Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW LAW BOOKS 


IN PRESS AND PREPARATION, 


By Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. 


UNITED STATES REPORTS, S.C. Vol. XCI. 
OTTo I. 8vo. 

TABLE OF CASES IN UNITED STATES DI- 
GEST. First Series. Royal 8vo. 

GREENLEAF ON EVIDENCE. New Edition. 
Edited and Revised by J. WILDER MAY, Esq. 
authcr of ‘‘ May on Insurance.” 3vols. 8vo. 

BISHOP’S CRIMINAL LAW. Sixth Edition. 
2vols. 8vo. 

BISHOP’S DIRECTIONS AND FORMS IN 
CRIMINAL CAUSES. 8vo. 

SHEPLEY’S REPORTS. Vol. I. Reports of 
Cases argued and determined in the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the First Circuit. 8vo. 


New and Old Books. 


PRICED CATALOGUE NO. 6 


RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS 


n all departments of Literature just issued and will 
be sent free to any address. 


HENRY MILLER, Bookseller, 


$82 NASSAU STREET, New York. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


Libraries and old books bought. 
67,432 books on — 
Almost given aw: 
OT RYAW a Satalog ue free. Send stamp. 


LEGG 
3 mechiees Tact Bi ork City 


BOSTON WEEKLY TRAVELLER. 
THE BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
° IN 
NEW ENCLAND. 
Ful Market Reports, Shipping News, Stock Sales, 
Choice Poetry, Original and Selected Stories, The Latest 


News, Miscellaneous Reading for the Family Fireside, 
and Henry Ward Beecher's Sermons, 























$2.00 per year. 
11 copies $15.00. 
2l copies 25.00, including postage. 
Specimens free. 
BOSTON TRAVELLER, 
Boston, Mass. 





Is “Eternal” Punishment 
Endless ? 


BY JAMES MORRIS WHITON, Pu. D., 
Principal of Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 
Sq.16mo. Cloth, $1; Paper, 75 cts. 

A New England Congregational clergyman writes: 
“*T have read the work with exceeding satisfaction.” 
Another says: “I wish I could let you know how 
much your book has helped me.”’ A leading Presby- 
terian minister writes: ‘‘1 do not remember ever to 
have read a book that has taken deeper hold of me.” 
“A thoughtful, candid, earnest little book.”’—Ad- 
vanee. *“ Well written and shows careful study.”’— 
Methodist, “* Animportant contribution of calmness 
and critical reserve to theological inquiry.’’—Liberal 

Christian. 

*,* At all bookstores, or mailed on receipt of price 
by the Publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


381 WASHINGTON S8T., BOSTON. 
S.S. TEACHERS’ COMMENTARY. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on quan- 





tities. 
** Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bible readers. mole, attractive, correct 
Crosby. D.0. inthe use of learning.—Rev. Howard 


“Incomparably the best we know for the next quar- 
ter’s lessons.”—Rev, C. S. Robinson, D.D., in The Chris- 
tian W Cams ¥ 

** A member of my family has used it in preference 
to all others in conducting a large and adult Bible 
class.”—Prof. Austin Phelps, Andover Seminary. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N. Y 
Potter’s American Monthly, 


ILLUSTRATED. Beet Family Magazine in 
the Country, at r 1877. 5 copies one 
ear for $13; 10 co Re for $25: gg for 

N 50, and a copy of Potter's Bible Ency- 
& cepedia, quarto, 3,000 Illustrations, 
© price $25 given to the Mme sending 
- — club. For sale at all news-stands at 
-anumber. Special terms to Agents. 

r E. POTTER & CO., Philadelphia, Penn. 


APPLETON & CO,. 
PUBL ANHERS AND ot” S 
and 561 Broadway, N. Y. 
POTTS. = to any address on application. 





Subscribers 
for 


| 50,000 


| 
i 








“How to be a Christian.” B W. Gladden. 
Prepaid, 75c. M.H.SARGEN I Peeazarer: Boston. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


PREMIUM BIBLES, “saz | 


They are the Best and Cheapest|eceived the 
Bibles in the world. Most Liberal Highest 
Terms to Agents. For full partic-| 
ulars apply to | Award 


W. W. HARDING, (aueMeaat 


630 Chestnut &t., | the Great 
Philadelphia.| Exposition. 


FOR FALL AND CHRISTMAS TRADE. 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 5,000 
Choice Books, at 30 “4 50 per cent. 
below Publishers’ Price 
Great bargains. Send: for the best cata- 
logue of good books av issued free. 


301 Washington St., opp. Old South, Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


THE ONLY WEEKLY PAPER PUB- 
lished exclusively for Youth isthe ig ’ News, 
It is hapdaomely illustrated. Terms, $1.25 per an- 
num. Specimen number 3 cents. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


“THE CHRIST} AN is the beet aper that comes 
to me.”’—C. H. “One the best of the 
American a_%. joa. 8.”” — Londo ~) Christian Times. 
“That most excellent paper, THE CHRISTIAN.” —Brit- 
ish Herald, “Tne most unsectarian paper in the world.” 
—Sharon Mirror. ‘Free from denom nationalism and 
containing much valuable religious reading.”—Y. M. 
©. A. Quarterly. “1 like E CHRISTIAN for its unt- 
form sopndness, *1,—-Gesegs Mi Bris 




















Py te i ustrated, first-class, ese tten monthly 
family religious paper Tr, 33x46 inches (size of Harper's 
Weekly), printed wit clear type on fine paper. Estab- 
lished in 1866 Circulation about 40,000. Full of in- 
cidents, sketches, true stories, records of providences, 
answers to prayer, poetr music, temperance, religion, 
and common sense. 0 sectaria ism, controversy, 
politics, advertisements. pills, puffs, or patent — 
cines adm ~~ t contains four distinct 4- 


To canvassers or ministers, 
did premiums, ey commnianlous. ths free. wan ted. 


Address H. L. HASTINGS, Boston, Mass, 





THE 


COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


109 and 111 WORTH STREET. 


MERCHANTS contemplating CHANGES in their part- 
nerships or the formation of NEW FIRMs will oblige 
by communicating the same to us, that their names 
may appear correctly in'‘ THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY 
REGISTER.” 

Desiring to have our Kecords as accurate as possi- 
ble, we will accept the Statements and References of 
any Merchant,and give the same the most thoroujh 
scrutiny. as 

BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and MANUFACTURERS Wi’! 
oblige by informing us if in any case their knowl. 
edge and experience do not harmonize with our re- 
ports, Weask this that by fresh and thorough in- 
vestigation we may correct errors, if any are found 
to exist. 

“THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY REGISTER” will be 
ready for delivery shortly after the first of January 
next. 


McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


THE 


ALBANY LAW JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Record of the Law and the 
Lawyers. 


THE LAW JOWRNAL has been published for five 
ears, With steadily-increasing success, and its regue 
ar circulation is believed now to be much greater 
than than that of any similar periodical ever pub- 
lished. It has been the aim of its conductors to mike 
the LAW JOURNAL one of the very best of profes- 
sional journals—one that should not only furnish to 
the profession the results of the latest important ad- 
semen... both of this country and of Englund. 





in which ae topics of current interest will be dis- 
cussed wit 
of Case, containing brief expositions of the more im- 
ortant recent American and English decisions. 
‘ourth.—Abstracts of all decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, of the decisions of the 
New York Court of Ap eals and Supreme ¢‘ourt, snd 
of the important decisions of the Courts of tne Other 
tes. Fifth.—Full Reports of decisions woich are 
thought to be of especial interest and importance. 
Sivth.—Critical notices of new law-books, written with 
ability and candor and designed to give the pe 
sion a fair and reliable estimate of the legal works 
constantly issuing trom the press. Seventh.—General 
and Special Correspondence. Eighth—A Weekly 
Summary of home and foreign legai intelligence. 
Ninth.—The General Statutes of New York, printed 
in a supplement. The LAW JOURNAL is published 
every Saturday and «ach number contains twenty 
royal octavo double-column pages. It is entirely in- 
dependent of al) local or sectional influence, but in 
plan and contents is eminently national and is in- 
tended for the profession of the whole country. 
naga price, $5.00 a year, in advance. me of 
postage. Volume 15 will begin January Ist, 1877, An 
extra copy sent free to any one getting up a club of 
tive new subscribers. Specimen copies sent free on 
application. All remittances should pe by draft or 
P.-O. Money Order, to order of Weed, Parsons & Co. 
b Y. Address WEED, PARSONS & CO., 
Albany, N. ¥ 


ARTHUR’S 


Illustrated Home Magazine 


Year after year Tiodicals of 


the Home Maga- he day, it claims 
— continues to be, in its pe- 
ain in favor euliar character 
wit hn the people, and varied de- 
Taking oon more. tho: 

















common life and s = er 
magazine of its class. 

rms, $2.50 a year: 3 copies , ae $12, six 
copies and one extra to club get Specimen 


number 10 ce 


GREAT PRI -—For 20 subscribers at 


club rates, we give as a Premium, acopy ofour 
Great National Picture of all 


the Presi- 





subscribers at club rates. 
Home Magazine for sale by News Dealers, 


T.S. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, 








STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Sena 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Bosto' 


B. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








1319, 


GET THE BEST. 


THE WATCHMAN, 


(THE BEST RELIGIOUS PAPER 


IN NEW ENGLAND) 


AND, WITH A SINGLE EXCEPTION, THE 


OLDEST JOURNAL OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 


One of the most widely-circulated papers in the country. It was always good, but now is better than ever. 


IT IS A COMPLETE 


It advocates in an earnest and liberal spirit Christian Morals and Reform and a New Testament Christianity 


It has Religious, * Literary, Commercial, Agricultural, Family, and Sunday- 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


school Departments. 
ITS FOREIGN AND HOME CORRESPONDENCE Is. UNRIVALED. 


It is unsurpassed, if equaled, = the Amount and Quality of its Reading Matter. Terms, $3 .00 a year, in ad- 


ance. Postage free. Sample copies sent free. 


Address all communications fraser y 


THOMAS L. ROGERS, Business Manager, 


THE WATCHMAN, 











1876. 


BOSTON, MASS. 














, in ad- 


ASS. 

















November 9, 1876.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE CLEVELAND 


LEADER, 


the LEADING NEWStAGS= of ald 


with its evening edition, ““The Evening News,” 
has a larger circulation than all the other 
Waily Papers in Cleveland combined, and a 
larger circulation than any other Newspaper 
in the State ot Ohio. 


THE LEADER 
1S THE 


ONLY PURELY MORNINC DAILY 


Published in Dleveland. and | ie eons by express 
on the early traius, reaching all the vil- 
lages and towns of Northern Vhio and 
Western Pennsylvania a few hours 
atter publication. 


ir’ eavertigne ylogiane [pho E-EacEe 32 
sements 
Oar be both daily editions without extra cost. 


rien PRINTING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
THE 


Prairie Farmer 


(Established 1841.) 


A Weekly Agricultural and Household 
Journal, for Town and Country, 
for Old and Young. 
PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


Recognized Spat throughout the United States 
upon matters o 


CENERAL ACRICULTURE, HORTI- 
CULTURE, FLORICULTURE, 
STOCK-RAISINGC, POUL- 
TRY, BEES, etc. 

To which are added 


DEPARTMENTS OF 
CENERAL NEWS, RECORD OF THE 
SEASON, YOUTHS MISCEL- 
LANY, HOUSEHOLD LITER- 
ATURE, MARKETS, etc. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 








Single Copy, one year, Postpaid , $2 00 
Six Copies, one year, Postpaid 900 
Fleven Copies, one year, rn . 60 


Sample Copy Free to any address upon receipt of 
Postal-Cara. Prospectus and canvassing outfit sent 
gd to \ meee who are wanted everywhere to organ- 

ze 


Address PRAIRIE FARMER C0., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


F or Singing Schools! 


Make them doubly interesting by introducing 


THE ENCORE!! 


By L.0. EMERSON. 75c.; $7.50 per doz. 
THE ENCORE 


containsa First-class Elementary Course, with the 
best kind of exercises, nog tunes in one, two, three, 
or four parts, for practice 


THE ENCORE 


contains 100 pages filled = bright, wide-awake 
easy glees and four-part songs. Thus it is a good 
Glee Book, as well as eine babock Book. 


THE ENCORE 


contains 50 Hymn Tunes and Anthems of the best 
character. 


Mr. L. O. EMERSON 


(half a million of whose books have been pola) | bee 
never n as 


music exactly adapted to the public taste. 
‘tact ” in this matter is infallible. Then try 


THE ENCORE. 


For sale by all prominent dealers. Ci 
mailed, post-free, tor 15 cts. Rooctgpes 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co.,, J.E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, , Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 


Songs for the People! 


“Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Sonnet 


Used exclusively at the religious services held by 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


Hh na in Board Covers, $30 ; 35¢. each by mail. 
rice, Words only, $5 per TDS Gon 6c. each by mail. 

















““Winnowed Hymns.” |: 


ena epee ed ose tae Mes en Se 
Ce. ; D 
Sona h”). P' e OODY AND SANKEY 


Price, in Board Covers, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 


* Brightest and Best.” 


conse ae new and sterling songs for the Sunday. 
. LOWRY and ee 





pia it are datiehe- 
Price, in Board Covers, 830 per 100; 90. each by mal. 


The a 
sold by ageans uur other Publications are 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York 
91 Washington street, Chicago. 


; D.C . Will be connected with the school. 





EDUCATION. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 


College of Music. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL IN- 
STITUTION IN THE CITY. 
No. 56 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST ae Secretary. 








ry 
FRENCH ORVATS ani ve TAN BoaRDING 
ND DAY Manon YOR YOUNG LADIES, 


1 fast 1st Street, Co =" 2 Avenue, 
reopened October 8th. The Musical partment is 
under the care of Professors 8. B. Mills and B. 

Laurent. Mrs. M. J. R. Buel, late of Washington, 


DERGARTEN and PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Ute N. i, Vitatost eee pgs io INST} 
. Rates reduced to %172a Fac 
ioe ae better. n ee wo ge 





courses, for both sexes, or any = st chosen. 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; bd le Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time Pygvartionatel y. 
E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 
TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
American School x App. Form. mand 
forteacners now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


PAWLING INSTITUTE 
opens its next year Sept. llth, 1876. Superior advap- 
tages for Young Ladies. Address, for catalogue and 
terms, PAWLING INSTITUTE, Pawling, N. Y. 


————_—_——_—_———— 
PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETC. 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 


3 JOHN STREET, ROOM 3, 


has just opened for exhibition a splendid collection 











of rare 


ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS, 
Catalosues Sent on Apolication. 


MORTON GOLD PENS. 


Also every variety of 
Gold, Pearl, and Celluloid Pencils 
AND PEN-HOLDERS. 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
25 MAIDEN LANE' NEW YORK. 
HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 











FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, ete. embracing 


every style and finish. 254 BROADWAY. New York 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
E. & Bi, T. ANTHONY = :2o- 39 91 BROAD- 


way, N. ne ona 
Frames, Stereoscopes and V 





pie Materials. warded First Pre- 





25 FANCY CARD = hres with name, 10 conte, 
id. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. 


25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
PST EE SIT EI BS EE 





cts., postpaid. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
An agent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 
LIE E AND | a — 1 o>) —-5—S an) 
WINGS TONS 
Another $80, tirst6 days. Over Se,p0e copies of 


this 30,008 more need Life of f te Sy aie eon xplorer er sold. 
k @ 





cheap. A royal ¢' sprotuaely ‘or agen tes land’ ‘sery 


apedinane’ HUBBARD BR 
Philacelphi a. 


ANDERSON VILLE. 


DA ie i SrEV of Andersonville Pris- < 

Ch with, fonts catenbane "the > 
arge -_ mn containin e 

z ge > tenon soldiers whe died 2 

Ll 

ws 

> 


S., 725 Sansom Street, 








fa there, with ate and cause of death. Sent 
o =. — a price, $3. A splendid cam- 


n 
< ROERBULLL BROTHERS, Baltimore, Md. 
KE :: NOTICE. We have the largest and 





best selling Stationery Package inthe 
World. It contains 18 sheets of paper, 
18 envelopes. p pel, gbambolser. golden pen, and a 


. bolid Gold Pa Piypackagoe, with atsarted Serle 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
$50 to 8200 A MONTH FOR AGENTS 


UNIVSRRA HISTORY. 


A eae in all nations and in our own 
eae Snistory of 100 years makes this book sell 
faster than any —- 3 boo bay oo in a 

ow price, quic 28. e: 
fone Caeelax CMOCURDY & OO, Phiia., Pa 


by Bret 4 GENTS Ts! m3 have in press New Books 

les Dudiey Warner, Mark Twain, 

territory. Cstalo others. free Address AMER. 
ry es oan 

ICAN PU rd. Conn.. Chicago, or Cin, O. 


que ONE Agent in 57 days. 13 
cles. Samples free. Address 
tal M. LININGTON, Curcago. 
AGENTS WANTED to sell RUBBER STAMPS. 


™ best goods at low rates. 
VERSON & REED, Manuf’rs, 241 Broadway, N. Y. 

















950 4 wanted, male or female, 

f pny a b it se artic] 

3? mat i e bes selling art ne ro a ree. —F in 
easil ade. Nov: 

$10 Oeste free Fenton & arin Nassau stan. Y, 


co Week je 1 
$552$77 2. OcVickuhY, Aucusta; Maing. 


LO 2°25 Ser Seater gece 
Sra ie tetrad Cele 


Ss, "3 SONS, BOSTON. (Estab’d 1830, 
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Che Independent. 


“A LETTER FROM TO-MORROW.” 
THE WORDS OF A CHILD. 


BY MRS. S. M. B, PIATT, 





THE child stood sweet and shy ; 
** Now listen—do not cry: 
‘ A Letter from To-morrow ——’” he piteous- 
ly said ; 
Then wavered, frowned, and blushed, 
And looked away and hushed 
The elfin voice that spoke through lips of 
human red. 


* | cannot read the rest,”’ 
He prettily confessed, 
“ Because—it is not plain!” Ah! would I hear 
it read? 
Poor little hands, to hold 
A thing so dim and cold, 
So full of sad shorn hair and last words of the 
dead! 


Let it go where it will, 
There must be news of ill. 
Send it to that great house across the shining 
street : 
To-night, in lights and lace,§ 
There Madam holds her place, 
Brief as the foreign flowers that drop dead at 
her feet. 


Madonna hair and eycs 
Remind one of the skies 
(No other picture there more subtly hides its 
paint). 
Divinely of the earth !— 
That last dear dress from Worth 
Is too Parisian, perhaps, to fit a saint. 


This letter’s shadowy date, 
“ To-morrow,”’ folds her fate— 
(Reach for it, eager arm, so beautiful and 
bare !) 
She reads: ‘‘ Your hair is gray, 
And men forget the day— 
Can you remember it?—the day when you 
were fair!” 


He reads—her stately lord, 
Outglittering some chance sword, 
Or right new gold, perhaps, wherewith his 
hame was made: 
“ Taken as in a snare |— 
Called by a bird of the air 
To justice, go and give and take it, O be- 
trayed!” 


Still keep the letter there :— 
His boy, the gracious heir 
To beauty, love, and hope—a brave enough 
estate— 
Lets fall his toys and reads, 
“‘ Wounded to death !’’ and heeds. 
A coffin for white flowers stands ready at the 
gate, 


Give her the letter—see 
How fairy-sweet is she, 
His girl in her first youth! She droops her 
flower-like head, 
To read—no charméd tale 
Of bridal buds ang veil ; 
But finds a broken ring and leave to earn her 
bread. 


Take, now, the letter where 
There’s music in the air, 
And let the poet read: ‘“‘ The worm likes well 
your book.”’ 
Painter, if you are he, 
Master that is to be, 
Your name is not in all this letter—only look ! 


Some scented page will bring 
This letter to the king ; 
To-morrow will be smooth with him and 
loyal-sweet : 
“Your throne is shaken, sire; 
Your palace lost in fire ; 
Your prince must hide with sand the far 
tracks of his feet !’’ 


Shut close your letter, child. 
_ The wind is weird and wild— 
I give it to the wind to bury in the sea, 
Full fathom five, and pray 
That till the Judgment Day 
No fisherman may bring such treasure sp to 
me |! 
rE 


THE REVIVAL IN CHICAGO. 
BY THE REV. ABBOTT E, KITTREDGE; 





THE fourth week of Mr. Moody’s laters 
in this city began with a stormy Sabbath, 
and yet nearly three thousand were present 
at the eight-o’clock meeting, though the 
rain was falling fast. This early service is 
for Christian workers, and especially Sun- 
day-school teachers, and all who attend 
cannot fail to receive a blessing. Thetex® 


34:—‘‘ To every man his work”—and the 
line of thought was like this: Work is a 
necessity to growth. Every man has a 
special work assigned him by Infinite Wis- 
dom, and this is his work, which, if left un- 
done, no one else can do. There is a varie- 
ty of gifts in the Church, and this variety 
isa great power, and no Christian lives 
who has not at least one gift; so that 
every one can do something toward build- 
ing up the Kingdom of God. In your 
own circle of friendship or business you 
can do more for Christ than your pastor 
can do. Surely, every Christian can tell 
what Jesus has done for his soul; and if 
all the Christians of Chicago should for one 
day open their lips to speak of salvation 
the city would be shaken from one end to 
the other. Mr. Moody illustrated his,sub- 
ject by relating how a young convert in the 
Washington Market, New York, was in- 
strumental in leading fifty-nine of his com- 
panions to the Saviour. At four o’clock 
Sunday afternoon, theugh the storm con- 
tinued, nine thousand persons were crowd- 
ed into the Tabernacle, and the sermon was 
from John iii, 8: ‘‘ Except a man be born 
again,” etc. It was a very powerful discourse 
upon the necessity of the new birth, and 
one of the most eloquent passages was 
when Mr. Moody, in closing his sermon, 
said: “Infidels and skeptics ridicule this 
doctrine of the new birth, and they tell us 
that reformation is the only regeneration 
possible. But all the infidels of the world 
cannot convince me that I am the same 
man that 1 was twenty-two yearsago. I 


| know that I was born again—radically 


changed in thought, in desire, in purposes; 
and no arguments can overthrow this, my 
experimental knowledgé of God’s power in 
my own soul.” The sermons of the week 
have all been addressed to the impenitent, 

and they have been thoughtful, as well as 
earnest appeals, whieh few could resist, 

The subject on Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings was ‘The Blood,” and a few 
quotations will give you some idea of the 
beauty and power. of these sermons. 

‘When Abraham took the knife to plunge 
it into the heart of Isaac, God cried ‘Abra 

ham, Abraham, spare thy son.’ But when 
God’s Son hung on Calvary no voice was 
heard, ‘Spare him.’ No. God so loved 
Abraham that he spared his son; but God 
so loved you and me that he did not spare 
His Only Son.” ‘‘ You may preach the 
moral character of Jesus Christ ten thou- 
sand years, and you will never save a soul.” 
‘“‘The blood was to be sprinkled on the 
doorposts, but not on the threshold. God 
never wants the blood trampled on; yet 
that is what sinners are doing.” ‘‘It is 
not anything in us, but only the blood, that 
saves. The fly was just as safe in the Ark 
as theelephant.” ‘‘ It was death that kept 
death out.” ‘‘The scarlet thread runs 
through the whole Bible, from Genesis to 
Revelation.” 

This week has been a. harvesting season, 
for already the seed sown is springing up 
and bearing fruit in the conversion of 
souls. The inquiry-rooms are crowded 
every evening. Mr. Moody’s method is 
this: After the preaching in the~ Taber- 
nacle, he invites all who desire to be 
Christians, with the workers, to passintothe 
two smaller rooms, during the singing of 
the closing hymn. Then he asks all those 
who desire salvation to kneel while a prayer 
is being offered. At the close of the 
prayer Christians are requested to converse 
with those who are kneeling, and half an 
hour or more is spent in these quiet per- 
sonal interviews. Of course, there are 
some injudicious Christians who de more 
harm than good; for no work can be more 
solemn than this; but the larger number, [ 
believe, are earnest, judicious advisers, and 
many of our most prominent business and 
professional citizens and refined, earnest 
ladies can be seen night after night pointing 
sinners to the Lamb of God. As regards 
the inquirers, many are from Christian 
families; but the larger number are per- 
sons who are never seen inside our 
churches, and the danger is that they will 
be uncared for by the churches, and, if so, 
must grow cold and lose their interest 
when these special services are ended. 

A Boston merchant of wealth bought 
his ticket to return home on Saturday, 





this Sabbath morning was from Mark xiii, 


4 Friday evening became deeply 


October ist; but at the meeting — 
inter- 
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ested, and concluded to change his ticket 
for Monday. Monday came; but his 
burden of sin was heavier than ever, and 
he resolved to wait another day. Tuesday 
found him still more anxious and heavy- 
laden, and he conciuded to wait till Wednes- 
day; and Tuesday night, when inquirers 
were invited to kneel, he, after a severe 
struggle, went down upon his knees, and 
the peace of God flowed at once into his soul. 
From a confirmed skeptic he was changed 
to a joyful believer, and every night since 
he has been laboring with the inquirers. I 
do not know when he will go to Boston now. 
On Friday last Mr. Moody requested any 
who were confirmed drunkards to meet him 
in an adjoining room, after the noon meet- 
ing. Twenty-five accepted his invitation, 
twenty-four of whom professed to have 
passe@ from death unto life before the 
meeting closed. So the work goes on; and 
Mr. Moody stated on Sabbath morning that 
he had never seen, in all his experience of 
the last three years, such encouragement in 
the first four weeks as here in Chicago. 
But I must reserve many other interesting 
facts until my next, when I trust the 
shower of grace will have increased to a 
still greater blessing. 
CHICAGO, ILL., October 30th, 1876. 
Jo 


te Every render vein THE INDE- 
PENDENT will please turn to 
Page 13 and read carefully our 
prospectus. 











New York and Vicinity, 


Tue Times, of this city, contains the fol- 
lowing interesting account of some stray 
“copy” from London. Some time ago The 
Times received a package post-marked Lon- 
don,and addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Finch, Compos- 
itors’ Department, Af. Times, M. 8.” After 
it had lain uncalled for a month or more, 
it was opened, and found to be the entire 
“copy”? of an edition of The African Times, 
published at No. 121 Fleet Street, London. 


“It had evidently been sent from the edit- 
orial department of that journal to the com- 
posing-room, in some other street, through the 
mail. A close examination of 'the wrapper 
showed that the mark ‘ M.S.’ had been mistaken 
for ‘U.8.,’ and hence the package was sent on 
board a New York steamer, and in due time 
arrived at this office. The matter intended for 
‘making up’ The African Times is a curiosity to 
those used 4 witnessing the enormous quantity 
of manuscript used in preparing the daily edi- 
tions of the metropolitan newspapers. The 
‘ market reports’ covers a half-sheet of ordinary 
note-paper. The Standard receives a furious on- 
slaught, in twenty lines, for publishing news 
‘eight months old,’ announcing the signing of 
peace articles between the Liberian Govern- 
ment and the Cape Palma District. Then 
comes about two columns of ‘exchange’ mat- 
ter, clipped from the London daily journals ; 
and finally a sound editorial on ‘ the old abom- 
ination, the desolating curse—slavery—in the 
British possessions on the western coast of 





Africa.’ tae ‘letters to the editor’ complete 
the ‘ cony’ intended for publication in one edi- 
tion of African Times, whose readers have, 


doubtless, been deprived of their weekly litera- 
ture; while the scene between the editorial de- 
partment and the foreman of the composing- 
room upon the non-appearance of ‘copy’ can 
readily be conjectured.”’ 


...A semi-monthly Journal is now issued 
from the New York Aquarium, which has be- 
eome a popular resort. The second number of 
The Journal mentions some of the obstacles 
which have been met and overcome in estab- 
lishing the Aquarium. The first difficulty was 
to build tanks strong enough to withstand the 
great pressure to which they are subjected. 
Many trials were made before the glass fronts 
eould be secured. These fronts are an inch in 
thickness. ‘‘ Then came the still more perplex- 
ing problem connected with the storing and 
distribution of sea-water. In order to keep 
this water pure, it must be stored away from 
the light, in an immense cement-lined reservoir, 
while the pumps and distributing pipes must 
be all of hard rubber. It was at once evident 
that the only water that would serve the pur- 
pose must beobtained well out to sea; hence, 
a steamer has been and will still continue to 
be constantly and solely engaged in bringing 
in sea-water from beyond Sandy Hook.’”? The 
water thus procured is filtered and aerated, to 
make it perfectly clear. 


.- There are fifteen new buildings in course 
of erection inthis city which will cost a total 
of over $3,000,000. The list may be of interest : 
Union Dime Savings Bank, $285,000; New York 
Hospital, $400,000; Jefferson Market Court 
House, $350,000; Comrt House enlargement ; 
$430,000 ; Second-avenue Railroad Depot, $125,- 
000 ; Trinity Church extension,{ $35,000 ;§Fifth- 
avenue Theater, $35,000; F. W. Stevens’s man- 
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sion, $300,000; American News Company’s 
building, $200,000; Cedar-street Offices, $45,- 
000; Arnold, Constable & Co.’s store, $400,000 ; 
William H. Webb’s apartment house, $200,000 ; 
Park & Tilford’s improvement, $75,000; Dr. 
Sabine’s new church, $100,000 ; St. Augustine’s, 
chapel, $450,000. 


...-Brooklyn is not to lose Dr. Talmage. 
Who else could fill the Tabernacle as he does ? 
The Chicago Journal says that Dr. Talmage, 
“on learning that his name had been used by 
the Plymouth Church, Chicago, with reference 
to a call, has telegraphed that he would prefer 
that his name be withdrawn, as he could not 
accept such a call, if tendered.”’ He said in 
his church last Sunday that, as the church had 
come together under his own toil, he did not 
expect to leave it until he was called to the 
better Church in Heaven. He did not believe 
there was a wider field of usefulness on earth, 
and he intended to work it to the last. The 
church was in a better spiritual and financial 
condition than ever before. Heintended to do 
the best for it that he could, and he expected, 
in return, the prayers and sympathies and sup- 
port of his congregation. 


....The appropriations for the expenses of 
the Jersey City schools will be exhausted 
November 10th, and the Board of Education 
has passed a resolution dismissing the teachers 
from that date till December 1st, when the new 
annual appropriation becomes available. The 
teachers have held a meeting, and decided to 
give their services gratuitously for the period, 
on condition that the Board of Finance and the 
Board of Education will try to secure legislation 
which will enable them to receive their pay. 


..-It costs something to turn the wheels of 
the municipal machine of New York. The 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment allows 
for 1877 $32,089,970, which is a reduction of 
something like two millions from the budget 
of 1876. The largest item of appropriation is 
that for the interest on the public debt, which 
amounts to over $9,000,000. The state tax for 
1877 is estimated at $4,162,883. For 1876 it was 
over $7,000,000. 


..Mrs. Van Cott, the Methodist evangelist, 
was announeed to begin a series of revival 
meetings in this city on Tuesday night last, the 
eve of election. The meetings will be held in 
the Methodist Episcopal church on Eleventh 
Street. Some of the most successful revivals 
ever known in this vicinity were carried on last 
winter by this lady at Newburgh, Newark, and 
elsewhere. 


....The Memorial Presbyterian church of 
this city, Dr. Robinson’s, has paid off $200,000 
of church debt in the past five years. The last 
installment of this amount—$25,000—was paid 
over last week. There is still a funded debt of 
$100,000, which will be kept on hand for the 
present generation. The church will seat about 
2,000 people. 


..Street signs in New York make quitea 
study. A sign in Ludlow Street reads: ‘‘ Ex- 
PREss,n & Truck,n & Movin don hear.”’ 
There is a firm in Grand Street known as ‘‘ Bear- 
up and Carraher.”? A sausage dealer in Hud- 
son Street bears the appropriate name of 
“Tink.” 


....One of the oldest printers in New York, 
George Shearman, died last week, at the age of 
62. He came to this city from Providence in 
1834, and was employed in “sticking” type 
from that time till his death. The last thirty 
years of his life were spent on The Tribune. 


.... The New York Board of Education gen- 
erously allowed the teachers Monday and Tues- 
day as holidays. The teachers visited the 
Centennial Exhibition on Monday. Brooklyn 
schools never take election day as a holiday. 


....The “high hopes”? of many dealers in 
campaign portraits will be brought low by the 
result of the election. Pictures of a defeated 
presidential candidate could not be given away. 


...Mr. Tupper has not had crowded audi- 
ences in this eity and Brooklyn for his even- 
ing readings. Perhaps the general interest in 
politics has interfered. 


..»-Hundreds of birds are killed, in their 
southward flight, by striking against the cables 
of the East River Bridge, at night. 


....The New York Post-office is a big insti- 
tution. It has yecently ordered and received 
five thousand new mail-bags. 


....A Broadway fruit store labels a large 
green gourd “The Great Glukomacarizonian 
California Pear.” . 


.-.-Commodore Vanderbilt has yet so good 
a hold on life as to regret that he has not been 
able to register. 


»+.. There are forty-two unoccupied stores on 
Broadway between City Hall and Astor Place. 


....The new railroad tunnel under Bergen 





Heights will be opened shortly. 
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persons who work in damp places, and to all persons 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is — that you have con' a lame back, a 





enson’s Ca 
bination = the purest India ravoer and other gums 


with Capcine—a powerful external stimulant and the 
quickes' in-reliever everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more certxin. nson’s 


Capcine Plaster is 2% cents. For molar by all druggists. 
SEABURY & J OnNS 
Miccomssasion Chemists, N.Y. 


Iynleo 
Mix the Magic Oil with water and ga 
Try this three times a day for a fewdays. It don’t 
cost much. A prominent person who has tried this 
ina very aggravated case says: “* Within two weeks 
€ bt AL e of catarrh had left me.’ 
ENRY,CURRAN & CO., Gen’! Agents. 





For Catarrh use Rence’s Pain-Killing 





country, where the ny of climate and of water 

are very likely to cause disorders. They contain gen- 

uine medicines and are not at all u leasant to take. 

i ~ stores have them,”’—. on’s Southern 
ravel 





HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom refiected from some 


poor, despondent. dyspeptic inthe home-gircle. If 
your en fe seats does not keep it, send to at gt pea 
STA BLER, Wholesale Druggis Vesey 
street, New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


A Fragrant Breath and Pearly Teeth 


are easily obtained by cleansing your teeth daily 
with that justly-popular dentifrice, SOZODONT. 
Composed of rare antiseptie herbs, tt imparts white- 
ness to the teeth,a delicious aroma to the breath, 
and preserves intact, from youth to old age, the 
teeth. Acidity of the stomach will destroy the 
strongest teeth unless its effects are counteracted 
with SOZODONT ; and this pure tooth-wash protects 
the dental surfaces by removing every impurity that 
adheres to them. Ask your druggist for SOZODONT. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 








Ishall take every epportunity te 
recommend ond rates your in- 
KELLOGG. 


LUCCA. 


rome 

PATTI. I 4 used the Pianos of every 
celebrated ane” yours 
the preference over 

Your * Pianos astonish me, I have 
never yet seen any Pianos which 


Madame Parepa called you 

ano the finest in the Tnited 
States. I that opin- 
_ They have no Rival any 


STRAUSS. 


WEALI. 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St., N. Y. 


STECK 


PIANOS 


are seknowledged to be the best. They have re- 





THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1878. 
WAREROOMS, 3% B. 147TH 8r., N. Y 
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The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great ni and 
ny of - rene and fine tone qualities.— 
= urna 
We recommend them as being in every reli- 
able and satisfactory.—Oliver 'Diteon & Co. was | 
Are the ps ps = gga of mustesl mechanism.—Provt- 
‘ournal. 


ga” EASY TERMS TO DEALERS. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


CH AND Gk OF SUPERIOR 


GHURCH AND Girt. Oncans. 





Cor. North Grgre an 


Gnesibeations a S108. abiding upon ap- 
plication 





A PIANO CHEAP, 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for es'e cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. Cufkonmr, Box 
2787, New York. 
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TheGChickering 
PIANO, 


a 
The Victor in all great contests 
and for THE PAST 53 YEARSthe ACKNOWL- 
EDGED STANDARD OF THE WORLD (being 
copied not only by the makers of this country, 
but of Europe), will be offered during the months of 








November and December at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
THE HIGHEST AWARDS ,,,. 


granted our Pianos in the Great Worlds’ Fairs 
of LONDON, 1851, and PARIS, 1867; and at 
Paris, iu addition to the First Gold Medal, the 
CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR was 
conferred upon these instruments, and was the High- 
est Award of the Exhibition and was given ONLY to 
CHICKERING & SONS. 


Our Pianos at the 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED a MEDAL and 
DIPLOMA, and the Report of the JUDGES is 
more emphatic and more conclusive in all that relates to 
the requirements of a first-class Piano than has been 
accorded to any of our competitors. 


Friends, Customers, and Strangers wishing to pur- 
chase(or examine) instr ts are respectfully in- 
vited to visit our Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Chickering Hall, 
FIFTH AVE., COR. 18TH ST. 
CETZE’S 


New and Improved School 
FOR THE 
PARLOR ORGAN. 


By J. A. GETZE. 
Contains 144 pages and same size page as former work. 
Teachers and Pupils will find this a great improve- 
ment on his former work, that has been so popular, 
Sent by mail. Price $2.50. 


Ss. S. CORDON & SON, 
13 East Fourteenth Street, 


‘HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are excelled by none, 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 




















OOMS: 
Nos. 490, 492. $8 ne and 498 West 57th 
and 870 Penk a Rvesae’ New ork City. ' 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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FEE ESTE 


wits eA pas ce 


(Established 1846.] 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


) Brattleboro, Vt. ’ 
s@ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 

Before you buy, send for information, circulars, and 

price-list, Guaranty unlimi m,-¥ t for ap- 

roval and satisfaction sosured » y our ‘ e 

Dyer ’ Address Chambers Piane 0 

é 4th Avenue, New York. 





TRAVEL. 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 


Trenton, Philadelphia, and the Centennial. 
vassenser 








In New York—Central of New Jersey,foo 
of Liberty and foot of Clarkson U 
Town. in P elphia—Nortn Pennsylvania 
road, corner Be: a perosis. 

men: M ost OCT. 9th, 1876, 
Leave New York, foot of Liberty St., at horas T: -7 
“G55 4.20; 1:30, 6:00, 680 P.M. Leave Philadel 

7:30, 9:30 A.M.; 1:30, 3:20, 5:00. 6:80 P.M. Palen D 

éng- Rox are attached to the 7:45 and 9:15 A.M. 

trains New York. Boats leave foot of Clarkson 

St. at 6:35, 7:85, 9:05 a.M.; a, 1 EL 

ain th eats ear 

Lady deiive at 
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for 1877 


will be a better paper, in every way, than ever 
Yefore. We believe we have always given our 
subscribers their money’s worth ; but these are 
“hard times,’’ and many people are debating 
what newspapers they can drop. We not only 
Want to make it impossible for one of our sub- 
sribers to leave us, but we desire to make THE 
.ADEPENDENT fulfill every want of those who 
can afford to take only one periodical. To this 
end, guided by long experience and by new 
study of the wants of our army of readers, we 
propose to strengthen THe INDEPENDENT in 
every department and to add to it several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 


of great importance and value. 


L 
We shall print continuously through the 


”” SERMONS 


by the most eminent divines in the country, 
stenographically reported for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, and revised from the manuscript of the 
preacher. Instead of confining ourselves to one 
clergyman, however eminent, we propose to 
print, during the course of the year, sermons 
from the most celebrated preachers in the coun- 
try, of all Evangelical denominations from 
Maineto California. In course of time, therefore, 
our readers will have the benefit of hearing the 
most famous ministers of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Washington, etc., etc. 
This is an entirely new feature in religious 
journalism and one whose merits are apparent 
ata glance. 
Il. 


A series of articles on 


Christian Work, 


by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., will be in- 
valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and to every Christian man or woman. Dr. 
Tyng is himself one of the most indefatigable 
and successful organizers and workers, and he 
is just the man to write about the practical 
methods by which he and others must labor. 
His papers will be full of the most interesting 
and valuable advice and counsel. 


Il 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


of American life will also be a very prominent 
attraction for 1877. It will begin the middle 
of December, and its title will be 


2A PAPER CITY,” 


and its author will be 


D. R. LOCKE 
(REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY), 
President Lincoln’s favorite humorist and the 
most popular and influential of American polit- 
ical satirists. This is Mr. Locke’s first novel,and 
is regarded as his best literary work. It vividly 
illustrates the present era of speculation, of 
living without work, of making money without 
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THE ABOVE IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 





capital, of getting bread without the sweat of 
the brow, of high living without any sure in- 
come, and of fine clothes without greenbacks 
to pay the tailor. It will be one of the most 
sparkling, attractive, and interesting serials ever 
—™ and who knows but it will prove 
to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 


for which we have been waiting a hundred 
years ? IV 


We are also able to promisea series of ‘‘rich, 
racy, and truthful’? communications from 


ELDER BREWSTER, JR, 


OF BREWSTERVILLE, MASS., 


on men and things, religion and politics, and 
every ‘‘top topic,’’ as it comes up. The 
Elder is a descendant of the old Puritan stock, 
and he has spent a lifetime in thinking, rather 
than writing ; so our readers will have “ an old 
man for counsel’ all through the year. The 
Elder’s notions may be a little old-fashioned 
and peculiar, but they will not err on the side of 
shoddyism, cowardice, or fashionable infidelity. 


Vv. 
GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


All the old features, which have given the 
paper its suceess, will only differ from their 
present standard in being better than ever. As 
for the COMMUNICATSD ARTICLES, we mean, 
now that our first eentury is over, to give our 
younger writers a more frequent chance to be 
heard, when they offer lively prose or good 
poetry. Our four long columns must never be 





four ruts for the same sets of wagon-wheels to 
trundle in. We mean to keep our readers’ old 
favorites and to be ever on the alert for new 
blood. The Editorials and Editorial Notes will 
be crisp and sparkling, judicial and fearless, 
timely and thoughtful. The department of 
Religious Intelligence will be enlarged and 
broadened. Literary matters will be looked 
after more carefully than ever, and the Book 
Department will aim to be a complete guide for 
buyers and readers, rich and poor. The Sun- 
day-school Lesson will be expounded by one 
of the most skilled Sunday-school men in the 
country. In the Scientific columns we shall 
keep track of all the newest inventions and 
discoveries. The Biblical Research, Personal, 
Ministerial, Art, Missions, Educational, and 
Agricultural Departments will be continued. as 
well as our famous Commercial and Financial 
Summaries, and market reports, which thou- 
sands of merchants, capitalists, and business 
men, in all parts of the country, have long re- 
garded as indispensable. The column of In- 
surance News will be conducted by a writer new 
to our columns, who is one of the best-informed 
insurance menin the United States. Lastly, 
the children will be given all the bright stories 
and poems they can read. 


itis a | 
OUR GREAT PREMIUM 


for the year we believe to be the best ever 
offered—visz.: 


The Works of Charles Dickens 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edi- 
tion of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
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each and every person, whether already a sub- 
scriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s 
subscription in advance we will forward B 
INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any 
one volume from the following list : 
1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pagés. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 
pages. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504pages. 
9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 
11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
Notes. 506 pages. 
. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations 
514 pages. 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 
pages. 
14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christ- 
mas Stories. 356 pages. 
15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
of England, Master Humpbrey’s Clock, etc. 
560 


pages. 
Each additional subscriber shall have an ad- 
ditional volume, postage paid. Each sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, 
and soon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 


we will send 


DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a 
chance to own the entire works of the great- 
est and most popular novelist of the century. 
Each novel is complete in one volume (some 
containing two or more stories), clearly 
printed from fine large type, on paper 
of extra quality, and beautifully bound 
in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in 
black and gold. Each volume furthermore 
contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by the celebrated American artist, Sol. Eytinge, 
Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. 
Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote: 


‘* They are remarkable for a delicate percep- 
tion of beauty, a lively eye for character, a 
most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and 
a general modesty and propriety which I great- 
ly like. 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the book 
stores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
IMMEDIATELY. 

We are prepared to send this premium 

through the publishers (Lee & Shepard) all 

over the United States and the Canadas to the 


extent of 
100,000 
Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen 
at our office. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT con- 
tains 32 large octavo pages, forming a week- 
ly magazine in itself ; whereas all other folded 
religious papers have only from 16 to 20 pages, 
of smaller size. 

Thus THE INDEPENDENT offers for $3 twice 


as much as any other religious journal in the 
country or the world and is pre-eminently 


THE PAPER FOR HARD TIMES. 


Subscription, with premium, $3 per annum in 
advance. : 
Vor 4 months, without premium, ae in advance, 
ee NS rr “ (7 et the 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATIONS OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 


tn 


THE BIRD OF PREY. 
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MR. MICAWBER AND HIS FAMILY, 








MR. PICKWICK AND SAM WELLER. 
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NOTICES. 


t All commanications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

«@ All communications etpetueeentanare: 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPEYDENT, Box 2787, 


ta” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
> ‘authenticated by the name and address of 
writer; not necessarily for ean but as 
zuaranty of good faith. 

&” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed ip the communications 

our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent t0 THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by 8 stamped nd 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be ~ 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York; November 9th, 1876. 
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te” Every reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will please turn to 
Page 13 and read carefully our 
prospectus. 





DEVELOPMENT AND THE ATONE- 
MENT. 


THE following questions are sharply put 
and deserve a frank answer: 

‘*To THE EpiItorR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“Apropos of the Huxley lectures and the 
various editorial and pulpit replies, is it not 
strange how persistently the point in question 
is ignored ? 

‘* With one voice the apologists reply, in ad- 
mirable temper, to Huxley about as follows: 
Weare all open to conviction ; the truth is our 
desire. Your theory is plausible, is supported 
by certain evidence ; but not enough—it is not 
proven. Then they address the Christian 
reader: We deny Huxley’s conclusions, on 
the ground of insufficient evidence ; but,if sub- 
sequent research preduces adequate evidence, 
your religion will not suffer thereby. Dr. Tay- 
lor said this in substance in a letter to The 
Tribune. Now, sir, the evidence furnished by 
Darwin, Huxley, and others to support the 
evolution theory may not be sufficient for edit- 
ors and clergymen; but it is for vast numbers 
of the rest of the community. A very large 
proportion of the coming generation are be- 
lievers in Huxley’s theory—enough of them, at 
least, to have some one who believes its adop- 
tion will not prove adverse to the Christian re- 
ligion to rise up and say how a man can be an 
Evangelical Christian and a beliover in evolu- 
tion. 

“Clearly, the fundamental proposition of 
Evangelioal Christian theology is the doctrine 
of the Atonement. One can be a believer in 
Christ and his precepts, after the manner of the 
Unitarians, and ignore the Atonement ; but, if 
I understand Evangelical theology, the Atone- 
ment is its fundameutal proposition. 

‘‘ Now, elearly enough, by Paul’s reasoning 
in the Epistle to the Romans, the Atonement 
presupposes the fall of man, his original per- 
fection, his subsequent fall. If there has 
been no fall, no atonement is necessary. Now, 
secondly, with the evolution theory there can 
have been no fallof man. He is better to-day 








than ever before. He has arisen from original 
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degradation to his present proud position by 
an inward propulsion. The evolution theory 
sweeps away the doctrine of a fall, and by 
Paul’s reasoning the Atonement is unnecessary. 
How, then, can a man believe (as, if worst 
comes to worst, you all say he can) at one and 
the same time the evolution theory and be an 
Evangelical Christian ? 
““TNQUIRER.”’ 
We answer: 


First. That evolution is not absolutely in- 
consistent with the literal truth of the 
Mosaic account of the Fall. Evolution is 
not necessarily gradual. Under Divine 
Providence, a first man might have been 
suddenly produced from a lower ancestry, 
as Darwin says that the Ancon and Man- 
champ breeds of sheep, the Niata cattle, 
turnspit and pug dogs, jumper and frizzled 
fowls, short-faced tumbler pigeons, the 
black-shouldered peacock, and a multitude 
of vegetable varieties have suddenly ap- 
peared in nearly the same state as we now 
see them. This first man might bave been 
thus produced from a lower form, received 
a reasonable and sinless soul, and then 
fallen, through disobedience. 

Second, Supposing it should be proved 
that man was produced gradually, and that 
the Mosaic account of the creation of Adam 
and especially of Eve is mythical; then, 
doubtless, Paul’s illustration from the Fall, 
though good for those to whom he wrote, 
who believed in its literal truth, as he, no 
doubt, did also, would not be good for us. 
If man should be proved to have slow- 
ly developed from a bestial and savage 
state into a social and moral being, then 
Paul's illustration from the primal sin 
of Adam would cease to be effective. 
Nevertheless, its use by him was legit- 
imate, and is no more to the prejudice 
of revelation than the use by Paul and 
other New Testament writers of erroneous 
but aocepted Septuagint translations from 
the Old Testament. 

Third, and chiefly, the doctrine of the 
Atonement does not depend on the doc- 
trine of the Fall; but on that of human 
sinfulness and corruption. Man needs re- 
demption not because he sinned through 
Adam; but because he is a sinner now. 
He needs it not because of total depravity 
nor of original sin ; but because of actual and 
universal transgression. Paul’s reasoning 
in Romans v is not a demonstration; but an 
illustration by parallel and antithesis from 
the universal belief of his Jewish readers. 
The doctrine does not depend in the least 
upon the illustration; but upon the fact 
that men are sinners, no matter how, and 
need salvation and forgiveness. We are 
dead in sin not because Adam sinned; but 
because we have sinned, and Christ died 
that our sins might be healed. ‘As in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive’; not because in Adam all die 
therefore in Christ shall all be made alive. 








WAITING AND HOPING. 


WE are waiting, as we go to press, for the 
news in regard to the election, and would, 
if we consistently could, stop the press till 
the news came. Before this issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT reaches its readers they will 
have heard the news, and we shall have 
heard the same. Next week, wiser then than 
now, we shall have something to say in the 
way of comment; but for the present we 
must wait. 

We are hoping, yea, confidently expect- 
ing that the news will announce the defeat 
of Tilden and Hendricks and the “ solid 
South,” and the election of Hayes and 
Wheeler. For this we have labored, with a 
profound conviction that the best interests 
of the country will thereby be served. Our 
confidence in the result has rested upon 
the intelligence, the virtue, and the pa- 
triotic purpose of the great body of the 
Northern people. It has seemed to us well 
nigh morally impossible that they should 
hand the Government over to the party 
that was disloyal during the war, that 
avowed the principles of repudiation in 
1868, that has committed itself to a viola- 
tion of the public faith in respect to specie 
resumption, that selected two well-known 
‘Copperheads” for its standard-bearers, and 
that depended mainly on the ‘‘ solid South” 
and the Catholic Irish of this city. We 
have refused to recognize as real the moral 
possibility of so great a blunder in public 
sentiment. 

We may, nevertheless, have been mis 








taken; and, if such shall prove to be the 
fact, we propose to accept the result and 
do the best we can to avert impending evils. 
The political attitude then presented by 
the country would be a nearly solid Demo- 
cratic South in power through the Demo- 
cratic party, and a nearly solid Republican 
North out of power by defeat. We do not 
expect to witness this spectacle; yet the 
reality would involve the future in the 
gravest uncertainty. The men the nation 
had to conquer would then be practically 
its rulers, and that, too, in only about 
eleven years after the conquest. What 
they would do with the Government would 
not depend on Mr. Tilden, who would not 
be their master, but rather their servant. 
Mr. Hendricks has said a great many bad 
things during the canvass; but he certainly 
hit the mark once, when he said: ‘‘ The 
administration of any President will be in 
the main what the party which elected him 
makes it.” This would be true of Mr. 
Tilden, if elected, in spite of all his prom- 
ised vetoes, 

Republican success, on the other hand, 
if that has been gained, will continue the 
practical ascendency of the great principles 
which have governed the party ever since 
its organization. There will be no doubt 
as to the future. The people will know 
what to expect. The public credit will be 
maintained and specie resumption will be 
secwred at no distant day. Southern war- 
Claims will have to wait for at least four 
years. The rights of the freedmen will 
have some protection in the prerogatives 
and powers of the General Government. 

We are waiting and hoping—waiting for 
the news, and hoping that the news will 
herald the victory of Hayes and Wheeler 
and the defeat of Tilden and Hendricks. 





SABBATH LEGISLATION. 


A veERY pertinent illustration in respect 
to the theory of Sabbath legislation in this 
country is furnished by the laws of Rhode 
Island. These laws, in general, treat the 
first day of the week as the day of physical 
rest and abstinence from ordinary labor. 
They do so because this is the day usually 
observed by the great body of the people 
for religious purposes. There are, how- 
ever, two villages in Rhode Island in which 
the people are not thus unanimous as to the 
day to be religiously observed. This is 
especially true of Westerly, a large and 
thriving manufacturing village, in which 
nearly one-half of the people hold the faith 
of the Seventh-day Baptists, and, hence, 
keep Saturday as their sacred day. In this 
village about one-half of the shops and fac- 
tories are in operation on Saturday, and 
the other half on Sunday, under the direct 
sanction of the law. The General Statutes 
of Rhode Island (p. 554, title 30, chapter 
232, section 20) contain the following pro- 
vision: 

‘Every professor of the Sabbatarian 
faith, or of the Jewish religion, and such 
others as shall be owned or acknowledged 
by any church or society of said respective 
professions as members of or as belonging 
to such church or society, shall be permit- 
ted to labor in their respective professions 
or vocations on the first day of the week; 
but the exception in this section contained 
shall not confer the liberty of opening none 
or stores on the said day for the pu 
trade and merchandise, or lading, wu +4 
or of fitting out of vessels, or of working at 
the smith’s business or any other mechan- 
ical trade in any compact place, except the 
compact villages in Westerly and Hopkinton; 
or of drawing seines or fishing or fowling 
in any manner in publie places and out of 
their own possessions. And, incase any dis- 
pute shall arise respecting the person enti- 
tled to the benefit of this section, a certifi- 
cate from a regular pastor or priest of any 
of the aforesaid churches or societies, or 
from any three of the standing members of 
such church or society, declaring the per- 
son claiming the exemption aforesaid to 
be a member of or owned by or belongin 
to such church or society, shall be seneiye 
as conclusive evidence of the fact.” 

This statute of exemption from the gen- 
eral prohibition of labor on the first day of 
the week contains the following provisions: 
1. That Sabbatarians, whether Christians 
or Jews or others, who keep Saturday as 
their religious day, may pursue their ordi- 
nary avocations on Sunday, with the excep- 
tion of certain kinds of labor that must not 
be performed ‘‘in any compact place,” 
where the labor would be an annoyance 
and disturbance to those who keep the day 
as holy time. 2. That these kinds of ex- 





cepted labor have no application to “the 


compact villages im Westerly and Hopkin- 
ton,” and may, hence, in these villages be 
performed on the first day of the week by 
Sabbatarians as freely as upon any other 
day. 3. That the statute does not allow the 
‘‘ drawing of seines or fishing or fowling in 
any manner in public places and out of 
their own possessions” on the first day of 
the week to the class of persons who are 
permitted to labor on that day. 4. That 
the question of fact as to what persons 
belong to this class, in the event of any 
dispute arising under the statute, is to be 
settled by a certificate of the regular pastor 
or priest, or that of any three of the stand- 
ing members of the church or society. 

It is true, as already stated, that the law 
of Rhode Island generally prohibits world- 
ly labor on the first day of the week; and 
it is just as true that it sanctions such labor 
on this day in the case of all persons who 
are Sabbatarians or observe Saturday as 
their sacred day, qualifying the sanction as 
to certain employments in compact places, 
with the exception of the villages in West- 
erly and Hopkinton. The first day of the 
week is, for arule, the legalized Sabbath 
in thatstate, in the sense of being the day in 
which the people must not pursue their usual 
avocations, and in no other sense, because 
it is the day ordinarily observed by the 
people. To those, however, who keep 
Saturday it is not the legalized Sabbath, 
since they are permitted to work on this 
day, with certain qualifications that relate 
to the disturbance of others; and in respect 
to the villages of Westerly and Hopkinton 
even these qualifications do not exist. In 
the former of these villages about one-half 
of the people work on Sunday and keep 
Saturday as holy time. 

Manifestly, the law of Rhode Island does 
not undertake to determine, as between 
different classes of religionists, which is 
the sacred day, whether Saturday or Sun- 
day, or to decide in what manner the day 
shall be religiously observed, or whether it 
shall be religiously observed at all. If 
this were the purpose, the law itself would 
be a palpable contradiction. Such, upon 
the very face of the legislation, is not its 
purpose. The law, by its own showing, has 
nothing to do with the Sabbath as a relig- 
‘ous institution, either as to the day or the 
manner of religious observance. It leaves 
both of these points to the individual con- 
science and touches the day only as a 
period of physical rest; and whether Satur- 
day or Sunday, in the case of individuals, 
shall be this day it does not determine for 
them, If their religious faith fixes the day 
on Saturday, then the law says that they 
may work on Sunday. If all the people 
were to become Jews or Seventh-day Bap- 
tists, the statute prohibiting labor on Sun- 
day would be practically inoperative. 

The Revised Statutes of New York State 
forbid ‘“‘laboring or working” on Sunday, 
“excepting works of necessity and charity, 
unless done by some person who uniformly 
keeps the last day of the week, called Sat- 
urday, as holy time and does not labor or 
work on that day, and whose labor shall 
not disturb other persons in their observ- 
ance of the first day of the week as holy 
time.” The exception here made allows 
“laboring or working” on Sunday in the 
case of the persons and within the limita- 
tion specified. And, if all the people should 
place themselves in this class of persons, 
the prohibition in respect to labor on the 
first day of the week would become a dead 
letter. What has Sabbath legislation in 
New York State to do with the religious 
observance of Sunday? Just nothing at 
all. 

Our neighbor, The Hoangelist, in a recent 
criticism of Dr. Spear’s book on ‘‘ Religion 
and the State,” says that Sunday legislation 
“‘means and always has meant the recog- 
nition and sunction of a religious observ- 
ance.” . This is quite a mistake in con- 
struing the law on the subject, and one, 
too, into which those who are more versed 
in theology than in American law are very 
apt to fall. The Supreme Court of Ohio 
says that such legislation is ‘‘ a mere mwnici- 
pa or police regulation, whose validity is 
neither increased nor weakened by the fact 
that the day of rest which it enjoins is the 
Sabbath Day” [Sunday]. The Court of 
Appeals of South Carolina says that Sunday 
‘¢ is, in a political and social point of view, 
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a mere day of rest. Its observance as such 
is a mere question of expediency.” The 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania says 
that Sunday legislation is ‘‘ essentially 
but a civil regulation, for the govern- 
ment of man as a member of society.” 
Such is the uniform doctrine of the au- 
thorized expounders of ‘‘Sunday legis- 
lation” in this country, and it differs 
very widely from that of The Heangelist. 
The simple truth is, our Jaws in relation to 
the Sabbath, whether as to the day or the 
manner of observance, are not designed to 
touch the question of its religious charac- 
ter. They purposely leave that question to 
the individual conscience. They could not 
touch it without interfering with the relig- 
ious liberty of the people. It is well on 
this subject, as on every other, to have ‘a 
zeal accé¥ding to knowledge.” It is always 
much better to state things as they are, 
rather than as we would have them. The 
public will never gain, in the long run, by 
mere appeals to popular ignorance or pop- 
ular prejudice. The truth is good enough 
for anybody. 








tay See Page 13 and read 
carefully. 


Editorial Rates, 


THE Congregationalist admits the importance 
of undenominational jourvalism, but claims 
equally important work for denominational 
journals to do. We do not object to that. So 
long as the evil of denominations is necessary 
so long will denominational papers be neces- 
sary, and we doubt not that long after denom- 
inational fences have been broken down papers 
will still be needed to be the exponents of the 
principles which had once set up the fences. 
We like our position best, aud yet we know the 
limitations imposed upon us by it. Sometimes 
our Baptist editor burns to attack infant bap- 
tism ; sometimes our Presbyterian editor frets 
because he cannot pitch into the system of 
councils and so-called advice; sometimes our 
Congregational editor can hardly restrain him- 
self from quoting the passage ‘‘Feed the 
flock,” etc.; sometimes our Episcopalian editor 
wants to fling the word “bishop” at his 
brethren; and sometimes our Sandemanian 
editor is almost aggrieved because he cannot 
print a long screed in favor of weekly love- 
feasts; but we all restrain ourselves and 
long for the good time when Sandemanians and 
Episcopalians and Congregationalists and Pres- 
byteriaus and Baptists shall all be equal in the 
ove undivided Church of Christ. This is the 
work of an undenominational religious news- 
paper, to work “that they all may be one”; 
not that all may be this one or that one, but, 
by mutual concessions and recognition, one in 
Christ. That is our more excellent way of 
*‘ charity,” which is better than any ‘‘apostles ”” 
or ‘‘teachers’’ or “ governments’ or “‘ divers- 
ities of tongues,” after which believers may 
name themselves. Till this mutual Christian 
charity is attained we shall only defend the 
common faith and morals of ail the churches, 
and rebuke iu each only what makes against 
charity. 














““ALWaYs apolemically Pedobaptist journal,” 
says the Baptist Standard of THE INDEPENDENT. 
That shows either that The Standard does not 
know THE INDEPENDENT or that it does not 
know what pedobaptism means. Undenomina- 
tional journalism has its limitations, as well as 
its breadth; and one of its limitations, is that it 
forbids us to discuss polemically those minor 
points of dectrine and worship which make 
the basis of sectarianism. We can only attack 
those points in sects or sectarianism which 
make against brotherhood in Christ. In its 
stricter sense pedobaptism means the doctrine 
of the baptism of the children of the Church. 
We challenge The Standard to quote 
against us one single word that we have 
ever said, since this paper became unde- 
nominational, for or against infant baptism. 
The Religious Herald, which The Standard will 
acknowledge to be quite as intelligent as any 
other Baptist paper, only a fortnight ago gave 
these as the doctrines which Baptists hold: 
Ist. The sufficiency of the Bible. 2d. Inde- 
pendence of the churches. 3d. Baptism by 
immersion of believers only. 4th. A regener- 
ate churchmembership. Now The Standard 
cannot quote one line from us in opposition to 
one of these doctrines. We have a most hearty 
respect for every one of them and for the 
learning by which they are defended. Our 
admiration for the Baptist. denomination is 
hearty, and neither our judgment nor our posi- 
tion would allow us to be polemically Pedo- 
baptist. But some Baptists are not only Bap- 
tists, but also exclusionists, forbidding the 
Lord’s table to those who are helievers like 








themselves. Such unfraternal narrowness 
Christ rebuked, and we rebuke, whether found 
in Lutherans, Presbyterians, or Baptists. Fran- 
cis Wayland and C. H. Spurgeon are Baptist 
names without blemish. Against such there is 
no law. Does The Advance understand ? 

THe New York Hvangelist, in an editorial criti- 
cism of Dr. Spear’s book on “ Religion and the 
State ; or, the Bible and the Public Schools,” 
denies that the state in this country is ‘ purely 
secular,” and refers to the civil oath, the ap- 
pointment of chaplains, thanksgiving proclama- 
tions, and Sunday legislation, as ‘‘ stumbling- 
blecks in the way of Dr. Spear’s general theory.” 
One of the most striking features of Dr. Spear’s 
work consists in the full and copious reference 
which it makes to constitutions, legal statutes, 
and judicial decisions in proof of the proposi- 
tion that our Anerican system of civil govern- 
ment is confined to temporal and secular 
objects, and excluded from all  juris- 
diction in things spiritual, except for the 
single purpose of impartial protection. If 
these authorities are to be trusted, then it is 
true, whether The Evangelist believes it or not, 
that an American state, considered as a body 
politic, does not recognize Christianity or any 
other religion as having any civil authority or 
sanction, or undertake to define or enforce any 
duty as religious, or make any discrimination 
among its citizens on account of religion or its 
absence ; but does confine the scope of its 
legal powers to things temporal, and in this 
sense is “purely secular.” The evidence 
to which The Hvangelist refers as refuting 
this proposition would be laughed at in 
a court of justice. Take the civil oath 
as an example. The Evangelist ought 
to know that this oath is not required 
in any case; that, when it is used, the 
Christian form is not required; that simple 
affirmation, at the option of the individual, is 
accepted as a legal equivalent ; that the state 
accommodates the oath, when using it, to the 
faith of the person taking it; and that the state 
itself expresses no religious opinion when it 
swears a Christian on the Gospels, any more 
than it does when it swears a Mohammedan on 
the Koran. So, too, The Evangelist ought to 
know that Sabbath legislation in this country, 
as Dr. Spear most conclusively shows, con- 
tains no ‘‘sanction of a religious observance”’ 
of any kind, whether Christian or other- 
wise; but, as the courts have _ repeated- 
ly decided, relates to Sunday purely as a 
day of physical rest, and does not pre- 
scribe or even suggest any ‘‘religious observy- 
ance’? or duty. Thanksgiving proclamations 
are simply advice—very good advice, indeed, 
but utterly unknown to the constitutions and 
Jaws of the country and not having a particle 
of authority in it. To appeal to these and the 
like things as proving the negative of Dr. 
Spear’s position may be a very convenient way 
of making a flourish for the sake of popular 
effect ; but it is a very shabby way of reasoning, 
provided one really means to reason. The array 
of horrors made by The Evangelist as to the con- 
sequences of the ‘‘ purely secular’”’ theory in 
relation to civil government is simply the old 
story of kings and popes, hierarchies and priest- 
craft, modernized so as to suit a certain class of 
Protestant ears. Since The Evangelist rejects 
the ‘purely secular’”’ theory of civil govern- 
ment, will it please to give its own faith in re- 
gard to our American system of such govern- 
ments, not forgetting to cite the constitutional 
provisions, legal statutes, and judicial decisions 
upon which that faith rests? The question is 
not what theologians think our Government 
ought to be; but what the American people 
have made it, as showr by the systent they have 
seeu fit to establish. There is no dffiiculty in 
finding the answer, provided one looks for it in 
the right place. 


THE Sewickley Church case is now entering 
on the third year of its history in the Presby- 
terian Church courts. A member of Sewickley 
Church owns a quarter interest in the Pitts- 
burgh Sunday Leader, but has little or no con- 
nection with its editorial work. By direction 
of Presbytery, the session considered the 
case, and a majority reported adversely to dis- 
ciplinary action. Presbytery issued an im- 
perative mandate, requiring, in effect, that the 
offending member be ‘excommunicated. Ses- 
sion declined to obey, for reasons assigned. 
Presbytery then referred the matter to the 
Synod of Erie, which met Oct. 20th, at In- 
diana, Pa. The discussion, lasting an entire day, 
was conducted chiefly by Drs. Junkin, of New 
Castle, Pa. ; Lowry, of the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary ; Lawrence, of Sharpsburg; and 
Elder Christy, of Sewickley. It was unusually 
free from bitterness, but was warm and 
earnest. No question was raised as to the law 
of the Church on the subject of Sabbath ob- 
servance. The question at issue seemed to be 
this: Is it the duty of session to excommuni- 
cate this particular member, and who are the 
judges of that duty—the session or Presby- 
tery? Also, in view of the refusal of the ses- 
sion to do so, what should the Presbytery do 
next? The result was that the Synod sus- 
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tained the position and action of Presbytery, 


declared “ that responsibility in the issuing of 
a Sunday newspaper is incompatible with 
membership in the Presbyterian Church,’’ ad- 
judged the reasons assigned by the session for 
its refusal to act as directed insufficient, and 
adopted the following instruction : 

“TV. In case the said cession of the Sewick- 

ley Church shall persist in refusing to follow 
the instructions of Presbytery. as before, then 
they are to be instructed, and Synod hereby di- 
rects the Presbytery toinstruct them that, ac- 
cording to the Form of Government, chap. 
13, see. 7, and the deliverances of the Church 
under that head, recorded io Moore’s Digest, 
page 349, it is the duty of as many of them as 
cannot act in accordance with the the decision 
of Presbytery, that is hereby approved and 
sanctioned by the Synod, to cease to act, and 
cause the congregation to elect other elders 
who may have freedom so to act.” 
The authority of Synod or Presbytery to require 
an elder to resign or ‘‘to cease to act,’’ except 
by his own consent or, at the instance of bis 
church, and for the causes named in the Book, 
was vigorously denied on the floor of Synod ; 
but the instruction was finally carried. In the 
meantime, the “erring member’’ holds ou to 
his membership, and, with a degree of perti- 
uacity worthy a better cause, seems likely to do 
80 for some years to come, unless Presbytery 
can find some more expeditious way of getting 
rid of him than by first compelling the obedi- 
ence of an unwilling session, backed up, it is 
intimated by some, by an equally unwilling 
chureh. The session of Sewickley Church, on re- 
ceiving notice of this action, immediately gave 
notice of an appeal from Synod to the General 
Assembly, basing their appeal on the alleged 
irregularity and extra-constitutionality of Syn- 
od’s action ; that a simple ez parte reference for 
advice was answered by a judicial deliverance, 
which decided questions not raised by the ref- 
erence and affected the interests of persons not 
parties to the reference. The appeal in this 
form will, we understand, bring up only the 
regularity and constitutionality of Synod’s ac- 
tion, and not the merits of the case. 

It is remarkable that of all passages of Scrip- 
ture that striking sixth chapter of Isaiah bas 
been so neglected by the hymn-writers, who 
have turned almost everything else into verse. 
The vision of God’s throne, as told by the 
prophet, embraces the most complete and 
philosophical view of conversion to be found 
in the whole Bible. Isaiah first beheld God on 
his awful throne, and heard no choral strain, 
nothing but the deep reverberations, like eter- 
nal waves on a shore, of the changeless anthem 
of the seraphim : ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
of Hosts.”” The apprehension of God’s awful 
holiness gave him a sense of his own guilt and 
he made humble confession. Immediately on 
his confession pardon was granted, under the 
figure of a coal from the altar laid upon his 
lips. In the enthusiasm of gratitude, he heard 
God’s voice seeking a messenger, and he cried: 
“Here am IJ, send me.”” We publish on the 
first page several ‘‘studies ” of this passage, 
of which we remember but one previous ver- 
sion, by Charles Wesley, date 1762, which has 
been quite forgotten. It is as follows: 

ISA. V1,8: “‘ Here am I, send me.”—C. WESLEY, 1782. 

“ Ah! woe is me, immerst in sin, 

A man of lips and life unclean! 

How shall 1 with thy message run, 

Or preach the pard’ning God unknown ¢ 
Unless my God vouchsafe to cheer 

His guilty, trembling messenger, 

My fears disperse, my sins remove, 
And purge me by the fire of love! 

* O wouldst thou touch my lips once more, 
The comfort of thy grace restore, 
Assure me, Lord. that mine thou art, 
And stamp forgiveness on my heart. 
Then should L, in my Jesu’s name, 

Glad tidings of great jov proclaim, 
Of grace which every soul may find, 
And glory bought for al! mankind.” 


Ex-SECRETARY BRISTOW, who, though a Re- 
publican, is, nevertheless, 2 Southern man, 
made a speech last week to his neighbors at 
Hopkinsville, in Kentucky, the principles of 
which the South would do well to consider. 
The great body of the Southern people in 1861 
were not in favor of the Rebellion; yet they 
were dragooned into it by the influence of bad 
leaders, who were as reckless as they were 
mistaken in the probable results. The people 
have paid most dearly for this folly; and yet 
they are repeating, in a different form, the same 
kind of folly. As compared with the North 
and West, they are the weaker party, and such 
they must be for years to come. Nothing can 
be more stupid and unwise than for the white 
people of the South to organize themselves as 
a solid political power for the purpose of 
establishing a distinctively Southern pol- 
iey in the management of the National 
Government, hoping to succeed therein by 
attaching themselves to the Democratic par- 
ty. Such a sectional and selfish atti- 
tude of the South, even if it should suc- 
ceed in asingle election, is certain to secure 
ultimate defeat. More than two-thirds of the 
political power of the country is in the North 
and the West, and it will never submit to be 
govermed by any “solid South.” It has onze 


ae 


conquered such a South on the battle-fleld, and 


does not propose now to be conquered by it at 
the ballot-box. The better way forthe South 
is to broaden its views, especially to remember 
that it is only a part and the smalier part of a 
great nation, and to aecept cheerfully and 
heartily the results established by the war. 
Such is the substance of what the ex-Secretary 
said to his Kentucky neighbors. He spoke as 
a statesman, rather than as a partisan. His ad- 
vice deserves to be seriously pondered by the 
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....It seems that they are publishing two 
editions of The Advance. Acopy of the issue 
for Nov. 2d, brought into our office, contains a 
letter by Mr. McKelway, of The Brooklyn Eagl-, 
one of Dr. Talmage’s elders, in which he states 
that Dr. Talmage made Mr. Hallock the bearer 
of a proposition to Mr. Remington that the lat- 
ter should choose five Evangelical clergymen, to 
whom Dr. Talmage would tell the whole story 
of his retirement from The Christian at Work, 
and if he did not justify his action to the satis- 
faction of every one of them be would make 
apology and reparation. The Advance adds, edi- 
torially : 

‘“‘We insert this without the knowledge of 
Dr. Talmage, and trust that those papers 


which have judged too hastily will give their 
readers the facts, as a matter of simple justice.”’ 


Unfortunately, we nearly failed of doing this 
favor to The Advance, as the copies sent to ex- 
changes put in place of this letter an account 
of the Chicago Seminary. Mr. Hallock denies 
that he ever received from Dr. Talmage any 
such commission to Mr. Remington. 


....It was by a majority of only one that the 
Synod of Philadelphia sustained the Presby- 
tery of Lackawanna in rebuking the Rev. J. H. 
Clark for baptizing a convert by immersion. 
We believe that the wisdom was with the 
minority. It is always safe to widen as far as 
possible the doors to churchmembership with- 
in the limits of Christian character. Even on 
strict constitutional grounds we see no reason 
in this rebuke. The Shorter and the Longer 
Catechism do not think it important to specify 
by what mode baptism should be administered, 
except as a “washing with water”’; and the 
Confession of Faith merely says that ‘‘dippin 
of the person into the water is not necessary, 
but baptism is rightly administered by pouring 
or sprinkling water upon the person.” Surely, if 
dipping was to be reprobated, the Westminster 
divines might have said something more than 
that it is not necessary. 


.... The Advance says that ‘‘of course such 
apostles of absolute secularism as Dr. Spear, of 
THe INDEPENDENT, will be shocked” by the 
President’s thanksgiving proclamation. Now, 
why not take pains to tell the truth? Dr. 
Spear quite approves of it and thinks it excel- 
lent advice. If it were anything more than an 
extra-legal and non-obligatory suggestion he 
might be shocked. 


....One or two persons seem to have misun- 
derstood an allusion we lately made to The 
IMustrated Christian Weekly and its editor. Dr. 
Robirson is making it as little as possible a 
‘personal organ.”’ The paper sought him, and 
not he the paper; and, so far as we have no- 
ticed, it has never even mentioned his church, 
or his books, or his sermons, or his appoint- 
ments. 


....Dr. H. B. Hackett, was acting pastor of a 
Congregational ‘church in 1834, and the editor 
of The Christian Mirror heard him remark, the 
year before his death, “‘that he wotld have no 
difficulty in being the pastor of a Congrege- 
tiovalist church still, if only he might be ex- 
cused from baptizing infants.”” And why not, 
surely ? : 

...-That is not a bad petition which is being 
circulated by the Woman’s National Christian 
Temperance Association, begging the legisla- 
ture to enact a law that no license be granted 
to any liquor saloon unless the petition for 
license is signed by the majority of the women 
in the ward or township. 


...-*f1 am informed,” writesa correspondent 
to one of the editorial “‘ we,” “ that my father’s 
brother’s wife’s sister was your father’s second 
wife. Oh! that you had lived in Philadelphia, 
and I had known that I had so near a relative 
there when I visited the Centennial.” 


....We invite special attention to our new 
contributor, ‘‘Elder Brewster, Jr., Brewster- 
ville, Mass., who this week commences in these 
columns a series of letters which we know will 
interest, instruct, and perhaps amuse all our 
readers. 

....When there comes a vacancy, would not 
Eugene Schuyler be the rigbt man for minister 
to Turkey, or Russia, or Austria ? That is right 
civil service reform. 

....Thanks to The Christian News for its 
handsome treatment at last of the matter of 
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Religions Intelligence, 


WE referred some time ago to the change 
effected in the provision for the support of the 
Methodist bishops. We have been led since 
then to look more closely into the matter 
which is receiving some attention from the 
Methodist press. Hitherto the salaries and ex- 
penses of the bishops have been paid from the 
earnings of the Book Concern. The General 
Conference of 1872, in order to relieve the pub- 
lishing business of a burden which rightly ie- 
longs to the churches, provided for collections 
in all the congregations for the episcopal fund, 
the deficiencies to be paid by the Book Con- 
cern, The last General Conference cut off this 
contingent supply, and after January, 1877, the 
salaries of the bishops must be raised by the 
churches. The rule prescribes that ‘the 
amount apportioned to each pastoral charge 
for the support of the bishops shall be a pro rata 
claim with that of the stationed preachers and 
presiding elders ; and no such preacher or pre- 
siding elder shall be entitled to his allowance 
except to the extent to which the claims of the 
bishops are met by the station or district with 
which he is connected.’”’ Some of the Method- 
ist pastors begia to have fears that this rule, 
which makes the claims of the bishops a lien on 
the salaries of the preachers and presiding elders, 
will cut their income short. A correspondent 
of The Methodist, of this city, says many of the 
societies in New England are alrcady heavily 
burdened and can hardly “ meet their current 
expenses.”” ‘‘Many of the pastors and pre- 
siding elders will get but part of their salaries, 
limited as they are,’’ and the bishops will sure- 
ly ‘“come short of their appropriations.’? We 
have alsoa letterfrom a Methodist pastor in 
New England onthis subject. He says: 

‘“‘The measures which have been adopted 

for the support of the bishops of the Meth- 
odist Church are unpopular and seem to be un- 
just. The churches have no liberty in the 
matter. In the smaller churches the collec- 
tions will generally fall short of the assessment, 
and the preacher, :to avoid the pro rata de- 
duction from his small income, will be com- 
pelled to contribute the deficiency. This will 
not be the case with the pastors of large and 
prosperous churches; but preachers receiving 
only $700 or $800 per annum will suffer by this 
system of collection.” 
We are inclined to think, notwithstanding these 
opinions, that the bishops’ tax will not be 
difficult to meet. The amount to be raised 
yearly, judging from the expenses of the 
episcopacy from 1872 to 1876, will not be much 
over $60,000 a year. The number of churches 
in the denomination is 15,600, and of members 
1,500,000, Four dollars from each church, or 
four cents from each member, would more than 
pay the assessment. Of course, there are hun- 
dreds of members who won’t pay four cents 
and a few churches which will fail to raise $4; 
but many will give twenty or thirty times 
as much. The district stewards, who are 
layman, in making the apportionments, will 
be guided, of course (as the rule directs), 
by the ability of the churches. According 
to the report of the Book Concern for 
the four years ending May, 1876, the con- 
ferences contributed $117,411 to the episcopal 
fund, the deficiency amounting to $96,481. The 
largest amount was raised by the New York 
East Conférence—viz., $7,130; and the smallest 
by the Alabama, $24. Out of the eighty-odd 
conferences thirty-seven contributed over 
$1,000 each. So far as we have heard, there 
were no special efforts made to collect the tax 
and no complaints from any of the churches 
that it was burdensome. So .much for the 
probable hardship of the plan. The principle, 
if we understand Methodist polity, is not a new 
one. The presiding elders have been supported 
in this way from the first, and they cost the 
churches probably five times as much as the 
bishops will. Members have had no control 
whatever over the division of their contribu- 
tions between the pastor and the presiding 
elder. There has been, however, not a little 
grumbling about the burden of supporting pre- 
siding elders, whom many have come to regard 
in the light of a fifth wheel to a wagon. 


....The Autumnal Meetings of the English 
Baptist Union appear to be increasing in size 
and interest every year. At the assembly of 
last month, in Birmingham, about 950 ministers 
and lay delegates were present, from all parts 
of Great Britain. The speeches on mission 
Sunday-schools, education, and other forms of 
denominational activity were able and interest- 
ing, though long. The chairman, Dr. Landels, 
in his opening address, referring to the growth 
of the Union, said: ‘‘ This Union, by its annual 
gatherings, has made us acquainted with one 
another, and our mutual acquaintance has gen- 
erated mutual respect. The practical measures 
which the Union has adopted for improving the 
condition of our poorer ministers have created 
interlacing of sympathy, which is drawing us 
together and making us one. Instead of being 
an aggregate of units—I fear I might say, with 
almost equal truth, a congregation of Ishmael- 
ites—we are growing into a corporate body; 
lacking, indeed, in organization still, but with 








much of the spirit of union from which the best 


organizations spring.” 


.».-One of the prominent events in the life 
of the late Dr. Fuller, the eminent Baptist 
divine of Baltimore, was his controversy with 
Bishop England, of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He wasa strong controversalist ; but 
always preserved his temper and retained the 
respect of his opponent. His tilt with Bishop 
England, thirty-five years ago, attracted a very 
large share of public attention. It was car- 
ried on by letters to the Charleston Courier, 
which were subsequently republished in book 
form. The two men continued to be strong 
personal friends to the time of Bishop En- 
gland’sdeath. The Catholic Mirror, of Balti- 
more, gives a pleasant review of their con- 
troversy and relations, and closes its article 
with this tribute to Dr. Fuller: ‘‘He pos- 


“sessed more than ordinary abilities, and was, 


above all, a good man. May our Heavenly 
Father forgive his transgressions and receive 
him among the number of the elect.” 


...-The German correspondent of The 
Churchman writes an interesting account of the 
Old Catholic Congress at Breslau. It appears 
that the Congress is not so conservative as the 
Synod, for it has reopened the question of cler- 
ical celibacy. It advises the Synodal Coun- 
cil to ascertain what legal hindrances 
there are to the abolition of clerical celibacy 
and to take the sentiment of the Old Catholics 
on the subject. The Congress resolved to have 
collections taken for the “‘ Students and Clergy 
Fund”; it urged the Synodical Council to 
hasten the reforms promised respecting public 
worship ; it ordered the preparation of a plan 
for provincial assemblies ; and it reeommended 
that negotiations be opened for union with the 
German Protestants. The Congress was not 
numerously attended. 


...- About 200 women attended the sessions 
of the Convention of the Woman’s National 
Temperance Union, at Newark, N. J., last 
month. Mrs. Whittenmeyer presided. The 
secretary reported the formation of many wo- 
man’s temperance associations during the year, 
especially inthe Southwest. There had been a 
decline in the whisky and beer trade, the sta- 
tistics of the latter showing a falling off of 13,- 
785 barrels. There were interesting discussions 
held on various subjects, including the use of 
fermented wine at communion service. The 
convention closed with a mass meeting, to 
meet again in October, 1877. Mrs. Whitten- 
meyer was re-elected president and Mrs. Wil- 
lard secretary. 


...-How slight a thing will chill one’s enthu- 
siasm! A Methodist minister writes that the- 
Northern and Southern German Methodists 
held recently a fraternal meeting in Texas. 
‘Fraternal feeling,’’? he says, “‘ was at high 
tide. You could have seen me arm in arm with 
a Northern presiding elder [and we were] sing- 
ing glory to God with all our might.” ‘But, 
alas ! soon a chill crept over’’ him; for he dis- 
covered that the Northern Methodists were 
clandestinely distributing circulars favoring 
organic union. It is not stated what happened 
further; but no doubt the meeting was hastily 
dissolved, to prevent further damage to the 
‘feelings ’’ of the Southern men. 


....A cable dispatch from London says of’ 


the Pan-Anglican Synod which is called to 
meet in 1878: ‘‘ Nearly every bishop to whom 
the invitation to attend the Synod has been ad- 
dressed has either accepted or replied. Some 
of the most influential American bishops have 
stipulated that, if they attend, all subjects of 
interest and importance shall be perfectly free 
and open to discussion. The Synod will prob- 
ably be much occupied with matters affecting 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in America. 


....A correspondent who has been investi- 
gating the statistics of the denomination writes 
to the Philadelphia Presbyterian that the Pres- 
byterian ministry ‘‘is largely itinerant.” Here 
are his facts: ‘‘Out of 5,077 churches 1,074 are 
marked vacant and 1,799 have ‘stated sup- 
plies.’ In ali more than half of the whole 
number of our churches are without pastors— 
2,873—nearly 3,000 out of 5,000! Out of our 
whole number of ministers (4,744) there are 
only 1,973 who are pastors or pastors-elect.” 


.... The Presbyterians have sustained a heavy 
loss in the death of Dr. Melancthon Jacobus 
at Allegheny City, Oct. 28th. He was born in 
Newark, N. J., in 1816, graduated from Prince- 
ton College, and began his ministerial life 
in Brooklyn. He was professor of oriental 
and biblical literature in the Western The- 
ological Seminary from 1851 till his death. He 
was moderator of the last Old School General 
Assembly previous to the reunion, in 1869. 


....The students of the Boston (Methodist), 
the Andover (Congregational) and the Newton 
(Baptist) Theological Seminaries have held 
their second annual reunion. There were 
speeches by Profs. Townsend, Smith, Gould, 
and others, who referred to the opportynities 
afforded the young ministers on these occasions 
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to learn to know each other better and to receive 
mutual benefit from the social intercourse. 


...Our correspondent, the Abbé Michaud, pro- 
fessorof theology inthe Liberal University at 
Berne, Switzerland, will hereafter be known as 
Vicar-General Michaud, having been appointed 
to that office by Bishop Herzog, recently conse- 
crated Old Catholic Bishop of Switzerland. 
He is charged with the administration of the 
French part of the diocese. 


....The annual meeting of the New York 
Baptist State Convention was held last month 
at Albion. Dr. Edward Bright, of The Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle, was re-elected president. 
Nothing was said about the trustee law which 
provoked so much discussion last summer, 
The number of members reported in the state 
is 105,232, a gain of less than 2,000 in three 
years. 


....The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
in all parts of the world will observe the week 
November 12th—18th as a week of prayer for 
the success of their work. The number of as- 
sociations in North America at present is over 
one thousand, with 100,000 members. The ex- 
penditures of the associations the past year 
amount to $430,000. 


....The monument erected to Bishop Allen 
by the colored Methodists has been unvailed 
in the Centennial Grounds at Philadelphia. 
The pedestal is to be removed eventually to 
Wilberforce University, where it will be sur- 
mounted by a bronze statue of the Bishop. A 
marble bust now crowns the monument. 


.... The third Italian Catholic Congress, which 
met at Bologna, Oct. 12th, was dissolved by the 
civic authorities, on account of the disturbance 
created by mobs, who hissed at the delegates 
as they passed through the streets and made 
hostile demonstrations at the place of meeting. 


.... The Observer says the young men educated 
in the Presbyterian theological seminaries are 
in great demand by the churches. Union, 
Princeton, and Allegheny Seminaries graduated 
87 students last year, of whom 77 are settled. 


....The missionary of the General Associa- 
tion of Colored Baptists in Missouri makes a 
good report for the year. He preached 236 
sermons, organized four new churches, and 
baptized 51 persons. 


....What is the matter with the Baptist 
churches in St. Louis? The pastors have re- 
signed, one after another, until there is only 
one left. 

...-A Christian convention in connection 
with Moody and Sankey’s meetings in Chicago 
will be held November 22d—23d. 


....Lord Plunkett has been elected to suc- 
ceed Dr. Butcher as Episcopal Bishop of Meath, 
Ireland. 

...»Methodism, which originated in Oxford, 
in 1729, is about to erect its first chapel in that 
town. 

....In 1776 there were 250 Baptists in Phila- 
delphia. Now there are over 18,000 of them. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Couzhs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





BurRNET?’s CocoatneE.—A_ perfect dress- 
ing for the hair. The Cocoaine holds in a 
liquid form a large proportion of deodorized 
Cocoanut Oil, prepared expressly for this 
purpose. 

rr 


User Brummell’s celebrated Cough Drops. 
Genuine have H. B. on each drop. 
Branch 616 Broadway. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 


WE have letters inquiring where persons 
can learn the most valuable art of Short- 
hand Writing. We cheerfully recommend 
W. G. Chaffee, of Oswego, N. Y., who is 
a fine writer of Phonography and an excel- 
lent teacher of it. He gives instruction, 
either personally or by mail, and will send 
his circular to any address and give a Free 
Lesson on receipt of stamp for postage. 











Take Care of Your Health and that 
of your Children, and use no other Salera- 
tus except Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal Sal- 
eratus. It is acknowledged as being the 
only perfectly harmless article in the mar- 
ket. It is peculiarly adapted to benefit 
weak stomachs and dyspeptic persons. 
Try one paper, and you will have no other. 
Use it instead of soda. It is much better. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. Depot 112 
Liberty Street, New York. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE EXHIBI- , 


TION. 


{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 7th, 1876. 
Now that the Centennial Exhibition is 
drawing to a close the crowds are enorm- 
ous. The Main Building is jammed from 
morning till night. Second to none of the 
attractions of this building is 


THE GRAND ORGAN, 


manufactured by E. & G. G. Hook & 
Hastings, the celebrated organ-builders of 
Boston, Mass. Three concerts are given 
each day—at 10 o’clock in the morning and 
at one anda half and five o’clockin the 
afternoon. At these hours thousands col- 
lect in front of the instrument, anxious to 
listen to the most skillful organists from 
all sections of this country and Europe. 
However vast the crowd may be, all can 
certainly hear, for the power of the organ 
1s so great. It measures forty feet in 
hight, thirty-two in width, and twenty-one 
in depth, and stands in a gallery by itself, 
facing the central aisle, at the east end of 
the Main Building. No Centennial visitor 
could leave the grounds without seeing or 
at least, hearing this organ. Fifty-four 
stops, twelve mechanical registers, four 
manuales of fifty-eight notes each, ten 
pedal movements, including a most won- 
derful crescendo pedal, which controls the 
full power of the organ, and finally 2,704 
pipes combine in making an organ remark- 
able for its sweetness of tone and its volume 
of sound. Such is the instrument ex- 
hibited by E. & G. G. Hook & Hastings. 
There are three huge bellows that work the 
organ, and these are made to operate by 
means of hyraulic motors. The two main 
bellows can supply 3,600 cubic feet of com- 
pressed air per minute. This organ may 
be called the dictionary of American or- 
gans, for it combines in its completeness 
the latest improvements in them all. Its 
superiority in several important particulars 
is at once noticeable. First, its mechanical 
and tonal effects are unequaled; second, 
its balancing or blending ione of one stop 
with another is, indeed, extraordinary; 
third, its power, dignity, and grandeur 
render it unique; and, fourth,the verdict of 
the people pronounce it to be the most 
finely-constructed organ in the Exhibition. 
Its voice is heard at least a third of a mile 
off. The wear and tear of the instrument 
since the opening of the Exhibition has 
been equal to the ordinary use of a similar 
instrument in a church for five years. Still 
it is as sound as it was the 10th of last 
May. All honorto the firm of E. & G. G. 
Hook & Hastings. The organs in Boston 
Cathedral, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
and Union Park Church, Chicago (and 
hundreds of others like them which have 
been manufactured by this house since its 
first organization, nearly fifty years ago) 
have been praised, and no doubt deserved 
it. But the Great Organ in the Ex- 
hibition surpasses them all. It may be 
called, without exaggeration, the roduct 
of fifty years’ experience and hard work. 
But the resources of the manufacturers are 
immense, being equal to any three similar 
houses in the country. bap | aim to make 
the best organ and to use all the modern 
appliances that areintroduced. = 
Among the prominent attractions in Ma- 
chinery Hall since last May have been 


Tue STEINWAY CONCERTS, 


which, without exception, have been large- 
ly attended. None but the most skillful 

ianists have been allowed to perform. 

ome of the musicians have been men of 
world-wide reputation. A concert given 
lately by Mr. Frederick Boscovitzs, of Bos- 
ton, was unusually good. These concerts 
will continue till the close of the Exhibi- 
tion. The piano of Steinway & Sons is, of 
course, the only one used. Twelve Stein- 
way pianos are in different parts of the Ex- 
hibition Grounds. Eight are in the chief 
exhibit in the Main Building, one is in the 
New York State Building, another in West 
Virginia Building, a beautiful Upright is in 
the Government Building, and in Machinery 
Hall is a Concert Grand. But it is in the 
Main Building that the Steinway piano may 
be studied in detail. Here are to be seen 
three Uprights, three Concert Grands, one 
Parlor Grand, and one Square Grand. On 
exhibition also are working models of both 
the Grand and Upright Piano, and they are 
most delicate pieces of mechanical work. 
In these models the working action of the 
piano is demonstrated, or the action of the 
key and hammer on the piano. The 
model of the Grand Piano shows the 
metallic tubes upon which the action 
is fastened. The metal tubes are not 
affected by atmospheric changes. This 


|. model shows the excellent workmanship of 


the Steinway action. In the model of the 
Upright is seen the patent tubular frame 
and the patent tone-sustaining pedal. The 
gem of the collection is the Centennial 
Grand Piano, valued at $1,700 and covered 
with a case of the choicest and most costly 
woods. The chief peculiarity of this 
Grand is the composition of the iron frame, 
which adds a clear and bell-like sound to 
the tone of the piano. The frame can 
stand an enormous pressure. By actual 
test from the Steinway Testing Machine in 
Machinery Hall the piano frame has 





been shown to withstand 5,000 ow res- 
sure to the square half-inch. one of the 
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pianos were made specially for the Exhibi- 
tion, as is the case with many instruments 
from other manufacturers; but all were 
taken from the regular stock at the factor- 
ies, The Steinway piano is seen in every 
civilized country in the world, and it is 
superfluous to speak of its excellencies and 
general superiority, for every one has read 
the verdict of the Judges, which was lately 
published in THE INDEPENDENT. In Ma- 
chinery Hall an interesting exhibit is seen 
of castings, cases, a testing machine, and 
a hundred and one other articles which are 
used in the construction of the Steinway 
piano. The pianos made by re sya A Sons 
are not only one of the marvels of the Exhi- 
bition, but of the present century, and the 
Messrs. Steinway need to be congratulated, 
on account of the award of the Commis- 
sioners and their own most brilliant career 
as a firm. 

Walking toward the center of the Main 
Building, I stopped to notice in P 47 the 
tasteful exhibit of the 


IVES PATENT LAMP COMPANY, 


of 41 Barclay Street and 46 Park Place, 
New York. e lamps made by this com- 
pany are sold in almost every town in the 
Union, while to thousands of business firms 
in our cities they have long been regarded 
as indispensable. The exhibit consists of a 
delicate frame-work erected upon a pol- 
ished table. From forty to fifty lamps are 
in the display, embracing the most recent 
styles and showing the latest improvements. 
Library, Parlor, Hanging, Bracket, Hall, 
and Student Lamps are arranged in differ- 
ent positions, while in the center of the 
framework hangs down a chandelier, cap- 
able of holding six or eight lamps. Espe- 
cially noticeable are several bronze lamps, 
richly ornamented in allegorical and myth- 
ological figures. The bracket lamps con- 
tain from one to four burners and the 
globes are of the finest glass. Besides 
shades and chimneys, this company manu- 
facture the Celebrated Non-explosive 
Safety Lamps and Patent Double Head- 
light Reflectors. By examining the exhibit 
to a further extent, you learn that this com- 
pany received a large silver medal at the 
American Institute Fairs in New York in 
1865, 1867, and 1869 and a diploma at the 
World’s Fair at Vienna, in 1873, to say noth- 
ing of silver medals, diplomas, and highest 

remiums received at various state fairs. 

he Ives Patent Lamp Co. has need to con- 
gratulate itself on the high honors which it 


has lately carried off at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 





POPULAR DRY GOODS STORE. 


JAMES McCreery & Co., corner of 
Broadway and Eleventh Streets, have now 
on exhibition their falland winter stock of 
dry goods—a display worthy of special at- 
tention. This highly respectable house is 
known to our readers as one of the largest 
and most popular establishments in the 
city. Their stock always embraces the 
newest and choicest goods which the 
various markets of the world afford. 
They are importers, jobbers, and retailers 
of fashionable dry goods; but their main 
attention is given to their immense retail 
business, which is now and always has been 
of the very best character—with the oldest 
and wealthiest families of the city and 
with the very best trade from the country, 
for the firm has a national reputation. 
They are now exhibiting their new styles 
of ready-made suits, cloaks, and dresses, 
sealskin sacques and fur-lined garments, 
dress silks, camel’s hair, velvet, and wool- 
en shawls, gloves, hosiery, linens, house- 
keeping goods, etc. The firm of James 
McCreery & Co. are reliable and honorable 
men, and, knowing them personally, we 
most heartily commend them to all our 
readers. 


POPULAR CLOTHING STORE. 





TRAPHAGEN & Co., successors to Traph- 
agen, Hunter & Co., of this city, are now 
offering their immense stock of clothing at 
low prices—without regard to cost—in or- 
der to clear out the same immediately or 
before the first of January. At no time 
since the war has ready-made clothing been 
so cheap as now. Laboris cheap, and cloth 
and other materials are cheap also, and the 
people are reaping the benefit. Traphagen 
& Co. have been in the business for a score 
of years or more. They perfectly under- 
stand the wants and tastes of the trade, 
and are fully prepared, with their splendid 
stock, to meet all reasonable requirements 
in theirline. Their establishment is known 
as one of the largest and most popular in 
the city, and under its present new man- 
agement and control is sure to prosper. 
For other particulars see their advertise- 
ment, in another column. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CROWD OF ADVERTISING. 


Our readers have probably noticed that 
we have published from the leading busi- 
ness firms and corporations of New York 
and elsewhere an average of about forty 
columns of advertisements each week for 
several weeks past—an amount more than 
double that given to any other religious 
weekly in the country. Businessmen have 
learned by years of experience that their 
announcements in THE INDEPENDENT bring 
them a much larger return than any similar 
investments elsewhere. We respectfully 
ask our readers to look over very carefully 
our advertising columns, from week to 
week, where they will obtain much 
valuable information in regard to the state 
of the markets, prices current, and com- 
mercial affairs generally. This is now done 
to a very great extent, as we have reason to 
know from our advertisers, who inform us 
that they are continually receiving orders 
from our subscribers. If we had thespace 
we could give some interesting facts on this 
subject which are constantly coming to our 
knowledge. We ask as a special favor, 
when orders are thus sent, that THE INDE- 


PENDENT be spoken of as the medium 
or cause of the introduction. This will 
command a more prompt attention and in 
most cases result in more satisfaction all 
round. Our subscribers may write us, as 
usual, for information in regard to any 
matter of business which interests them— 
not forgetting to enclose a postage stamp to 
pay for the reply. 


EE 





MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY. 


FoREIGNERS attending the Centennial 
have frequently spoken of the superiority 
of American plated ware over foreign; 
and Americans well know the rapid prog- 
ress made during the last few years in the 
production of these goods.. To keep any- 
thing like a prominent position as manu- 
facturers, skilled workmen are required in 
all branches; but particularly in the art of 
designing. The Middletown Plate Com- 
pany, of Middletown, Conn., are the first 
to produce ‘‘ works of art” in Silver Plate. 
The pages of the Illustrated Works now 
being issued, both in New York and Phil- 
adelphia, testify to their success. One of 
the finest designs in the Exhibition at Phil- 
adelphia is their ‘‘ Venus Barge drawn by 
Swans.” It is hard to believe it is not 
solid silver. Duplicates of this and their 
other pieces can be seen at 13 John Street, 
their New York office 

On Friday this Company received the 
best and only award of the kind given in 
their branch of business—viz., an order 
from a Philadelphia firm for the contents 
of their case. The parties so ordering 
have used these goods from the formation 
of the Company and proved them by ex- 
perience. No higher testimonial can be 
given any company. 

i —___— 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 


No people suffer so much from indiges- 
tion and dyspepsia as the Americans, who 
spend so little time at their meals; and now 
we hear of another specific for relieving 
the aches and pains of the imprudent class 
who bolt their meals and run. It is known 
by the above heading, and is attracting the 
universal attention of physicians and oth- 
ers, who pronounce it, upon trial, to bea 
remedy at once simple and pure and of the 
utmost value in counteracting the distress- 
ing feelings of indigestion. This prepara- 
tion is in liquid form, of a rose color, not 
unpleasant to the taste, and is put up by 
Starr H. Ambler, of 36 Vesey Street, 
New York, a druggist of note, who is 
the sole proprietor, and is a gen- 
tleman whom we think would not put 
his name to anything but of the 
utmost merit. Mr. Ambler has every 
confidence in his Cure, and claims not to 
fail in a single instance to bring about 
the desired effect upon his patients. 

There is no doubt that many who 
have never heretofore obtained relief from 
this trouble are now only too thankful for 
the advent of Hoyt’s Dyspepsia Cure. 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We invite the special atten- 
tion of every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT this week 
to page 13, where will be 
found interesting facts and 
statements in regard to the 
new and extraordinary at- 
tractions now offered to every 
subscriber---new or old. It 
will be seen there that no 
other religious weekly in the 
country has ever offered 
equal inducements. New 
subscribers by thousands are 
expected. Letus hear from 
them at once, in order that 
they may be in time for the 
new story. 


CARPETS AND CURTAINS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD Kwapp, whose immense 
carpet establishment on Sixth Avenue, near 
Thirteenth Street, is so well known to our 
readers, offers this week for sale $100,000 
worth of Lace Curtains, embracing some 
beautiful varieties of Nottingham and Gui- 
pure goods, ranging from $7.50 to $50 per 
pair. Mr. Knapp’s store is now thronged 
with customers in search of bargains in 
Carpets, Oil-cloths, Lace Curtains, etc. 
Since quick sales and low prices is his mot- 
to, the store is one of the live places in 
New York and is becoming rapidly known 
in every section of the contry as a most 
worthy, reliable concern. Just now Mr. 
Knapp is particularly busy with the Cen- 
tennial trade. Thousands from the far 
East and West, North and South are now 
in New York for all sorts of merchandise— 
carpetings, dry goods, furniture, and goods 
of every description. Our merchants are 
all ready to see them and are offering 
unprecedented inducements. In the way 
of Carpets there is no better place to go 
than to Sheppard Knapp’s. He has fresh 
goods, cheap goods, and all kinds of goods 
in his line. See his advertisement, in an- 
other column. 


WILSON & GREIG. 


THE enterprising firm of Wilson & Greig, 
of 771 Broadway, corner of Ninth Street, 
this city, is so well known to our readers 
that it is scarcely necessary to call at- 
tention to their announcement in another 
column. But their winter costumes, im- 
ported cloaks, and ladies’ and children’s 
furnishing goods are of such a superior 
quality and so reasonable in price that a 
special consideration is asked. The cloaks 
are silk and fur-lined, and fancy cloth 
cloaks of every description are also to be 
seen apd are shown to all customers in 
great variety and in their latest styles. An 
excellent assortment of mourning goods 
and black silks is also on hand. But the 
large and cheap stock of furs is especially 
noticeable and we are sure they will give 
thorough satisfaction. The firmof Wilson 
& Greig we have known for many years, 
and can cheerfully recomménd them to our 
readers. Remember the number, 771 
Broadway. 

CARPETS. 

THE announcement of Stephen A. Spen- 
cer, of 399 Sixth Avenue, this city, appears 
in another column. He offers extraordin- 
ary bargains in Carpets. Brussels Carpets 
at $1.00 per yard and upward and Ingrain 
at 40 cents and upward are certainly low 
prices. But low figures in all kinds of car- 
pets for sale is the rule with Mr. Spencer. 





A Norsy Apparatus which attempts to 
heat by steam is a source of needless 
trouble. To do away with all noise and 
concussion of steam is one of the specialties 
which is guaranteed in constructing their 
Steam Heating Apparatus, and also for 
their Hot-Water Heating Apparatus, by 
Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


-counter. 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES. 
ELECTRICITY IN BUSINESS. 


We have this week seen an entirely 
novel application of electricity to business, 
Our lady readers must frequently have 
been annoyed, when shopping in our large 
retail dry-goods houses, by the noise and 
confusion caused by the incessant rapping 
or calling for ‘‘cash,” ‘‘ cash”—meaning 
the parcel-girls, who carry the goods pur- 
chased to the packing-desk, in order to 
have them examined and wrapped up. 
Frequently the parcel-girls are loitering 
about the store, and, by not at once attend- 
ing to the callof the saleslady, create un 
reasonable and provoking delay. The 
enterprising firm of Ehrich & Co.—ener- 
getic, far-sighted, and quick to intro- 
duce anything which will add to the 
comfort or convenience of their numerous 
patrons—have had arranged for their use an 
electric apparatus, as new as it is ingenious. 
A stand has been selected in a central posi- 
tion of the store, where the parcel-girls 
stand in line, under the superintendence of 
a manager. At the manager’s side is an 
annunciator, with 28 silver drops, on each of 
which is engraved the name of one of the 28 
departments on the floor. Electric wires 
connect with this annunciator from every 
department, so that as soon asa sale is ef- 
fected the saleslady transmits a telegraphic 
summons to the annunciator, the silver 
drop connecting with her department falls, 
with an audible click, and the manager at 
once dispatches a parcel-girl to the proper 
As the lines running from the 
various counters are entirely concealed 
and as the working is wholly noiseless, the 
lady purchaser at the counter is naturally 
in great wonderment as to how the parcel- 
girl happens to come just when needed. 

This machine, called the ‘‘ Salesladies’ 
Electric Cash-call,” prevents noise and dis- 
order, saves time and delay, and, conse- 
quently, allows ladies to make their selec- 
tions much more quietly and agreeably. 

We call the attention of our lady readers 
to the advertisement of Messrs. Ehrich 
& Co., on another page, giving all the assur- 
ance that none of our great New York 
establishments better deserve the confidence 
and patronage of all classes than this firm. 
Their Fashion Quarterly, published for the 
convenience of ladies who have not the 
opportunity of visiting their establishment 
in person, is a marvel of cheapness, and, 
as we happen to know personally, has an 
enormous circulation among the best class 
of people. The Quarterly, with original 
and instructive reading-matter, is an end- 
less catalogue, giving fashion-cuts, descrip- 
— and prices of their attractive stock of 
goods, 


mre 
SEWER-GAS SHUT-OFF. 


WITH respect to the Jennines CLOSET, 
which received the highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition (advertisement to be 
found in another column), we claim its su- 
périority to all others in the following par- 
ticulars: 

It is more cleanly. It is absolutely free 
from offense. It is the only closet _with a 
a non-corrosive valve-seat. It is furnished 
with a ventilating pipe. It has provision 
for attaching bath-waste. It is manufac 
tured with one good trap, experience hav- 
ing proved a complicity of traps dangerous. 
It is free from machinery—no wires, cranks, 
levers, regulators, weights, or other com- 
plications; so that in exposed situations it 
can be entirely surrounded with sawdust, 
etc., to prevent freezing, without interfer- 
ing with its action. It has a regulated and 
assured quantity of water, with sufficient 
flush (necessary to the cleansing of ihe 
basin) instantaneous with the rising of the 
handle. It requires only two joints to be 
made and the closet is ready for use. The 
supply-valve can be suited to any pressure 
of water, and receive it from the cistern or 
direct from the main. The discharge of 
soil, paper, etc. being made DIRECT into 
the trap, the use of the iron container (the 
great objection in other closets, from the 
sewer-gas accumulating therein above the 
trap) is dispensed with and the escape of 
SEWER-GAS INTO THE HOUSE IS ENTIRELY 
AVOIDED. Considering the above qualifica- 
tions and the fact of its being completely 
devoid of smell or offense and so clean in 


every way, itis justly entitled to the 
tation it already of being the best ent 
ever produced. 
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FoREIGNERS attending the Centennial 
have frequently spoken of the superiority 
of American plated ware over foreign, and 
Americaus well know the rapid progress 
made during the last few years in the pro- 
duction of these goods. 

To keep anything like a prominent posi- 
tion as manufacturers, skilled workmen are 
required in all branches, but particularly 
ia the art of designing. The Middletown 
Plate Company, of Middletown, Conn., 
are the first to produce ‘‘ Works of Art” in 
silver plate. The pages of the illustrated 
works, now being issued both in New York 
and Philadelphia, testify to their success. 
One of the finest designs in the Exhibition 
at Philadelphia is their ‘‘ Venus Barge 
Drawn by Swans.” It is hard to believe it 
?s not solid silver. Duplicates of this and 
their other pieces can be seen at No. 13 
Jobn Street, their New York office. 

On Friday this company received the est 
and only award of the kind given in their 
branch of business —viz., an order froma 
Philad-Iphia firm for the contents of their 
case. The parties so ordering have used 
these goods from the formation of the com- 
pany, and proved them by experience. No 


higher testimonial can be given any com- 
pany. 


WHERE TO BUY GAS FIXTURES. 


As far as possible, these hard times, 
every purchaser goes to the manufacturer 
direct for his wants. Stock has to be 
moved, labor paid, and with first hands, 
generally, the best bargains are made. 

The house of Thos. Donaldson, in Ninth 
St., opposite Stewart’s, is one of the oldest in 
the manufacture of fittings in the city. Mr. 
Donaldson estimates for the furnishing of 
houses throughout, and does the work in the 
most satisfactory manner, at the lowest 





figures, as hundreds of our neighbors 
can testify, who have dealt there for 
years. Particular himself in his trans- 


actions with furnishers, he is only more so 
with the contracts he undertakes for his 
customers, and parties can rely on the good 
taste and perfect judgment of bis house. 
At this season a beautiful and entirely new 
stock of fixtures, brackets, etc., etc., at 
such prices as can hardly be found else- 
where, are attracting a great many visit- 
ors to his store. And a very handsome line 
of drop-lights are purchased freely for hol- 
iday presents. 


MUSIC IN BROOKLYN. 


AmoneG the first-class musical entertain- 
ments to be given in Brooklyn this season 
none will be more attractive than four 
Classical Soirees which will be given by the 
Sextett Club, on November 14th, December 
12th, Jafuary 15th, and February 12th. 
This Club will consist of the following 
well-known artists: Messrs. 8S. B. Mills, 
piano; Ed. Mollenhauer, 1st violin; Geo. 
Matzka, 2d violin; Richard Mollenhauer, 
viola; H. Mollenhauer, violoncello; Fred. 
Mollenhauer, Jr., violin. The names pre- 
sented are in themselves a guaranty of the 
artistic success of the Soirees; and all 
lovers of music, whether amateurs or pro- 
fessionals, will be glad of the opportunity 
afforded by these concerts for the cultiva- 
tion of taste and for listening to a class of 
music so rarely presented. Mr. Henry 
Mollenhauer is the manager and under his 


supervision the success of the Soirees is 
assured. 











FINE FURS. 


THe great fur store of F. Booss & Bro., 
449 Broadway, is now filled with all the 
attractions in that special line of trade. 
The exhibition is really magnificent and 
those in want of furs of any description 
should. visit this popular establishment. 
Seal-skin sacques are a specialty with this 
house. Messrs. Booss & Co. received the 
highest award from the Centennial Com- 
mission at Philadelphia for their splendid 
display of fine goods, which have been the 
admiration of thousands of visitors. 

‘*TRoN-cCLADS.”—A_ strong, 
shoe for boys and youth. 
Fourth Avenue. 

** WAUKENPHAST.”—These popular En- 
glish shoes can always be found at Can- 
TRELL’s, No. 241 Fourth Avenue. 





serviceable 
CANTRELL, 241 


isin a great measure dependent upon the 
way in which the bowels perform their 
evacuative function. If they are regular— 
and they can always be rendered so by the 
use of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters—an im- 
portant essential of health is secured, and 
that blessing is very apt to follow. If they 
are irregular, chronic constipation and in- 
digestion supervene, the liver becomes dis- 
ordered, and the bile, being diverted from 
its natural channel and purposes, enters 
and contaminates the blood, producing that 
yellowish cast of the skin and whites of the 
eyes which is such a sure index of bilious- 
ness. All these disastrous consequences, 
as well as others of a far more serious na- 
ture, are remedied and prevented by Hos- 
tetter’s Bitters, the leading American spec- 
ific for disorders of the bowels, stomach, 
and liver. 





CONSUMPTION. 


WILL there ever bea positive and radical 
cure for this dreaded disease, which is 
carrying off people by the hundred every 
year? So many new preparations, not 
worth the package that holds them, are 
continually flooding the market, that the 
public hardly know when to judge merito- 
riously of an article. Oceans of cod liver 
oil have been swallowed with a wry face, 
and as a remedy it-has been successful in a 
majority of cases. Mr. C. A. Osmun, of 
this city, has been preparing a combination 
of Cod Liver Oil and Lactophosphate of 
Lime of avery pure quality, which has 
made a great many marvelous cures, and 
it is claimed that by continually using this 
preparation it will bring about a com- 
plete cure. For five years it has stood the 
test of public approbation and has now be- 
come a standard remedy. The oil, as every 
one knows, has a soothing and healing effect 
upon the lungs, while the lime nourishes and 
strengthens the body. We would recom- 
mend our readers who are in need of such 
a medicine to write to Mr. Osmun for it. 
His address is on page 31 of this issue. 





IN THE NEWSPAPER BUSINESS. 


Mr. Jonn Hopes, of Lockport, N. Y., 
of Merchant’s Gargling Oil notoriety, has 
gone into the newspaper business, having 
acquired the controlling interest in the 
Iockport Union, daily, and the Niagara 
Democrat, weekly. Both these journals 
have been long established and have good 
reputations; but, under the enterprising 
management of Mr. Hodge, we expect that 
they will take long steps in advance. Few 
men in the country bave had a more exten- 
sive experience in advertising than Mr. 
Hodge, and he knows: just how to conduct 
the business part of a newspaper. We wish 
him all success in his new enterprise,;— 
Spirit of the Times (N. Y.), Oct. 28th, 1876. 





MERCHANT'S GARGLING OIL. 


Turs liniment, for man and beast, is sold 
in almost every civilized country, ineluding 
the United States, the British Provinces, 
the West Indies, the Sandwich Islands, 
Australia, China, Japan, and European 
countries. It is madein Lockport, N. Y. 
Its sales, it has been said, exceed the sales 
of all other liniments put-together. It is 
the most pepular horse liniment in this 
country. It is free from stain. It may be 
applied externally, as well as taken inter- 
nally. Merchant’s Gargling Oil is undoubt- 
edly the standard liniment of the United 
States. See advertisement, on the last 
page. 








BE NOT DECEIVED. 


Tue fact of our being accorded the first 
position at Paris and Vienna is now a mat- 
ter of history. 

The fact of our receiving the highest 
honor in the power of the Centennial Com- 
missioners to bestow is, of course, being 
disputed; but all controversy will soon end, 
and this fact will be another item of history 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
GOOD FOR DAY OR NIGHT. 

THe ‘‘Diamond Spectacles,” being en- 

ee ig from any injurious substances, 

used equally by day-light, gas- -light, 
or lamp-light, without tiring or injuring 
the eyes. Each genuine pair bears the 
trade-mark, a small diamond. 

Made by SPENCER Op?. Mra. Co., 

16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
a ae 


Dr. ‘Lyon's Tooth Tablets 











are used at the West Point Academy. 





go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address RoperT HuntsEr, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Il. 





FraNK MILLER’s LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
and Waterproof Blacking received the highest 
and only award at the Centennial Exhibition. 





WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms, 

taurant first-class. rices moderate, 


Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 





(ae Don’t fail to 
Page 13. 


OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 

Our advertising friends in the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
THE INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 


read 











“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 
ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the ‘“ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 


in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer heing $s. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL, 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 








While Parker’s Ginger Tonic subdues irri- 


tation of the stomach and bowels, it is equally effica- 
cious in its effect on the lungs. As acure for Coughs, 
Colds, and Sore Throat is, without exception, superior 
to any andall others. A teaspoonful taken hourly 
will cure the worst cdld in two days. No one can 
afford to be without it. Ask your Druggistto get it 
for you. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and Man- 
ufacturing Chemists, 163 William St., New York. 





FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS OIL received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury 1 his health— —proot that it is the only true and 

rfect Dye. Harmicas, reliable, instantaneous. No 

isappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown, Sold and peoyeriy applied 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be Coveret with a plece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so ct and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to appune each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing hair. They areso witty the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 

celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st., es York. 


SUPERIOR 


OLIVE OR SALAD OIL. 


FINEST EVER IMPORTED. 
Selected especially for, imported and bottled by us. 


CASWELL, HAZARD & CO., 


DRUCCISTS, 
5th AVE., CORNER 24th ST., 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL BUILDING, 
AND 


6th AVE., CORNER 39th ST. 
Also 











No. 132 THAMES 8T., NEWPORT, BR. I. 


Our only places of business are as above. We 
have no interest in any other store in New York 
and pone have any interest with us. All representa- 
tions by any that they have are false and without 
foundation. 


Avoid “Graham.” 


We prove to the satisfaction of physicians and 
other intelligent persons that Graham flour, crushed 
or cracked wheat, and all crude cereals are perni- 
cious and dangerous foods, to be avoided as destruct- 
ive to digestion. Circulars free. 


HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, 


137 Eigchth St.. bet. iy — 4th Avenue, 
New York Cit 








and STEREOPTICONS Of all sizes and prices. PICTURES 
illustrating onary subject for PARLOR ENTERTALN- 
MENT, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, and PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 


MEDAL 
awarded to “McALLISTER, ‘Mo Opticia: 


te 








49 Nassau St., New York,’ 


AWARDED TO THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





FOR 


bilver-Plated Hollow Ware, 


ALSO FOR 


SUPERIOR 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


Etc., Etc., 
BEARING THE CO’8S TRADE MARK: 
*¢ 1847, Rogers Brothers, XII.’’ 


Extracts from Centennial Judges’ Report: 

“Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White 
Metal Hollow Ware is of EXCELLENT QUALI* 
TY AND FINISH and of TASTEFUL DE- 
SIGNS.” 

“Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives 
are of SUPERIOR QUALITY AND EXCEL- 
LENT FINISH.” 





Extract from American Institute Report: 

“We consider the Goods made by this Company to 
be by far THE BEST made in this Country, and, we 
believe, in the World.” 

First Premiums awarded at all fairs where exbibit- 
ed, from World’s Fair, 1953, to American Institute 
Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, and at Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 





The Centennial Medal and 
Diploma Awarded to 


F. Booss & Bro., 


449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St., 





FOR THEIR 


FINE FURS, 


ESPECIALLY 


SEALSKIN SACQUES. 


WILCOX & KINNEY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


BEDDING, FEATHERS, 


AND 


Bedroom Furniture, 
59 FOURTH AVENUE, 








Opposite Stewart's Store, NEW YORE. 
KNICKERBOCKER 


HOOF OINTMENT 


is a positive cure for Fore and Soom Cracks, Soreness, 
Brittleness and Flinty Hoofs, Corns, Contracted Hoofs, 
ete. It is readily absorbed by the heat of the hoof, 
and thus causes an active, healthy. and elastic growth. 
It is highly recommended by all our leading turfmen, 
as it has been tried and given universal satisfaction 
in every case. Price fla 

It is kept by the leading panes stores, and dealers 

can obtain it from _the ees leading wholesale 
houses: JAMES pore & 8ON Federal 8t., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; JOHN HUNTER, 00 South 8t., 
delphia, Penn.; E. J. HART & CO., New Orleans, La.; 
BENJ. LANE, i77 Wabash Ave., Chicago, il.; CRANE 
& BRIGHAM, San Francisco, Cal. ; ; or the Proprietor, 


CHARLES F. RISLEY, 
Wholesale Druggist, 71 Warren &t., New York. 
Youatt’s Condition Powders, in 1-Ib. packages, both 
Alterative and Expectorant, at 50 cts. a package. 


THE ORICINAL 


CROTON POINT WINES, 


OF TH® LAT. 


og pie sai Ria LL, 





e' wines a” a 
863, 1864, 1865, 


, being 
Dr. Ur. 


K..UN DERHILL WIN pEPor, MY P 

Thew hipped in ranatis t ps BE 

e Wines.s any q yto any of 
the country by wees 0. D. 


nm Shoes, by mail postpaid. Size 1 toll. 
W 89 75 cts. tn Ie 1 ain pest: #1. 13 b 


- mtshed 
Circulars free. adville, P: 
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International Centennial Exhibition 
1876. 


MEDALS AND AWARDS. 


The United States Centennial Commission 
announce the following report as the basis of 
au Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & Co., 597 
Broadway, New York City, for Gas Fixtures 
and Ecclesiastical Ware. 


REPORT. 


1st This exhibit is of a large, complete, and 
vuried Character, of special excellence in de- 
sign, workmanship, and finish ; and is arranged 
with great taste and skill. 

2d. Iu Gilt and Polished Brass Fixtures the 
exhibit is of excellence in the wide variety of 
cesigns employed, its elegance aud artistic 
character, and the high order of finish attained. 
In combinations of metal with porcelain or 
glass rich effects have been here produced. 

3d. In Steel-finished Fixtures a novelty of 
beauty and durability is presented. 

4th. The Double ‘Slide Extension Light pre- 
sents certain features of durability and regu- 
larity of motion that are of merit, while the 
arrangements for avoiding the heating and 
smoking of the rest of the Chandelier are 
unique. 

5th. In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spel- 
ter, this Exhibit is of excellence as well in 
workmanship and finish as in chaste character 
and tastefulness of design. 

6th. In Crystal Gas Fixtures the size of the 
integral parts, the integrity of the character of 
the Goods, as ‘‘CRYSTAL’’ (few wires or 
chains being used, the arms, etc., being solid 
Crystal), the beauty and taste as well as noy- 
elty of the designs employed, and the excel- 
lence of the material used give this part of 
the Exhibit prominence and value. 

7th. In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and 
Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks Coronas, Chan- 
cel Rails, ete. the several Exhibits of the 
Medieval and Gothic orders are of high merit. 
The Bronze and Brass Railings for Church 
use are of excellence and beauty, being archi- 
tecturally correct in their respective schools. 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. 
J. R. HAWLEY, Fresident, 


SEAL. } 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 


The United States Centennial Commission 
announces the following report as the basis 
of an Award to MITCHELL, VANCE & Co., New 
York City, for Bronze ‘avd Marble Clocks, 
Bronzes and Zine Imitation Bronzes. 


REPORT. 

‘* For Marble Mantel Clocks, with Mourtings 
of Real Bronze, and Zinc imitations of 
Bronze, with Figures, Vases, and Statuettes 
of the same, the Marble work and the Metal 
work of which are of General Excellence.’’ 

A. T. GosHoRN, Direstor-General. 
7 R. HAWLEY, President. 
[Srav.] 
Attest: ALEX. R. BoTELER, Seeretary, pro tem. 


In announcing results of our Exhibit at the 
International Centennial Exposition we desire 
that the written awards of the Judges as an- 
nounced by the United States Centennial Com- 
mission in each of our groups shail speak for 
themselves and for us. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0., 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Artistic Gas Fixtures, Fine Bronze, and 
Marble Clocks, Bronzes, etc., 

r 597 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Greenbrook 4 Paterson City Nurse 


Floral and Fashion Journal. Free for" 1876 /. 
Address GREIVES & CO., Box 2853, New York. 








MATHEWS’S 


LIQUID. STARCH GLOSS 


gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched goods, 
making them WHITER AND CLEARBR than wax 
or anything else, and prevents the iron from stick- 
ing. Trial bottle free. 
Put up in 4-02. bottles, price 15e. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 
A.I. MATHEWS & CO., 85 Murray Street, N. Y, 


ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Americans should no longer import stained —_ 
for it is now pre at the Centennial that the home 
en oe this beautiful art by Fitzpatrick & 

., Of Staten Island, excels all. They have been 
awarded all honors. These fine cation prize me- 
morial windows are for sale, now_in Exhibition. 
Box 62, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 








(From Boston Journal of Commerce.) 
lvES PATENT LAMP Co. 

Dear Sirs :—Accept the warm congratulations of 
The Boston Journal of Commerce for the great victory 
you have gained in carrying away the very highest 
award at the Exposition. To receive such a 
commendation when the com etition was more than 
the world has ever secn cannot be too highly appreci- 
ated by you. Yourvictory is complete. Very traly 
yours, A. WATSON ATWOOD, Manager. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL! 

My Rose Pearl Plates (indicating color and sub- 
senace) for artificial teeth excel qyerzthing hereto- 
fore offered for beauty, strength, and lightness. 
Needs only to be seen to be appreciated. Made in 
one day, and only $15 to $20 per set. Call and exam- 
ine. Also best Rubber Sets from $10 to $15. Gold. 
and Platina, $35 to $45. Extracting under gas. Dr. 
1. G. WAIT, 45 Bast 23d St., near Madison Ave. 

References :—Rev. Dr. Cros by, Chancellor N. Y. 
University; Drs. Ranney, C. A. Budd, J. W. Howe, 
and J. G. Baldwin. 


P. ay NUM’S P.T.BA ’'S 
r BARNUN wes 754 RAM 
GREATEST SHOW ON E 

GREA Ther Sitow ON EARTH. 
AT GILMORE’S GARDEN. 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 
AFTERNOON AND EVENIN 
MUSEUM. MENAGERIE, AND HIPPODROME. 
MUSEUM, MEN AGER, RIE, AND Hl PPODROME. 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
RARE LIVING WILD ANIMALS 


MERICA, 
including the $25.000 HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

PERFORMING ELEPHANTS, HORSES. AND 
PONIES. MORE DISTINGUISHED EQUESTRIANS 
AND ATHLETES THAN EVER BEFORE SEEN 
TOGETHER. 

ENTIR mae RN PERFORMANCE. 
NEW ATrRACTIONS, NEW FEATURES. 

MA RVEt ‘OUS HORSEMANSHIP, 
BEAUTIFUL LADY EQUESTRIENNES. 
ADMIRAL DOT,t po hamdaomess andgmaiiess of mon, 
THE GREEK NOBLEMA ATTOOED FROM 
HEAD TO. Foor. 

THOUSANDS OF WONDERFUL CURIOSITIES. 
NOTICE.—The Grand Pageant will commence pre- 

cisely at 2 and 8 o’clock. 

The Menagerie and Museum will be a open one 
hour after the Circus performances. e animals 
a be fed in the presence of the audience at 4 

ADMis SION, 0c. CHILDREN under nine years, 
25e. ORCHESTRA SEATS, 25c. EXTRA. Doors open 
at land 6:30 P.M. Orchestra seats may be secured at 
the box-office one week in advance. 


ESTABROOKE’S 


Art Galleries, 
NO.31 UNION SQUARE, 


N. W. CORNER OF 16th STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
NO. 426 FULTON AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN. 


ALL KINDS OF PICTURES TAKEN, COPIED, Etc. 
NON-REV ERSED FERROTYPES, Erc. 














THE GREAT NEW YORK AQUARIUM, 


BROADWAY AND 35th STREET. 





FROM 2 TILL 5 AND FROM 8 TILL 10 0’CLOCK. 
TO RENDER THE 


ADMISSION, 50 CENTS. 


* REICHE pRoPRIe™ 


E ATTRACTIONS OF THE Nw Yo YORK AQUARIUM UNSURPA 
(No extras charged.) 


AN ESTABLISHMENT FORS ea 


ES 
MUSIC, EACH DAY A 
THER PAINS NOR EXPENSE wie RE SPARED 


CHL DEN. 11 HALF PRICE. 





DEGCRAAF & TAYLOR, 


= FS, ome 


Chrystie, and 180 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 


ILL CONTINOE TO KEBE THE LARGEST STOUK OF 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they oftar 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 


Please state where you saw this. 
rie 


ERRY & CO., 
Albany; Chicago, Iil.; New Y ork. City. 








THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


inches in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without ine 
oe the softest lead or soiling the fingers. Superior to all 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookeepers,® shoal 
Children, and ie? whe use pencile, Sent by mail upon re- 
ata cents. dozen to eae or agents, $2, by 
. & SELCHOW & reo. 41 John St. N, Y. 
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THEINDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 


PrERsons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named 7n ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tur 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agriculturist........ 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly,... 270 3 00 
Atlantic Morthly...... isaactose OOS 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 4 Oo 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 

‘“‘The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 300 
Harper’s Magazine. .....--....00. 3 60 4 0 
Harper’s Weekly......... 2.005. 360 40 
Harper’s Bazar....cssescccsecsss 3 60 4 00 
Home Journal.............+000- 2 60 3 06 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with stee: 

engraving ‘*The Rustic 

Wreath’’)......cc.seececeesee 110 12 
Ladies’ Journal ..........c..20.- 3 60 4 00 
Lippvincott’s Magazine........... 5 60 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 136 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4 60 5 ub 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 7 3 v0 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 3600 400 
Sunday Magazine..........-..... 2 30 2% 
The Galaxy... ccccccccce seocccce S00 68 WU 
The Nation (pew subs.)...........4 7 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 60 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
international Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm.......,.... 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream, .........+ss00. 4 50 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine. ......-seseo00. 4 5 00 
Waverley Magazine..........0-. 450 500 
N. Y. 8em‘-Weekly rost.......... 260 300 


a" POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act as agents can receive further 











information oy applying tous,’ 








PREMIUMS. 


WE still offer, to those who prefer, any one of 
the following PREMIUMS, all postage paid, 
to .subscribers who send $3 for 1 yéar’s sub- 





scription in advance—viz.: 


Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs.” 

‘‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

‘‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 ‘Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles «Sumner,’. Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Grant and Wilson.” Fine Steel En- 
_gravings. By Ritchie, 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln atthe White House,” 

, also the 

‘Providence ” Wringer—as follows: 


We offer the ‘‘ Providence’? Wringer, their 


very best ‘‘Cog-Wheel Machine ’’ (cash*price 


.$8.00) to any person who will send us the 


names of three NEW subscribers, with the 


money, $3.00 each ($9.00 in all), in ad= 


vance; or who will renew their own sub- 
scriptions for three years in advavce and pay 
us $9.00. The ‘‘ Wringer’’ will be deliyered 
at our office or sent by express, as may be di- 
rected. 


Address 


“THE INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787 


She Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


New York City. 








Remittances bg be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Chogas, or Eo Drafts. eres ‘ipie. wae neither of these 
the money Letter 


n be procured 
The present Tegistration system ry virtually an abso- 
against losses by mail, and au Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 


juested to do 
3 Numbers, in “adyance (postage, fr nas BB. ge 
ne - bs o 33. 
be after 3 a =“ 0. 
“ 6 m: 


Short subscriptions oy conte per we 
APERS are forwarded until an e expitett order is 

Biis. by the blisher for their discontinuance, 
and unt Es of all arrearages is made as re- 

uired by ‘aw, 
’ No names entered on ~hgae subscription books Without 
them in adyanc 

SUBSCAIBERS ar are ¢’ particularly reauested to note 
the e oo! subscriptions, ard to f 
what 7 I _ o onsaing ze year, with or withoug 
further reminder from this o 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted R subesriptio® are in 


chang: in the date o little yele 
= ticke Mttached to ioe paper, which ¢ change is m#.6 
either the first or second weer after the money is re- 

ceived. 7 Lan] a postage stamp is received the ree 

sent mal 

ceipt will Be SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 158 Fleat street, 
are our “Agents + London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT. 
P.O. Box 2787. Now ‘York City. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


—Anv person whe takes a regularly frum 

- Sse whether directed to his his name or anothers 

or whetner he nas subscribed or not—is responsible 
en 

ter Mi? Sperm orders his ls BS eee he 

must pav all arrearages, ablisher may con- 
tinue tosend ft until vaymentiswmade. and collect the 
whole amount. whetner the paper is taken from the 
ome me courte have decided that . to take 
newspepers em da periodicals from the post-otiice, or 

removing and leaving them ele for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch. 200 te the column.) 
Advertisement 





e --90c, 
= one month)... -70e. 4 times (one month)... .850. 


t 
“ 6c./13 “ (three onths 
2 ty {sures : 3 fet m ee 
6 “ (twelve “ 50c.152 “ (twelve * 650 
ILLUSTRATED SaeheDA ps SO mT 





six 
« aete a 
NOTICRS...... 
Log, 
imanetaL poucns. Swe LASS TES eg 
bh Eich osha = 
ty 4-44 
"ip Symente for edverdsing must be madein advance 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City. 
LWESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, I}., 
WILLIAM I. HEATON Manager. 
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Cloaking and Trimming 


VELVETS. 
Arnold, Constable & Go, 


to OFFERING AN EXTENSIVE 


“Lyons” Quality rte ph ae 
Black Cloaking Velvets, 


(all grades and widths). Ajso 


Colored Trimming Velvets, 


suitable for JEWEL OASE, MILLINERY, and 
RESSMAKING USES BIAS 0 
STRAIGH?, to suit the TRADE. 


Broadway, Corner {9th Street. 


BLACK SILKS, 
FANCY SILKS, 
PLAIN SILKS, 


DAMASSE AND BROCADE SILKS AND MAT- 
ELASSE. 


¢ BEST MANUFACTURES. 
LATEST N NOVEUTIE 
GEST STOCK, and LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 
DECIDED BARGAINS 


DRESS GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


aH offer this me several lines c. 
NGLI 1S a and FRENCH DAMA 
LL WOOL AND SOLID COLORS, 


at Greatiy Reduced Prices. 
Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 


UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Go, 


ser Atestitts s of NOVELTIBS in 
HINESE AND MUMMY CLOTHS, 
SATIN DAMASI 8, SILK BROCADEs, 
PLAIN SALINS, COTELINES, 
LAMPASADES, Eto. 
ALSO 
THREAD-LACE GUIPURE, SWISS, 
NOTTINGHAM LACE 


CURTAINS, 


i , = oe and at VERY LOW PRICBS. 

















B. — LLAND AND GILT-BORDERED 
sHADES, CTT REssBs etc. mad@ and put up at 
short notice. 


Broadway, Corner (9th Street. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &CO. 
CARPETS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


AT 
VERY LOW PRICES. 
BROADWAY AND {Sth STREET. 








Financial, 
t@” Every reader of THE INDE- 


PENDENT will please turn to 
Page 13 and read carefully our 


prospectus. 








NATIONAL FINANCES. 


Tne debt of the United States on the 3ist 
of August, 1865, stood at $2,756,431,591.43. 
This was the maximum amount of the debt 
reached in conquering the Rebellion® 
On the 80th of June, 1876, the debt stood 
at $2,099,489,344.99, as the consequence of 
the debt-paying policy which had been 





pursued by the Government, under the 
management of the Republican party for a 
period of eleven years. The reduction 
during this period amounts to $656,992,- 
246.44, or about one-quarter of the entire 
debt in August, 1865. 

The annual interest charge on the debt 
for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1866, 
was $133,067,741.69, and for the year 
ended June 30th, 1876, it was $100,243, 271.- 
23. This shows a reduction in the annual 
interest in eleven years amounting to $32,- 
824,470.46. 


The expenditures of the Government in’ 


1876, as compared with 1866, show a reduc- 
tion of $262,349,619.66, while since 1866 
Federal taxation has been reduced by more 
than $300,000,000. 

The credit of the Government has so im- 
proved in the markets of the world that the 
bonds of the United States bearing interest 
at the rate of four and a half per cent. sell 
at par in gold. 

As we go to press we do not know 
whether the Democrats or the Republicans 
have won the day in this presidential elec- 
tion; but we do know that a political 
party that has so managed the Government 
as to pay more than six hundred and fifty- 
six millions of dollars on the public debt in 
eleven years, to reduce the amount of 
annual interest by more than thirty-two 
millions, to lessen the annual expenses “by 
more than two hundred and sixty-two mil- 
lions, and reduce Federal taxation by more 
than three hundred millions proves by its 
record that the Democratic clamor about 
its extravagance, wastefulness, and bad 
financial policy is simply a lie, told for 
political effect. Such a party deserves the 
continued confidence and support of the 
people; and, as we hope, before these lines 
meet the readers’ eyes that confidence will 
be expressed by another decisive victory. 

Sure are we that the success of the 
Democratic party, with the principles it 
avows and with the “solid South” for its 
main reliance and, if in power, its control- 
ling element, will be exceedingly disastrous 
tothe country. We have during the can- 
vass done what we could to defeat that 
party, and at this moment are waiting in 
hope that the result of the election will 
show that a party of shams, of false pre- 
tenses, of a disloyal record, with two 
notorious ‘‘ Copperheads” for its standard- 
bearers, can never succeed in deceiving or 
misleading the American people. We are 
waiting for the news that will realize this 
hope. We may be disappointed; but we 
confidently expect that the news will be of 
this character. We confess frankly that 
we should feel sad, indeed, if the reverse 
should prove the truth. 

eR 
MONEY MARKET. 


THE past week has been a comparatively 
dull time in Wall Street, for the reason that 
everybody’s thoughts and time have been 
given up to electioneering; but there was a 
commotion about the corner of Wall and 
Nassau Streets on Saturday, when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury made a rostrum of 
the steps of the Sub-Treasury and talked to 
the solid men of New York on the subject 
of finance. It was a very proper thing to 
do and a very proper place for doing it, and 
Secretary Morrill made an impressive ex- 
position of the financial outlook and the 
necessity for maintaining the Republican 
party in power. What effect the speech 
may have produced on the minds of voters 
we are unable at the present moment to 


determine. 
The speculative movements in the Street 


have been arrested and the general tend- 
ency of prices has been toward lower 
points. But everything hinges upon the 
probable future policy of the Treasury De- 
partment and a feeling of uncertainty will 
prevail for some weeks to come. 

In the meanwhile, the most important 
consideration is the future of the money 
market. The last Bank Statement exhibits 
a reduction in the reserve, which can hardly 
fail to tell upon the fears of intelligent 
operators. During the presidential canvass 
it has been the evident policy of the Re 
publicans to keep money easy, for any 
stringency in the money market would have 
produced a feeling of apprehension on the 
part of merchants and stock-dealers, that 
would have had an unfavorable influence in 
politics. Those who remember what hap- 





pened four years ago, when the Treasury 
had to let out a large quantity of green- 
backs to secure the re-election of President 
Grant, will see that a similar policy must 
have been resorted to now to secure the 
success of the Republican candidate. After 
the election had been secured the Treasury 
Department felt itself under no obligations 
to consult the convenience of the business 
community, and greenbacks were with- 
drawn from circulation, and the panic of 
1878 followed, with its terrible results, from 
which Wall Street has not yet recovered. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday shows 
a loss of legal tenders which ought to be 
sufficient to put prudent merchants on 
their guard. The changesin the items of 
the Statement, as compared with the State- 
ment of the week previous, are: 





Totals, 
Loans.... ....$260,684,200 Increase ... 
Specie......... 17,436,600 Increuse.. 
Legal Tender. 46,353,800 Decrease. ied 
Deposits...... 215,392,909 Increase... ...... 
Circulation.. 15,090,600 Decrease........ 


These figures make a reduction in the sur- 
plus reserve of $1,041,275. But, inorder to 
comprehend the full meaning of the present 
condition of our Associated Banks, it must 
be remembered that, although the appar- 
ent surplus reserve is greater than it was 
last year at this time; yet the total of 
greenbacks held by our banks is less by 
$4,960,700 than it was last year, while the 
future demand for money is sure to be 
greater. The tendency of the money 
market has been clearly shown in the ad- 
vance in the rates of interest on call loans, 
which have been as high as 7 per cent. 
on some days, although they declined 
at the close of the week to 4 
per cent. A higher rate of interest, 
however, from now until after the 4th of 
March next, may be counted upon as a cer- 
tainty. Four months hence the Govern- 
ment will pass into new hands, and the 
Treasury Department must necessarily get 
itself into a good condition for a change of 
managers. There will be no motive for 
keeping things easy, the political fight is 
all over, and a new Administration will 
demand changes which cannot have any 
other effect upon the money market than a 
strin gent one. 

Money will flow from this financial cen- 
ter for several weeks to come toward the 
South and West. The exchanges are alto- 
gether favorable to the South and West. 
New York funds are at a discount of } to $ 
per cent. inthe principal cities of the South 
and in Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati 
the discount is from 50c. to $1.50 on $1,000. 


The operations on the Stock Exchange 
for the week have had a tendency to lower 
prices for the railway stocks and securities, 
owing chiefly to the failure of the confer- 
ence of railroad magnates to come to any 
agreement on the subject of future rates. 
There seems to be no prospect of an imme- 
diate agreement among the magnates of the 
great trunk lines, and in the meanwhile 
the New York Central stands firm and bids 
defiance to all the rest. 

There has been a little excitement in 
Western Union Telegraph, on the strength 
of its Centennial and election business; but, 
as all that must terminate on the 10th of 
this month, the advantages of the W. U. 
are not likely to continue. Jay Gould, 
who controls the Atlantic and Pacific Tel- 
egraph, is understood to be short of West- 
ern Union, and he is sure to put down 
prices over his own lines whenever he 
chooses to do so; and whenever he thinks 
the times are favorable to his purposes he 
may be counted upon as certain to do it. 
The A. and P. may suffer, in consequence; 
but his gains in W. U., in consequence of 
the reduction, will amply reimburse him. 


The changes for the week in the leading 
stocks have been a decline in Lake Shore of 
434; Michigan Central, 44,; New York 
Central, 14; Erie, 4; C. C. C. and L., 14; 
the St. Paul stocks, §; Rock Island, }; St. 
Joseph, 14; St. Joseph Preferred, 22; 
Ohios, 18; Union Pacific, 1; Kansas Pacific, 
14; Westera Union Telegraph, §; and an 
advance in Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western of 4; Delaware and Hudson, 1}; 
New Jersey Central, 4; Pittsburgh, 4; and 
Wabash, } per cent. 

There has been great disappointment in 
consequence of the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
having defaulted, on 1st inst., on the ist 





mortgage bonds of its Western division 








894th to 639th mile), which are also a third 
mortgage on the whole road. 

The gold market has been quiet during 
the week, with sales ranging between 1104 
and 109 11-16. The closing price was 
109 13-16. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4TH, 1876, 








Bid. 
Central National............000- 101 
WOGMMNOIOR 5i050:5 cbs ceccctecemdses 108 
Corn Exchange..... eo svecticsoees 120 
Pivat National .....c.cccsiccceccce 200 
Fourth National..... cceatieecdee, ae 
Fifth Avenue.......c.cccccccces 212 
MEIGS Ss sos 3's Socios Cass beeaeee 85 
Importers’ and Traders’......... 185 
PRIOR 56 55:556065 d06 2 0508 sews 125 
MROCORMUN oe Se Si cece hte Res 116 
PET ODOIs 0.56 s5,45065s60ens ns 124% 
I OMe cnn <cacemncsewteoned’ - 117% 
er ee eee - 100 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU ) St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu wy 
or sell in e or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GoLtp and Goin Cov- 
-_ CoLLEcT DIVIDENDs and Town, CountyY, 

TATE ~—— a etc., and bu and sell on 
aman MARKETABLE TOCKS and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credi monthly, on bal- 
ances ave for the month from Yer, 000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 
rate of four per cent. 

FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention ‘en to Coupon Real Hetate 
Mo es, without cos to the lender. 
an — Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
ana) 
Thames Nationa! Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
New York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
Nationa! Bank. 


0 PER CENT. NER 


ansas, ss and alk —- 
meneae Coupon Bonds G 
nD assurance that we loan Be ye to umm aed 

of the actual value. In many years’ business Se have 

never lost a dollar. No customer ever had an acre of 

land fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever 

waited a day for interest or principal when due. 

Send for particulars. References in every state in 

eae a WA TEINS & GO LAWRENCE, KAN. ; 
orttene Street. New York. 


SILVERWARE, BONDS, JEWELRY, etc. 
RECEIVED FOR SAFE KEEPING BY 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT CO, OF NEW YORK 


at $1 year for $1,000 of Bonds, and SAFES ENT. 
ED at trom $15 t6 $200 a year in its Fire and Burglar 
proof Vaults, 


Nos. 140, 142, and 146 Broadway. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
The first established in the world. 


H. oO. STONE,| hea wae on. papas to wae or sell 


REAL ESTATE Seweeeroee ae 


0. BION, 
DEALER. SAMUEL HA awe 
SooeN.Y. 














Eanes. 
A.M. EIDDER & 
CENT. NET 


l D PE Me Ee they rent 





~ = Bryne ot In- 
semi-annually in 
to G times 
se loan in Jand alone, exclusive Ss the 
uildings. No investment safer. 


i Send 5. le y 
JOHNETON, Negotiator of Morteage Loans 
Paul, Mioneso 


$10, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


NDER FR co., 
1 Wa treet, New York, a _ ers, 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
its patrons ary who have become 
rich through Frothingham = Co.'s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on m n from three to five per cent. 

&@ Send for Circular. 


The Bridge that TEN P| "GENT Over 
A SOLID "PER 
The Ft Be 018 LOAN 4m 
CY, known all over New plan and the Middie 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has e ed 
charged its name to * THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
ping al py oa LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
ict Bt it aay re ont. BE a certain 
en A n! satis on ress for Circular 


tppences AC gt Mi gra 
 Suoksonviile. Hilinols 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 


Sesh Santis ©". * 888,998 88 
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Financial, 
we Every reader of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will please turn to 


Page 13 and read carefully our 
prospectus. 








UNITED STATES BONDS. 


THE relation between the bonds of the 
United States and the financial institutions 
and corporations of the country is one that 
makes the credit of the Government a mat- 
ter of the most vital importance to the peo- 
ple. The circulation of all the national 
banks is based upon these bonds as a guar- 

mty. Insurance companies, trust com- 
panies, and savings banks hold large 
amounts of them, as the safest and at the 
same time the most negotiable securities in 
which they can invest their funds. These 
bonds, in the uses to which they are ap- 
plied, constitute an immense power in the 
financial machinery of the land. Let any- 
thing occur seriously to depreciate their 
value or cast a shade of doubt over the 
credit of the Government, and the evil 
would be widespread and most destructive. 
It might be sufficient to bankrupt every in- 
surance company and every savings bank 
throughout the country. 

It is this view of the case which has Jed 
men of thought and financial prudence to 
regard with so much concern and interest 
the presidential election of this Centennial 
year. The Republican policy has been 
pre-eminently conservative and jealous of 
the public credit; and under this policy the 
bonds of the Government have appreciated, 
until they rank among the very best in the 
markets of the world. The accomplish- 
ment of specie payment is the only thing 
that remains. Let a different policy be in- 
augurated; let the inflationists, with their 
paper-money fooleries, obtain the control 
of the Government, and put their theory 
into practice; let the ‘‘ solid South,” by its 
political ascendency in the Democratic 
party, renew the greenback swindle pro- 
posed by Democracy in 1868; let the South- 
ern war-claims be recognized as valid and 
paid, thereby doubling the public debt; 
yes, let these things occur, and the people 
will learn to their sorrow the difference be 
tween a good and a bad financial policy. 
There is nothing so vital to the whole 
country at the present moment as stability 
in the credit of the Government. Upon it 
rests an amount of public interest not at all 
appreciated by those who do not under- 
stand or, if they do, fail properly to con- 
sider the financial uses to which the bonds 
of the United States are applied. 

We are ignorant at this moment whether 
the Republicans or the Democrats have car- 
ried the election. Yet, if the former have 
been successful, the conservative and wise 
policy of the past will be continued; but if 
the latter have won the day, then every 
sober-minded man will look with uncer- 
tainty and anxious doubt upon the future. 
The difficulty is to tell what Democracy, if 
in power, would do, composed as it is of 
such incongruous elements and so largely 
dependent as it would be upon the ‘‘ solid 
South ” for its victory. We shall be great- 
ly relieved when we learn, as we hope soon 
to learn, that Governor Hayes has been 
chosen for our next President. 








REBEL WAR-SCRIP. 


Tue Tribune, of this city, has published a 
fac simile of rebel war-scrip authorized by 
the Democratic legislature of Missouri in 
1874.. The amount of claims audited and 
for which such scrip has been issued 
already exceeds two millions of dollars. 
The following is a specimen of one of these 
certificates: 
iti No. 38— 

“It is ‘hereby certified that the State 
of Missouri is indebted to Hoodford M. 
Paris in the sum of fifty-five and pa dollars 
on account of supplies furnished. This 
certificate is not payable by the state until 
after the claim of said Hoodford M. Paris 
has been presented to the United States 
Government and the amount allowed and 
paid to the state, and then only for the 
actual amount received from the United 





This certificate, signed by the preper effi- 
cers and endorsed on the back by the payee 





THE INDEPENDENR. 


named therein, is an example of what would 
be attempted in all the Southern states 
should the Government unfortunately pass 
into the hands of the Democracy, controlled 
as it would be by the ‘‘solid South.” The 
claims for the cotton tax and for the rebel 
losses during the war by the occupation 
and use of property would exceed two bil- 
lions of dollars, and could be paid only by 
more than doubling the national debt. 
There is no doubt that the ‘‘solid South” 
would be solid in favor of paying them. 
The House of Representatives already has 
bills before it looking to this end; and, if 
Democracy comes into power, the passage 
of these or similar bills will be simply pay- 
ing the political debt due to the ‘solid 
South ” for its services in securing victory. 





COMMERCIAL NOTES 


Tue Controller of the Currency has 
called for reports from national banks, 
showing their condition at the close of 
business on Monday, the 2d inst. He has 
also declared a dividend of ten per cent. in 
favor of the creditors of the First National 
Bank of Mansfield, Ohio, and a dividend 
of the same amount in favor of the credit- 
ors of the First National Bank of Anderson, 
Ind. This dividend makes a total of forty- 
five per cent. to the creditors of the Mans- 
field bank and twenty-five per cent. to those 
of the Anderson bank. 


—Canadian insurance statistics for the 
past seven years show a profit of $1,590,- 
714, the paid-up capital employed amount- 
ing to $29,299,563 and premiums to $18,- 
738,227. 


LORD & TAYLOR 


ANNOUNCE LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL ADDI- 
TIONS TO THEIR 


DRESS GOODS STOCK, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


ALL-WOOL CAMEL’S HAIR, 48 inches wide, 75c. 3 
RECENTLY SOLD AT $1. 

NEW SHADES, SPLENDID QUALITY, & inches 
wide, at $1; recently cold at $1.50. 
NOVELTIES in STRIPED and KNICKERBOCKER 
CAMEL’S HAIR, with plain to matchin myrtle, 
hunters’ green, ink, navy blue, Havana, 

seal brown, and cardinal red. 

FUR CLOTH and CHINCHILLA CAMEL’S HAIR 
just received from Paris, suitable for Dolmans, 
Basq and Pol to which partic- 
ular attention ts invited. 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES in MATELASSE and 
DAMASSE, all wool, in the new dark cloth 
shades, from 60c, and 75c. up 
CASHMERES and MERINO, best colors, from 75e. 
FRENCH DIAGONALS and VIGOGNES. CASH- 
MERE BROCADES, and BASKET CLOTHS, 
in all the latest dark shades and at 
reasonable prices. 


THE ABOVE ELEGANT LINES OF GOODS EM- 
BRACE THE FINEST VARIETY OF DESIGNS 
AND COLORINGS IN THE CITY AND WILL BE 
OFFERED AT SUCH LOW PRICES A8 WILL IN- 
SURE THEIR IMMEDIATE SALE. 

THEY ALSO OFFER IN THE 


FANCY DRESS GOODS'DEPARTMENT, 
AT 








POPULAR PRCES, 
SUITINGS, in PLAIDS, STRIPES, ete., at 12c., 
15c., 20c., and 25c. 
SHEPHERD CHECKS, mixed and all-wool, from 
15c, up. 
SERGE SUITINGS, full lines stripes and plaids, at 


PLAID ALL-WOOL FANCY SUITINGS at 35c., 
50c., and 60c. 
ALL-WOOL 6-4 SCOTCH TARTAN and FANCY 
PLAIDS, at $1. $1.25, $1.50, and $2. 
Full Lines MIXED SUITINGS, at 25c., much less 
than value. 

TURQUOISE AND ROMAINE CLOTHS at 2c. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DIAGONAL SUITINGS, 
winter shades, 25c., 30c., 35c.. 40c., 
45c., and 50c. 

500 Pieces FRENCH DACOTA SUITINGS at 35c.; 
reduced from 50¢. 

TIBER SUITINGS, cloth shades, at ‘25e. and 30c. 

MANCHESTER CASHMERES, X wide, at 25c., and 


4-4 wide at 35c. and 45c. 
BELGIAN POPLINS, 9 inches wide, at 30c. and 
40c. 
ALL-WOOL CRETONNES at 44c., 45c. , 50c.,55c., 
and 60c. 
FRENCH BASKET and DAMASSE SUITINGS, from 
5c. to 40c. 
ALSO 
French, English, and American 


Prints, and American Delaines in 
Creat Variety, at Low Prices. 
SAMPLES OF GOODS, AND CATALOGUES OF 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S FUR- 
NISHING GOODS SENT FREE, ON APPLI- 
CATION, TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY. ORDERS FOR GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION CAREFUL- 

LY FILLED WITHOUT CHARGE 
AND GOODS PACKED AND 
FORWARDED TO ANY 

DESTINATION. 


Broadway and Twentieth St. 
Grand, Chrystie, and Forsyth Sts. 
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JAMES McGREERY &C0,, 


BROADWAY —- {ith ST., 


ON MONDAY, NOY. 6th, 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


SUITS, 
CLOAKS, 
DRESSES 


OF THE MOST ELEGANT AND NEWEST 
FABRICS. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
DOLMAN SHAPE. 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND {ith ST. 


SEAL 
SKIN 
SACQUES. 


NOVELTIES IN IMPORTED 
FUR-LINED CARMENTS. 


Trimming Furs of all Kinds, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, and DOLMANS, 


IN ALL THE NEW FABRICS AND THE LATEST 
DESIGNS, IMPORTED DIRECT FROM THE 
MOST CELEBRATED EUROPEAN 
ARTISTES. ALSO A LARGE AND 
WELL-ASSORTED STOCK OF OUR 
OWN MANUFACTURE. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FURNISHING GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO AND 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


JAMES MCCREERY & C0, 


BROADWAY AND [ith ST., 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED SOME NEW DESIGNS IN 


VELVET AND WOOLEN SHAWLS. 


ALSO A FEW SELECT DESIGNS IN 


CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 


DARK COLORING, AT 


EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO, 


BROADWAY AND 11TH ST. 
CLOTHS AND CLOAKINGS. 


WE WILL OFFER 


ON MONDAY, NOV. 6th, 
A FULL AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


MATELASSE CLOAKINGS, 


IN ALL THE 


PARIS AND BERLIN NOVELTIES. 


SEALSKIN AND OTHER CLOAK INGS IN GREAT 
VARIETY. 

A FULL ASSORTMENT OF ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN WATERPROOFS, IN GREEN, 
BLUE, AND BROWN. CLOTHS, 
DOESKILN, AND TWEEDS, FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS WEAR, 

IN ALL THE NEW FALL AND WINTER STYLES, 
AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


J. & P. GOATS 


have been awarded a Medal and Diploma at 
the Centennial Exposition and commended by 
the Judges for 


~ SUPERIOR _ STRENGTH 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 
SPOOL COTTON.” 


sonsneete : A.T. @OSHORN, Director-General. 
: : J. R. HAWLEY, Pres 
ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pre tem. 


R.H.MACY &CO., 


Mra 8ST. AND 6TH AV..NEW YORK. 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


MT ST. AND 6TH AVE. 
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A CARD. 


Great Bargains in French 
Cashmeres, Merinoes, Serge 
Imperial, Camel’s Hair, 
Drap D’ Alma, Drap. D’ Ete, 
Bombazines, Henriettas, Ar- 
mure, Empress Cloths, Biar- 
ritz, Brilliantines, Eugenie 
Crapes, Serges, etc. lack 
Silks at last season’s prices. 
Armure and Radzmere Silks, 
splendid goods and worthy 
of special attention. Gray 
Suitings in great variety, 
Waterproofs, etc. Cour- 
tauld’s Crapes,in all widths. 
Silks and Velvets cut bias. 
Suits, Cloaks, and Bonnets 
ready-made at reasonable 
prices. Orders promptly ex- 
ecuted. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE STEWART’S. 





1876 JONHS 1840 
DRESS GOODS. A FANCY GOODS, 
Suits, SACQUES. Qo oe MILLINERY. 
WOOLENS. o " o UPHorsrsry. 
VELVETS. 0 ” o CARPETS 
SILKS. 0 ” o FURS 
JONES °. 
x xx 





ighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





x x 
o a f. a 
. JONES - 
SHOES os o Blankets, 
RIBBONS. . o o "nema, 
GLOVES. ‘oc o FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. oA co FURNITURE. 


_ o — 
LACES. Vv Housefurnishing Goods 


ay Extraordinary inducements in all depart- 
ments. All Orders will receive prompt attention 
JONES. 8th av., corner 19th st. JONES 


WALLER 
& 


M‘SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, Wi. Y. 


$600,000 worth of Silks, Dress Goods. Cloaks, Shawls, 
by ~ cares at prices that cannot be equaled in 
e city. 


DRESS COODS. 


000 pieces Camel’s Hair Piaids at 12<c.. wo worth 25c. 
a cases fine Bometta Cloth, for ladies’ suits, at 20c., 


"2 cases fine Satin Serges at 25c. and 3lc., worth 40c., 
n 
18 cases fine All-wool Cashmere Serges at 40c.,worth 
20 cases fine French Cashmere at 45c. and 62c., worth 
TSc. and $1. 
BLACK AND ALPACA MOURNING 
coopDs. 


50 cases one lity black Alpaca at 2c. and Sle., 
worth 37ke. aoe. 
= cases fine Milk-onish black Alpaca at 4c., ‘We., and 


15 cases fine black ai 47 inches wide, at 
37e., 50c., 624¢0., 75c., and $1. 

10 cases Black Henrietta, Black Empress, Black 
Tamise, at very low prices. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 
— shall offer Black and Plain Silks at last season’s 
ces. 
° 200 pieces heavy Gros Grain Silks at 87<c., $1, and 
100 pieces Cashmere de Indies at $1.50, $1.75, $2, and 


Ry eases Colored Faille Silk, in blue, cardinal, Turk- 
ish brown, hunter's green, at $1, $1.25, $1.50, and up- 


LADIES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS, 


Elegant assortment of Suits and Cloaks, all desir- 
able styles and shapes, at extremely low prices. 
5800 Beaver Cloth oaks at $3, $4, $8, $10, and up- 


ward. 
100 French Satin Serge Suits at $8, $10, and 
isp Gashiaore Suite, silk trimming, at $16, Sis, $20, 


"70 Black Slik Suits, from $40 to $300. 
100 Plain and Striped Silk Suits, from $25 to $200. 
SHAWLS. 
a mag bargains in Broche and Paisley Long 
awis. 
600 Broche Long Shawls at $8, $10, $15, $20, to $90. 
300 Paisley Long Shaws at $7, $9, $14, $19, to $75. 
pe tags dade 


Unusual! bargain: la: 

1,000 Blankets, from 

400 pieces Heavy Twilled nnel at 2c. ; worth 0c. 
%0 pieces yard-wide Muslin at 7c.; worth lle. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 
we, a. All-Wool Cassimeres, 37}<c., 50c., 63\c., 
$ cases 6-4 Beaver Cloth at $1.50, $1.75, $2, and up- 


ish Waterproof Cloth at 51xc., 
ae Wited seaantt 








WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand Street, ngar Bowery, New York. 
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DRY GOODS. 


TweRE has been no disappointment felt 
by any one in consequence of the extreme- 
ly dull movement in dry goods during 
the past week, for the very good reason 
that nobody anticipated anything different. 
The business of electing a new President 
and preparing for a new political departure 
all over the country has absorbed the atten- 
tion of active business men to such an 
extent that everything else has been over- 
looked and neglected. But, now that elec- 
tions are all over, the country is safe for 
another term of four years, and the Centen- 
nial show is about over, there will be time 
left for replenishing stocks and attending 
to private affairs. There are six weeks more 
of good business to be looked after, 
with no interruptions but such. as 
will take place at the end of the 
month, in keeping Thanksgiving. The 
weather continues unseasonably warm 
and the dealers in heavy woolens feel the 
effects of it; but general trade is benefited 
by the favorable conditions of the season 
for transportation and outdoor operations. 

Although the commission houses and 
agents have done but a moderate business 
during the week, they entertain no doubts 
as to the future, and every one is hopeful 
and prepared to hold on for livelier times. 

The demand for domestic cottons is 
steady and prices ure evenly maintained, 
although there have been some ‘‘drives ” 
by leading jobbers in prints to stimulate 
purchases. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are with- 
out essential change; but the market is 
very quiet and the chief business of agents 
has been in delivering goods on former 
orders. The export of brown cottons is on 
the increase; but the home demand is still 
moderate. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
rather sluggish; but not more so than all 
other descriptions of standard makes. 
Prices are steady and without change. 

Print-cloths are very quiet and prices 
have a falling tendency. Prices are nomi- 
nal at 4} to 48, cash, 30 days. 

Prints are in moderate demand only, 
even for the most favorite styles. Although 
it is calculated that the production of prints 
has been diminished during the month of 
October to the extent of 2,500 or 3,000 cases 
a week, yet prices have shown a tendency 
to lower points, and in some instances a 
reduction of 4 cent a yard has been effected. 
There_is an accumulation of dark work in 
the hands of agents; but the anticipation of 
a renewed demand next week keeps up 
prices and prevents a feeling of despondency 
among the manufacturers. 

Gingbams are quiet in first hands and 
prices are irregular; but there is a steady 
market for dress-goods styles, which are 
firm at the quotations. 

Cotton flannels continue in fair demand 
for the low ani medium grades. Prices 
are steady and unchanged. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
fabrics there are no changes of moment to 
report. Colored cottons move slowly, 
cheviots are in steady demand for small 
lots, and corset jeans and satteens are with- 
out much activity; but prices are steady. 
Rolled jaconets and flat-fold cambrics are 
selling moderately in small lots at un 
changed prices. 

Worsted dress goods are in moderate de- 
mand; but the active movements in these 
goods are nearly over, although a holiday 
demand for the cheaper grades is looked 
for at the end of the month. Prices are 
steadily maintained. 

Fancy hosiery and knit woolens are in 
tolerably good demand at steady prices; 
but there is very little doing in shirts and 
drawers. 

Woolen goods are generally dull. The ex- 
traordinary mildness of theseason operates 
disadvantageously for nearly all descrip 
tions of woolen goods, except the finer 
qualities required for city and near-by 
trade. 

Cloths are generally quiet; but there is a 
fair demand for'both plain-faced and fancy 








overcoatings, which are taken more freely, 
but in small lots, at steady prices. 


Fancy cassimeres are inactive, except for | 


a few good styles, which are in demand for 
city trade. 

Worsted coatings, tweeds, and satinets are 
selling moderately ; but there is no specially 
active movement in either. _ Prices are 
steady and unchanged, 

Kentucky jeans are firm in prices for the 
better grades; but the demand is by no 
means lively and the sales are in small lots. 

Flannels are slightly improving; but the 
weather is unfavorable to much activity in 
these Zope Prices are not materially 
chang’ 

Blankets are quiet and agents are patient- 
ly waiting for cold weather, which is sure 
to come sooner or later. 

Foreign goods continue quiet, although 
the auction-rooms continue to present strong 
inducements to buyers and the increase in 
importations indicate a degree of confidence 
on the part of the importers that the condi- 
tion of the market can hardly be said to 
justify. The distribution of cashmeres and 
other dress goods is to a fair extent, while 
prices are generally lower, even for the most 
desirable styles 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 





MONDAY EVENING, November 6, 1876. 



















PRINTS. 
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COME AND SEE US!! 


CHANGE OF FIRM. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY, 


NOS. 398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, 


NOW OFFER THE ENTIRE STOCK OF THE LATE FIRM OF 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & 


CO., 


WITHOUT REGARD TO COST. 


The Entire Stock of Men's, Boys’, and Children’s Clothing must be Sold for Cash 
within the next Sixty Days. No Credit, but 


Bargains for Every Man or Boy 


THAT WANTS A WINTER GARMENT. 





SILKS. 


~ | A1Sevani 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 
LARGE and WELL-ASSORTED STOCK of FOR- 
EIGN and DOMESTIC 


BLACK SILKS, 


INCLUDING PONSON’S BEST FABRICS; fil 
“BONNET.” CACHEMIRE PARFAIT, HOUSE- 
HOLD, CACHEMIKE DU RHONE, GROS DELYON, 
etc.,and THEIR CELEBRATED HAND-MADE 


AMERICAN SELKS, 


THE PRODUCTION of THEIROWN LOOMS, in 
THIS CITY. 


COLORED FAILLE SILKS 


IN ALL THE DESIRABLE SHADES OF MYR- 
TLE, NAVY, SEAL, PRUNE CARDINAL, TIL- 
LEUL, Etc., Etc. 


RICH SILK NOVELTIES 


FOR OVERDRESS, EVENING, AND STREET 
WEAR, IN BROCADE, FACONNE, DAMASSE, AR- 
MURE, VELOUR FACONNE, SCILLIENNE, Erc., 
SELECTED EXPRESSLY FOR THEIK BEST 
RETAIL TRADE, WHICH THEY ARE OFFER- 
ING AT THEIR USUAL 


LOW PRICES. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th&lOth Sts. 


WILSON & GREIG, 


No. 771 Broadway, corner of 9th St., 


are how age ring their new FALL and WINTER 
FASHIO IMPORTED CLOAKS and COS- 
TUMES, bins which are many ~ gape novelties, 
not to be found in any oie hous 

ADI and DREN'S FURNISHING 
GOODS. WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, and INFANTS’ 
bod. LRPRORES. Estimates given and sent on appli- 


Missies’ and CHILDREN’S CLOAKS and DRESSES, 
in entirely new styles, ~ 7? imported and of our own 
well-known manufactur 

sation < of taste and ry quest oe} NOVELTIES will do 
well to examine our stock of LADIES’ and CHIL- 
DREN’ s GARMENTS, which ane all of the best 
make, as we keep no factory go 

guanen NOVELTIES in MATERIALS just re- 
‘ 1 New CLOTHS an and £ EOOR EGS. such as are used 
in the 

A large 1 line of P SILK and FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 
new 8 

Latest st styles in GALLOONS, FRINGES, BRAIDS, 

UTTO Etc., in wool and s 

MOURNING GOODS and BLACK SILKS, best 


valu 
“Novelties in BLACK FIGURED SILKS for Cloaks. 


FURS, FURS, FURS, 


twenty-five cent. cheaper ti than rane fur stores. 
DRESS-MAKING eine —New models 
a faseives, Ladies 


WILSON & GREIC, 


771 BROADWAY, COR. 9th ST. 


A: SELIG, 
813 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
POINTE AOL 4 ADs 8 EAL ‘EDg i aud LINEN and 


F 
pe = ie FRINGES, TITAN "BRAIDS Button 


te, Berlin. 
erise, and oll materials for NBT a ee 


lowest prices. Samples aaa 














BONNETS. 


This being the season when ladies talk about get- 
ting their Fall Bonnets and Hats, and where to buy 
them, we take pleasure in calling attention to our 
stock ‘and soliciting an examination. Our Bonnets 
are trimmed with the richest kind of material and 
* am poser prices a3 to justify our adopting 

e motto 


QUALITY, STYLE, AND CHEAPNESS. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, 


between 19th and 20th Streets, NEW YORK. 








SOFT, ELASTIC KID, PERFECT SHAPE, 
ELEGANT FALL SHADES, 
SEWED LOCK-STITCH, 
DURABLE IN WEAR. 


Every glove is warranted-that is,if it rips or 
tears when first tried onthe hand, we send you an- 
other pair. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
2-BUTTON, $1.25; 
3-BUTTON, $1.40. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 8th Avenue, N. Y., 


Publishers of EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY, 
price 50 cents per year. The most lngtcective, practi- 
cal Fashion magazine in the United States. 


IMPORTANT 


TO 


THE PUBLIC! 








HAVING RESOLVED TO DISPOSE OF OUR LARGE 
AND WELL-ASSORTED WHOLESALE STOCK OF 


HOSIERY, 
FANCY CooDs, 
LADIES’, CENTS’, 
AND CHILDREN’S 
FURNISHING COODS, 
CORSETS, Etc., Etc. 


AT RETAIL, COMMENCING ON MONDAY, 
OCT. 30th, WE CALL THE ATTENTION OF 
HEADS OF FAMILIES AND OTHERS TO THIS 
IMPORTANT AND THOROUGHLY RELIABLE AN- 
NOUNCEMENT. THE DETERMINATION TO RETAIL 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES BEING GENUINE, PARTIES 
DESIRING TO SATISFY THEMSELVES OF THE POS- 
ITIVE BARGAINS WE OFFER GAN BE CONVINCED 
BY A PBRSONAL INVESTIGATION OF TITE STOCK 
AND PRICES. 


FRISBEE & McHUGH, 


NO. 377 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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I 
THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tur following recapitulation presents 
the figures in regard to the national debt at 
the first of the month: 


Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 
Bonds at 6 per CeNt........eesereeeseeevees $ 984,999,650 00 


Bonds at 5 per CeNnt.......ceeeeeeeeeeeeees ‘ _712,820,45 450 00 

Total Principal......... pevcccegecces $1,697, 697, 320,10 100 00 

BMPOTOSE. .000006c ccc ccccccecesecsaccecsecces 34,148,360 85 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 

Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
TRUREORMANA Ko. iv cincniicdccassces sesdedecg 140,000 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
PPWICURIN Gk. .oosscciccecsovcceaehoueascas $2,513,240 26 
ENOGTONG si ca cacccsccaascreess<ta4s sgemmelee 165,270 17 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes..... $367,601,408 50 












Certificates of deposit............. paaaaas 40,670,060 00 
Fractional currency... és 28,555,478 05 
Coin certificates............ alae cate __ 3%. 283, 100 00 00 
Total principal....... decsiee’ aed “$470,109, 986 55 
Total unclaimed interest........ aot 19,827 08 
Total Debt. 
TON sien ocacccsecesstenceqaasaniens $2,183,943,326 81 
WHGCEOMW cca; vcsoutcadecesasesccecacenseuuae ' 34,473, 464 05 05 
Driaisvecccsiccscqunssswanenssto ss $2,218,416, 416, 790 86 86 
Cash in the Treasury. 
COM. Siecincesddsicesasccedcccesessbcccsedys 75,967,027 98 
Currency... 12,901,326 10 
Special deposits held for redemption of 
certificates of deposit, as provided by 
DW ccitisbcetencssesuecswennes edbbietacunes 40,670,000 00 
WOOK cicesccusvecsccieccesserecaseeetes . $129,538,354 08 
Debt, Less Cash in the Treasury. 
October Ist, 1876,........... essences +006 682,092,266,575 79 
November Ist, .1876..........+0.5. sateddess 2,088,878,436 78 
Decrease of debt during the month...... $3,388,139 01 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1876.... 10,560,908 21 


Bonds Issued to Pacific Railway Compares, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding...............000+6+ $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid...... . 1,292,470 00 
Interest paid by the United States...... 32,080,218 00 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

WOGNA OCS. 5 dicen cccsccatdeteceoneteet eave 6,990,306 00 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

States, ..ccssccee eheteuees eaveteudecuus se. 25,089,912 00 


The decrease of the debt during the pre- 
vious month was $3,388,139.01; and the 
total decrease since June 30th, 1876, 
amounts to $10,560,908.21. The total of 
the debt, less cash in the Treasury, was 
$2,088,878,436.78. The Treasury held $75,- 
967,027.98 in coin and $12,907,326.10 in cur- 
rency. The total cash in the Treasury was 

$129,538, 354.08. 


CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
gota. , Oilcloths, Mats Batsing Shades, Cornices, Lace 
pg ete., in the city, at prices exception- 


all 

ValverG Carpet from $1.75; worth $2.50. 
Kasiish Body Brussel _ $i 65 ; wee £2.25. 
American Body Brussels, te. ; h $1.50. 
English ‘lapestry Brusseis, $1 00. F120; $1.25, $1.35. 
Three- Ply ng 20, $1.25, $1.30, $1.35. 
Ingrain Carpets. . 0c. 42c., 45¢., — T5e. 
Olleloths from ‘oe *Sbe.. 38e., de, abe 

Also rich and Medium 

FURNITURE. 

Magnificent b.w. Desorine Case © uits, $300; worth $500. 
Fine b. w. Dressing Case Suits, $75; worth $125. 
Fine b. w. Bureau Suits, $50; worth 390. 
Fine Cottage Suits, oo a 
Fine Parlor Suits, 7 pieces i worth A 
Extra Fine Parlor Suits, se: 


Callin and examine. Special iiatiente offered 
to onreper nee institu 


tion 
LY’s, 512 and! 514 8th Ave., cor. 36th 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 AND 185 SIXTH AVE., 


is now offering 














BARGAINS ABSOLUTELY UNPRECEDEN- 
TED, BARGAINS THAT "SFY ALL COM- 
PETITION, IN 


Lace Curtains. 


Nottingham Lace oe from ONE DOLLAR 
the finest importe 


This stock comprises the largest and finest assort- 
ment of Lace Curtains ever offered at retail in this 
country. Being purchased at an enormous sacrifice 
from a house just retiring from business, will be sold 
at one-half the usual prices. 


CARPETS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL-CLOTHS, 


FROM 35c. PER YARD AND UPWARD. 
DRUGGETS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION A 
SPECIALTY. 





6th Avenue, one door below 18th Street. 
ONE CALL WILL CONVINCE ALL. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


SILKS. 


$50,000 Worth of Colored 
‘and Black Sitks at Last 
Year’s Prices. 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST 
SELECTED STOCK IN THE CITY. 


The latest colors and shadings in COLORED SILKS, 
for evening, dinner, and street wear, from $1.2 and 
$2.00 per yard and upward. 

BLACK SILKS of the leading makes—Guinot, Bel- 
lon, Bonnet, Cachemire Royale,the Lord & Taylor 
family brand, so favorably received heretofore, and 
the Cachemire de Grande, 60 inches wide, for cloaks. 

Guivernaud’s INDESTRUCTIBLE CACHEMIRE- 
FINISHED BLACK SILK, for street wear, at 


$1 50, worth $1 8O. 
$1 60, worth $2 OO. 
$1 835, worth $2 25. 
$2 00, worth $2 50. 
THESE GOODS WILL’ BE SOLD AT FULLY 20 


PER CENT. LESS THAN THE SAME QUALITIES 
CAN NOW BE IMPORTED. 
FURS ! 


FURS! 


LADIES’ FINE SEALSKIN SACQUES AT 
$75, $85. $95, $100, $110, and up. 
AND 
SEAL MUFFS TO MATCH, 

AT $7.50, $10, $12.50, $15, $17.50, and up. 
SEAL CAPS AT $2.50, $3, $4, and up. 
BLACK MARTEN SETS—Muff and Boa—worth 
$20, for $10. 

MINK SETS, worth $25, for $15. 
FRENCH LYNX, worth $12.50, for $7.50. 
CHILDREN’S SETS 
AT 75c., $1, $2, $3, 5, and up. 
WHITE CONY SACQUES 
for children from one to twelve years. The same 
handsomely trimmed. 

FUR LININGS FOR SILK GARMENTS. 

FUR TRIMMINGS, in great variety, from 30c. a yard 
upward. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO REPAIRING 
FURS AND RELINING MUFFS AND SACQUES. 
SEAL SACQUES MADE TO ORDER TO FIT ANY 

SIZE AT SHORT NOTICE. 


BROADWAY AND-TWENTIETH ST. 
GRAND AND CHRYSTIE STS. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS. 


BODY BRUSSELS, $1 50andu — 
RUSS _s. $1 my 
THREE-PI.YS, $1 15 andu 
aaeas SUPER REFINE INGRAINS , SOc. to $1. 
WwooLi RAIN, 65¢c. to 75c. 
COMMON GNGRAIN. 40c. to SOc. 


Calland examine before purchasing. Orders by mail 
solicited. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 399 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 CANAL STREET 
(through to 31 Howard St.), 
now Offers at retail, at reduced prices, new stock of 


carpets, as follows 
BODY BRUSSELS, 








AXMINSTERS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-PLY INCRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 
CLOTHS, RUCS, AND MATTINCS. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to ‘supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Cos. 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


& 
PAPER FILE. 














VLOIATAl OFANII¥E 
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ae Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair caries Velvet Rugs, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 


in America. 


IT 1S UNSECTARIAN, 
ITISEVANCELICAL, ° 
IT 1S LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
IT 1S BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions‘ 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Family for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
tor Farmers, for Both Sexes, 


for all Classes. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for Taz INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCO 








Pres. JOHN BASCO) 
Lot ssa BUSHNELL, 
HUES 2.0 CovumE, D.D 
SAN CO 
CLARKE, D.D. 
Rose SE TERRY COOKE, 
C. P. CRANC 
MARY CL 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY 
Prof. TI. TIMOTHY D GH. D.D., 


EDWARD BG DESTON, D.D., 
gzones E. FLL. D.D., 


Prof. 
Prof. GBORGE P. SHER, D. D., 
WM. LLO GARRISON, 


NE, 

LAURA SANFORD “ Fanchon 

HENRY JAMES, Jr., 

SARA pa 2; JEW 

LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. f TAYLER LEWIS, 

GEO. MACDONAL 

LOUISE CHANDLER “ae 

JOAQUIN in ER, 

THE ABBE MICHAU 

te din JOSEPH NEILSON 
REILLY, 


Prof. JAMES ORTO! 

Pres. NOAH J PORTER, D.D,, LL.D 
ELIZABET tb PH drs 
Prof. AUSTING PHELPS, D.D., 

RAY PALME 

HARRIET W. RESTON, 


J. PIA’ 
MARGARET? J. PRESTON 
PIATT 
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WILLIAM M.T OR. D:D, 

Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

J. HAMMOND: TRUMBULL, LL.D 
‘ELIA. A THAXTER. 

ao HENRY C. TRUMBULL 


G. Teh 
CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG. 


The Elegant Steel Engravings he “ENIAN 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “ CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper. containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom libera 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE, 


Subscription Price $3 with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 


Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
251 Broadway New York. 





ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THosz merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 


a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 


do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 


The following will show what is thought 


of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium- 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING & BLAKE 
RGAN Co., Toledo, O., April 20, 1875. ; 
w. PR EsqQ., Manager, ‘Ill Monroe Street 
cag 
Dear Sir > Experience in advertising extensively in 
religious and political newspapers has proved ~y A 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable tb us, and we 
shall contaane to_use its columns for advertising our 


Palace Organs. Yours | ao 
LO & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & Counrmse Managers Western Office 


— C. BOWEN, Esq. 
ar Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
gn the Gi on Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic 
agle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proot 
ccopemeiion *Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
trom the he advertisements were remunera- 
neupvtion, of printers’ 
g Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 
cal Writing Fluid. 
Sumcicnt time hes elapsed to enable me to forma 
correct opinion of the value of the above-named 
as advertising media for specialties having 
rinsic value. I have derived more benefit from the 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 
named papers. Respectfull af ours. 
8. 8. 8) ‘FORD, Chemis: 
218 Pearl Street, N. Y 
W. L. HKATON, ESQ. Gen'l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPEND 
Dear Sir :—The letters 1 received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
taliible Fire Kimdlers have aver: aged (20) twenty a day 
for the past (6) six months. e be | paper I con- 
tinued re advertisement in through the Summer 
months. It is doubtless one of the man best adver- 
tising mediums, Vegs wuly yours. . SM 
Nov. 234, 1874. —-P.-O. Box 657, thew Albany, Ind. 











JOHN P. FISK, EsQ., Western Manager New York 
INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—After trying your paper for a year, we 
desire to say that we consider our returns from it the 
larvest for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 

SALMON, Sec’y 


Cc. B. 
Eclipse Windmill Co., Beloit, Wis. 





PorTE, IND., June 2th, 1874 


BOWE 
isher “THE INDEPENDENT” : 
r Sir:—I am hearing from the advertisement 
trom ‘all over the country. It is couneene- Tt has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. a} ‘ull LLINS, 
Prop’r * Dr. S. B. Collins’s poh Antidote. 


MR. HENRY C. 
Publ 





YPSILANTI, MicH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have hada large number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 
Yours very truly, A. G. STARR, 
Sec’y Beach i. Co. 





NEw Yo May 7Zist, 1373. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN axa bakad 


Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisementin your paper, we most — 
ree for Se Lak. we receive mee returns from THE 
T than ALL T PAPERS COMBINED 
in which = advertise, a pt ne nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the newt) mediums in the country. 


J. Fier” S.-M. Co 
"Manager “ Victor™ 8. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Hsq., New York: 

Dear Sir :—I — woh ele pleased with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. So far it has been the best religious weekly that 
; have used in all my Dp ey | experience ay lac- 


ing nless of ium and Morphin 
Habit it before t the i - _— 


y, F. BE. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 
THE NATIONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 


state that out of 100 best religious 
sod cnledie F ng Wy selected and advertised in 
e 





sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 re 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
wens Bt MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
ENT has done us the most good hitherto 
ee ome religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT C@.: “When 
first commenced advertising in THE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if two out ot every three 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
EPENDENTS ip their hands or  poahte or said 
they took the paper. Our exten = —o 
from the time of our first advertising in as 
DEPENDENT. 
FINANCIAL, 8 prominent Banker, who advertises 
= ok. Now § —_ i 4 pa a, decided to try 
nm cal at the office to 
pay the bill he he "stated Chet “THE INDEPENDENT 
done him more good than all the rest put 
together.’ 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS, 
CO.: “We have foun Tne te EPENDENT the 
very aed for ates advortiine in New 
York City. 


A. pad Ltt SMITH, 1 Me of Fashions 
‘or Ladi : * THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 
eo ye tof $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 
ment of only two months. Iam am surprised at the 
wealth and” excellent class of your readers. [| 
shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 
oO. E-3 DAyis (Land Commissioner, U. P. R, R.) 
E LNDEPENDENT has been to me the 
epost: Pil 2a 8 of all the religious press.” 
B. 5-8 BLISS | BOR (Seedsmen): “The results 
THE INDEPENDENT have sur. 
pan us—ex on bt our anticipations. We es- 
teem it now one of our best mediums.” 


SEWING MACHINE Ci 
bap Oh.o, state that, oa Ae mage 
advertisement, with illustrated in 7 
e weeklies of circulation in New York. 
aa plications for A... . oe 
a) 
és ent fostined the Lt. pn RE y 
INDEPENDENT proved the best 
—— +s 
. ©. TILTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa. one of the larg- 
< advertisers in country, says: * My adver. 
it in THE INDEPENDENT has paid me better. 
proportion to cost than any other 
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Weekly Market Review. 


[For week ending Friday, November 34, 1876.) 
REPORTED RXPRESSLY FOR “TEE LYDEPENDENT.” 
GROCERS’ MAREET. 

COFFEES.—The market is quiet. There 
is but little inquiry for invoices and the 
distributive demand is light. Rios.—The 
telegram shows increasing receipts and 
lower prices. The present stock is light, 
but the visible supply is large and prices 
cannot be forced above the present range 
of values. Maracaibos.—There is a good 
consumptive demand at full prices. Old 
Government Javas.—There is little doing 
aside from a fair distributive demand, at 
unchanged prices. We quote: 








PUR cas ssevecdecscc<ccesscecepecuns 21 @28 
PID. occncecccccess cocanspuspss 18 @22 
RAMBAFIR. «ccc cccccescsectooccccsness 19 @22 
RID, Gaetad. «os cnccccosgnssasascvees 22 @2¢ 
Prime.occcccccccccccccccccccccs 21 @2k* 
8 ODA 5 sesinnnde cian ete wes otewe 2014@21 
“ Pair....... gt a po) se 0 @wy 


TEAS.—The market is strong, with a fair 
distributive demand. The telegram from 
Shanghai states that the export to the 
United States is 5,000,000 pounds less than 
last season, and it is thought that they 
will be higher. Japans.—New goods are 
going into consumption as fast as they 
arrive and Old Crop is strongly held. 
Oolongs are in good demand and prices 
are fairly maintained. We quote: 


TOR NARs 6 060s ccc sescscccscvsns B Qi 
DR inne ns ann renneegecah cent eskeas 30 @65 
RUMNONR SE so Sei nck onscsevbcnnsescenes 30 @65 
GeMNOWOR 5 05055 6 docs cdewoccvecces 30 @90 
RE cn 5686sennccusighendseecceen 30 @75 
Fan oo bc 8issw os cccecccesccensevs 3 @7% 


SUGARS.—Raw.—The business in Raw 
Sugar continues on a very moderate scale, 
and the market, as a whole, rules quite dull. 
There is no less firmness than before, 
holders generally of the reduced stock, 
with light arrivals, maintaining their con- 
fidence in the future of the article; but the 
demand from refiners at the moment is 
light. Refined.—The demand continues 
slow and the market has still further de- 
clined, notwithstanding some reduction in 
the daily production. There is almost no 
demand for export. We quote: 


NY Oro ree @ b, 4K@— 

COLE. So cictsivcssscicicsvivens llye@1ly, 
CNN 54 scans ounponased) o<%ee 11%@11K 
POWROTOR . oo0icci iss cs cedsccceee cece 11k@— 

CARPOOL 055s s000s0ssneee enue sou 11y@uUs% 
White, Standard A,Grocers........ 10&%@10% 
et isnicibeceseionseee 104% @105 
Matta O..55. 5555-5060 peaeeeeey sate 1044@108¢ 
Te ER Binion s cde testers, 954@10 

Other grades, including c Oe 9 @ 9% 
Molasses Sugar..........e-sseeeee 8 @9X% 


MOLASSES.—The market is quiet, for, 
though there is some demand for desirable 
qualities suitable for refining, the offerings 
of such qualities are small and business is 
moderate. New Orleans.—The receipts of 
this week have met with a pretty good de- 
mand and been mostly worked off by auc- 
tion and otherwise, including coastwise 
shipments. Prices, however, still favor 
buyers. We quote: 


New Orleans, New......-.....se.e0e 68 @70 
DE OO, ins oss odve sess sctcndts 45 @60 
BN BR 5 WN oo obs soscenessesesuscss 33 @42 
MIMSCOVREO... 2.5 0000000. accecroper sus 35 @45 


FISH.—Choice grades of No. 1 and No. 
2 Massachusetts Shore Mackerel are scarce 
and wanted. Other numbers are also in 
demand; but holders are reluctant sellers at 
present market rates. Notwithstanding the 
demand for Dry Cod is light, holders are 
firm, as the supply both here and at the 
eastward is only fair. The large receipts 
of Box Scaled Herring have had a depress- 
ing effect upon the market and prices are 
a trifle easier. The stock of all grades of 
Barrel Herring is small and, with a contin- 
ued good demand, higher prices are antici- 
pated. We quote: 


Dry Cod, @ qtl........ entensee 550 @ 6 50 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ - 400 @ 450 
Pickled Cod, @ bbl........... 550 @ 600 
Mackerel : 

Mos 2 GRO. di cicidcs dese ered 18 00 @20 00 
TWO. B BHF. 000 ccccvcenccccces 800 @l10 00 
MO. 7 TOR, nas cos nqnccceccces none. 

NO. DBO. ics cei cescseccosee none. 

No, 8 Large, N.........c0seee 900 @10 00 
No, 8 Moedtam............cc006 650 @8 00 


Salmon, Pickled, # bbl., New.17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Split, @ Dbl.......... 400 @6 00 








SALT.—Prices of Liverpool Fine have 
declined, owing to the light demand and 
large supply in store. Bulk, however, 
though less active, continues steady. We 
quote: 


Turks Island, # bushel....... — 27 @— 30 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........... —— @250 
Liverpool, other brands....... 115 @1 30 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz..... —-— @180 


In small bags, 40 ina bbl..... — 64@ 7% 
In small pockets, 100inabbl..— 3 @ 34 
OO — ————__ 


GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—Flour and Meal.— 
The position of the Flour market has 
scarcely varied during the week, and, except 
for City Mill brands, the export movement 
has been below the average. The stock of 
desirable kinds of State and Western is 
not considered excessive for the period of 
the year; and, hence, there has been little 
or no pressure to sell, at the expense of any 
very decided abatement in prices. South- 
ern Flour has ruled very dull, with prices 
steady. Rye Flour has sold to the extent 
of about 1,000 bbls. at $4.40@5.10 for 


Superfine. Corn Meal remains steady. 
We quote: 
Deo Wiser side oissicc Fctiveces 2 50@ 5 50 
DUNN GEE. ns ccd sccsnnsgnoenes 4 35@ 5 00 
EIN ibkbsesancnanseneasenee’ 3 00@ 4 25 
MNS GES. vo dos skeussccsees 5 W@ 5 40 
oatn, ms, and Mich. Amber...... 5 90@ 6 50 
“ White...... 6 25@ 7 50 
eT errr 5 85@ 7 40 
- OW PLOCOS . os 652.6000 7 B@ 9 50 
Balt., Alx., & Geo’town, Ext. & Fam 5 25@ 8 75 
Rye Fleur. bévebandnscbl rw dUhcediesd 4 50@ 5 10 
Biel Mee soso cciccccccccceace «... 2 90@ 3 30 


GRAIN.—The cables and Western dis- 
patches in regard to Wheat have been 
adverse to the selling interest, and the mar- 
ket has shown a drooping tendency through- 
out. The incoming supply has been mod- 
erate and, with the stock reduced, receivers 
have shown little disposition to force busi- 
ness, which has alone prevented a decided 
break in prices. Both shippers and millers 
have shown great caution and reserve, buy- 
ing only to meet their most pressing ex- 
igencies, and the market left off decidedly 
weak, under the depressing advices from 
Liverpool and Chicago. Rye is dull and 
depressed. Corn is somewhat cheaper. 
Oats in good demand and the market a 


trifle firmer. We quote: 

WHEAT. 

ee ee ere 130 @1 35 
WMD WOR oo biicsaccacess 127 @1 37 
White Southern.............0 12 @1 30 
No. 1 Milwaukee...........+0. 130 @1 82 
No. 2 Milwarikes....,....<<:.;.- 12 @181 
INO. SIND Ss cenepeeness'sst 130 @1 31 
OR FP  ches seccatticcben 123 @127 
Amber Michigan.............. 11 @128 
CORN. 

Doeteie Witte 36 cisecsés:cces 588 @ 59 
Southern Yellow.............. 58 @ 60 
Wostere White. .2..scscccccee 59 @ 60 
WOO TONOW ng 65sc0s0000%0 59 @ 60 
OATS. 

Pe NR 55 585 cKbSekeckewe 48 @ il 
Oe DOB sicsccwececepivess 4 @ 4 
White Western............... 42 @ 4 
Mixed Western.............. - 8 @ 4 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle has shown some improvement 
during the week, the demand having in- 
creased and prices advanced a trifle. The 
sales were at 7% and 10} cents for common 
to strictly prime Native Steers, to dress 55 
and 57 lbs., and 6% and 7% for Texas and 
Cherokee, to dress 54 and 55 per lb. Milch 
Cows were quiet at $45 and $75, Calf in- 
cluded. The receipts of Country-dressed 
Veal Calves were large. Prices were very 
steady. Coarse to prime sold at 5 and 10 
cents. Grass-fed were quoted $5 and $12. 
The better grades of Sheep and Lambs 
were in request and the prices realized 
show a slight advance. The range was 4} 
and 7 cents, the outside price for choice 
Lambs. Hogs, both live and dressed, were 
quiet, with prices a trifle easier. The quota- 
tion was $5.60 and $6.12} for the former 
and 6% and 8} cents for the latter. The re- 
ceipts for the week were 9,736 Beef Cattle, 
41 Cows, 2,002 Calves, 26,081 Sheep, and 
29,400 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for Mess 
Pork and Lard has ruled firm throughout, 
both staples closing a trifle higher than at 
the date of our last, the chief element of 
strength having been continued moderate 
receipts of Hogs at the Western packing 








[November 9, 1876. 
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centers. Box and bulk Meats continue | 
dull, with prices irregular. The other de- 
partments remain quiet, with prices barely 
steady. We quote: 





BEEF. 

Phaten Mega WG . ns oss dedeccsereeee 8 00@10 00 
Extra Meas... .cccccscccccccccoce 10 00@11 00 
Prime Mess, tierce...........2.20 nominal 

DOME, WOES i thnees sccasecacegs 13 50@14 00 
City Extra India Mess, tierce...... — —@27 00 
PORK. 

Mess, Western..... Wet ee — —@l7 
Prime, Wentere soi. caccssodicsiaes 13 50@14 00 
WURe SNS. SS ie cc Seeds nominal. 
LARD, 

Western Steam, tcs., prime, # Th... 10@10% 
City Steam, tierces...........cmaes —@ 9% 
Kettle-rendered.. .......0.. eeeewes nominal. 
Bee RS NNNOOB a5 2 cate ceeaccsseonen - -@ 9% 
NE 5c c0snsegbuenscnesiseacen pam 9@10% 
HAMS. 

Ee Perr eer er - 12@12% 
he EEE EE eT EC TES nominal 

SHOULDERS 

Rs sepncenkcescesens <es00s em —@ 7 
ee i ee eee nee nominal. 

rrr 9@ 9% 


WOOL.—The market since our last has 
been comparatively quiet, the recent liberal 
purchases and the near approach of the 
elections being the chief causes. Holders, 
however, continue firm, having full confi- 
dence in the future market and the dispo- 
sition is everywhere shown to hold, rather 
than sell at anything below full market 
rates. We quote: 


Amortean XEX.....5...000004 8 @—i0 
” Mntsassdnsoneapoee —36 @—46 
xa Biscdeiseesenensee —3 @—-44 

CO ee err —s @— 

ig |. ee re ree —22 @—%6 

Sap. Pelbeds os 6c cies . ccs cass sacs —33 @—38 

Valp. Unwashed.............00. —19 @—22 

ce eee, eee —23 @—2%6 

NE II asco ccd csccsescese —16 @—19 

8. A., Cord’a, Washed.......... —27 @—30 

Ps WD cons ccsciese case atusg 315 @—30 

Smyrna, Unwashed............. S15 @~—16 

SMa, Washed ....0.0.060000 16 @—28 


Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 25 @—28 
Cal. 8S. C., Unwashed, medium., 20 @—23 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, course.... 16 @—I18 
Cal. 8. C.. Unwashed........... 124¢@—15 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Receipts for the week, 29,- 
875 packages. The demand has been fair 
for fresh grades of State; but the supply 
has been liberal and the stock in store has 
slightly increased. The large supply of 
fall tubs now gives buyers an opportunity 
to be independent of the receivers of Dairy 
pails, and the latter are, consequently, 
ruling weak. Creamery pails are not 
strong, either, unless of marks having a 
very high reputation. Medium grades of 
all styles are dull and incline in buyers’ 
favor. Western fresh grates are fairly 
salable; but the supply has been fully 
equal to the requirements and prices have 
ruled rather weaker. We quote: 
UNE, SOMISOR So. oiiscdissassccncseseutre 
State, Dairy, pails, prime to select... 





28 


25 

32 
State, Dairy, pails, poor to good.....24 @32 
State, Creamery, select invoices. ...35 @87 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice....34 @85 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, p’rtopr’e.30 @34 
State, firkins, fair to choice.......... 2 @30 
State, half-firkin tubs............... 28 @33 
State, Welsh tubs, fairto prime..... 2% @33 
PE EET DOOR. «icc a cinrennedpeedion 16 @20 
Western, Creamery.........ececceees 32 @36 
pe ee. 17 @22 
Western, Dairy, tubs........... sadia 16 @27 
Western, Factory, tubs.............. 15 @% 
BE ON cic ced onan a cewaects cate 0 @% 


CHEESE.—Receipts for the week, 41,071 
packages. Toward the close shippers have 
received larger orders for Fancy September 
State Factories and ;have been in the mar- 
ket forthem. This has given a rather more 
active tone to the market. The home de- 
mand is very moderate. The Liverpool 
quotation is 57s. 6d. Freights by steam to 
Liverpool, 50s. Gold, 10934. Commercial 
60-day bills on London, $4.79 and $4.80, 
gold, per £ sterling. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy September..... 138 @134% 
State, Factory, fair to prime......... 9 @12K 
State, Factory, half-skimmed....... 7 @8% 
State, Factory, skimmed..... sasexee 5 @6 
State, Farm Dairy, fancy.......... --1144@121¢ 
State, Farm Dairy, poorto prime.... 7 @ll 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... 12K@13 
Western Factory, good to fine....... ll @12 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... 9¥@l11 
Western, Factory, half-ekimmed.... 7 @8 
Western, Factory, skimmed.........5 @6 





FRUITS.—Apples have continued very 


plenty and the demand, though somewhat 
active, has not taken all the stock as fast as 
it arrived. Pearaaredull. Very few good 
State lots on the market. Florida Oranges 
are in fair supply and good demand. Cran- 
berries are very plenty, but have rather 
more demand. Prices of barrels are lower. 


We quote: 

Appies: 

Western N. Y., selected fall....... 1 7%@ 2 00 
Western N. Y., selected winter.... 1 837@ 1 50 
Western N. Y., mixed lots......... 1 12@ 1 % 
Good to Prime Near-by, per bbl.... 87@ 1 25 
Common, per bbl....... Secenacsae W@ 7% 
Pears : 

Duchesse, per bbl...........ee006 8 00@ 12 00 
Vicar of Winkfield, per bbl....... 5 00@ 700 
Winter Nelis, per bbl............. 5 00@ 7 00 
Lawrence, per bbl............000 6 00@ 9 00 
oe eee ere 3 00@ 400 
Quinces : 

Apple; per BOI. occ ccccccccscsscvs 8 00@ 12 00 
Cranberries ; 

Jersey, choice, per bush. crate....— —@ 3 00 
Jersey, goud, per bush. crate..... 2 62@ 287 
Jersey, choice, per bbl...........+ 8 B@ 8 7 
Jersey, good, per Dbl...........6 7 TH@ 8 8 
Cape Cod, choice, perbbl......... 8 0@ 9 00 


Mass. and R. [., large bbls., fancy. 9 50@ 10 00 
Mass.and R. L.,large bbl.,fairtopr. 7 50@ 9 00 
Grapes : 


Catawhae, Peri... sccccccscccesceccccee 10 @l1 
Concord, per ID... .ccccccsccccccccccces 8 @9 
Isabella, per Ib..........0. Seareeuecswte 6 @7 
Oranges : 

Florida, per DD1.......ccccccsceee — —@l0 00 
New Orleans, per bbl.......... «-- 6 0@ 6 50 


California Fruits: 

Grapes are quoted at $4a%6 for Tokay, 
$3a4 for Muscat, and $2a$3 for Black 
Prince per case of 30 lbs., the quality not 
choice. Pears are selling at about $4 for 
all the kinds offering. Quinces in fair de- 
mand at $8a$4 per box. 

Nuts: 

Chestnuts are in fair demand at quota- 
tions. New Hickory Nuts are scarce and 
strong; Old are dull at $1a$1.25 per bush. 
Peanuts are plenty, dull, and lower. We 


quote: 

Chestnuts, per bush............00 $2 50@$3 00 
Hickory Nuts, Shellbark, per bush. 1 75@ 2 00 
Peanuts, Va., fancy............ --- 1 3@ 1 40 
Peanuts, Va., prime, per bush..... 1 25@ 1 35 
Peanuts, Va., common to fair..... 100@ 115 


HOPS.—Business very light, especially 
during the past few days, and, with liberal 
receipts and a good supply offering, prices 
rather favor the buyer. Exporters are 
operating with the greatest caution and 


brewers doas little as they can. We quote: 
Crop of 1876, State, fancy..........e-006 33@35 
Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime......... 26@33 
Crop of 1876, Eastern...........eeseeeeee 27@32 
Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime......... 25@80 
Crop of 1875, State, fair to prime......... 15@22 
Crop of 1875, Wis., good to prime........ 10@15 

POTATOES.—The demand for Irish is 
good and the supply moderate. Prices are 
rather in sellers’ favor. Jackson Whites 


sold at $2.50 per bbl. for choice. Virginia 
Sweet are selling better and ruling stronger. 
Delaware Sweets rarely exceed $2.75 unless 
for rehandled Philadelphia lots, which 
have sold up to $3.00 and $3.25. We quote: 


Peachblow, per bbl......... . . +++ -82 50@2 75 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl......... 2 62@2 7% 
Early Rose, fair to good, per bbl... 2 25@2 50 
Early Rose, Western, per bbl....... 2 2@2 50 
Peerless, prime, double-headed, bbls 2 12@2 37 
Peerless, in bulk, per bbl........... 2 12@2 37 


Sweet, Yellow, Virginia, per bbl.... 2 00@2 25 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl.. 2 50@3 00 
SEEDS.—Clover has arrived more freely 
and has declined. Timothy Seed is very dull. 
Rough Flaxseed scarce and firm. We 
quote: 
Clover, Western, 1876, prime...... 4K@ — 
Timothy, good to prime, per bush.1 8 @l1 95 
Flaxseed, Western, rough......... 155 @1 60 
or ——— 


tae~ See Page 13 and read 
carefully. 


———_—_—_—— ee 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 

SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 

The Great. American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
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Young and Old. 


LITTLE COUSINS. 


BY ELIZABETH MATTIERS. 





A BuTrerFLy in gorgeous array 
Was making love to a Rose one day, 
When a Caterpillar came crawling by. 

‘¢ Good-morning,”’ said she to the Butterfly. 


“Don’t speak to me, if you please, Miss Worm. 
{ never could bear your hateful squirm. 
If I were you, I should hide my face. 
To be so ugly is a disgrace.” 


The Caterpillar made no reply 

To the cruel speech of the Butterfly; 

But quickly slipt ‘neath a plantain leaf, 

To hide from the world her shame and her 
grief. 


Up spoke a Yellow-bird, shrill and sweet : 
*©*'Tis shameful your cousin thus to treat!”’ 
‘*My cousin, indeed! That pitiful thing! 

A worm without the sign of a wing!”’ 


“Unless I’m much mistaken, fine sir, 

You once yourself were a worm like her.” 
*«Excuse me. I’ve a visit to pay.”’ 

And Mr. Butterfly sailed away. 


He wished, no doubt, like many another, 
One’s low relations ’twere lawful to smother, 
With all the rest of those tiresome people 
With memories as long as the church-steeple. 





GABE’S UNDOING. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 





To everything there is atime. When the 
fruit is fully ripe it needs must fall. When 
the hour and the man are both arrived the 
fateful issue hastens to its end. 

To Gabriel, chattel personal, belonging 
to the estate of Bryan Blennerhasset, the 
fateful issue had arrived. And on this 
wise. 

Whatever may have been the Captain’s 
inherent or inherited prejudices against the 
then dominant system of involuntary servi- 
tude (and, coming of a long, unbroken line 
of Puritan ancestors, it was not strange that 
they should be decided and pronounced), 
yet certain it was that none of these preju- 
dices had been either transmitted or impart- 
ed to his piquant daughter. 

Miss Jennie was a firm and consistent 
believer in the ‘‘ Cursed be Canaan” tenets. 
She held that some vessels were made to 
honor and some to dishonor; and she 
found no difficulty in proving the same out 
of Scripture. That the system suffered its 
abuses was no argument against it. What 
system of things was there or had there 
ever been that was proof against abuse? 
There were evils consequent upon a state of 
matrimony. Must matrimony, therefore, be 
condemned? she argued. And so firm was 
Miss Jennie in her convictions, and in her 
faith, too, in her persuasive influence with 
her puritanie papa that long ago had she 
settled in her own mind that at the proper 
time she would enlist herself in the noble 
army of slaveholders; and, moreover, that 
she would induce her respected papa to put 
aside his prejudices and make certain in- 
vestments in that particular class of prop- 
erty recognized upon the statute-books of 
the sovereign State of- Missouri as the chat- 
tel personal. 

One golden August afternoon, when the 
glowing tiger lilies and the burning phloxes 
lit all the garden-plat with their midsum- 
mer splendor; and the air was palpitant with 
summer heats and odors; and the little birds 
trilled sleepily, nestling in the cool shadows 
of the old catalpa trees; and the house-dog 
yawned upon the vine-shadowed piazza; 
and the blinds were closed, that only cool- 
ness and darkness might pervade the flower- 
scented rooms within; while without only 
the sound of the rumbling wheels of hearse 
and carriage—for the cholera was at its 
hight—broke the stillness of the staid old 
city’s hours of siesta, Miss Jennie’s medi- 
tations were broken upon by the plaintive 
tones of the whilom friend of Daniel O’Con- 
nel, who ruled in the Chamberlaine czzsine. 

‘‘Sure, Miss, will ye be plazed to coom 
with me till the young gintlemen’s room 
and cloimb the ladder intil the roost uv the 
haythun Nagur?” 

“Oh! Bridget,” said the young lady, lan- 
guidly, ‘it must be hot up there.” ae 

“Sure, I’ll not take upon mesilf to advise 
yez to shtore the butter up there at this say- 
son uv the year; but I’m thinkin’, indade, 
that ye’ll surmise the haythun Nagur do be 
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settin’ out for a hotter place than the clane 
cockloft mesilf’s been moppin’ up wid the 
fresh, cool wather the mornin’.” 

‘Dear me!” said Jennie, vexedly. 
“What on earth is he up to now?” And 
she followed Bridget to the young gentle- 
man’s room. 

The original staircase that communicated 
with the large attics of the main building 
had descended directly into that room of 
the L which was used by Mrs, Chamber- 
laine’s brother Will as his bed-chamber. 
Disliking the awkward arrangement, the 
Captain had removed the cumbersome stair- 
way, substituting for it a trap-door anda 
light ladder. This ladder was used by Gabe 
in going to and from his sleeping apart- 
ment in the front division of the long, large 
attic. It was a source of unlimited amuse- 
ment to Mr. Will, especially when enjoy- 
ing the companionship of some rollicking 
student friend, to exercise poor Gabe in 
certain involuntary and extraordinary 
gymnastic feats upon this same ladder. 
Her knowledge of this fact prompted 
Bridget to put in the only extenuating plea 
she was ever known to offer for her pet 
antipathy—the haythun Nagur. As she 
climbed the ladder after Jennie, : who 
skipped up its rounds like a squirrel, the 
less supple Itish maiden groaned: ‘‘Och 
hone! But it’s sorrow to me harrut to go 
oop an’ down this bastely riggin’, and what 
wid Mr. Will’s bejiggitin’ the blackamoor 
hither and yonder like a toss-in-a-blanket 
ivery night an’ mornin’, till he’s fain to give 
oop the ghoost uv him, wid the harrut- 
breakin’ foolishness uv the young gintle- 
men, would yez wonder at his bein’ 
takin’ wid a lavin’, I donno? Suppos- 
ing, now, Miss, some one should oop wid 
the two ligs av the shtupid ladder and 
hoist poor Bridget’s head, first foreninst 
the trap an’ thin down again, an’ thin 
from soide to soide, till the head of her 
reeled like a ship in a storrum, would 
ye be afther blamin’ hersilf sorely if she 
axed for her wage?” 

‘No, indeed, Bridget,” laughed Jennie, 
from the attic. ‘‘And it’s a shame the 
way Uncle Will torments that poor mis- 
erable. I won't allow it a day longer, 
either. But, pray, do hurry. Its suffocat- 
ing up here. Open the windows, for pity’s 
sake. Why, what is this?” 

‘« Sure, that’s the sight itsilf, Miss. Can 
ye see? The Nagur has ivery wan uv his 
traps done oop in the big bandanny the 
ould drayman lift in the coal-shed. An’ 
here’s a coodgel he had sthuck iatil it, for 
all the worruld like thim pictures in the 
newshpapers uv the runaway Nagurs. Ye 
sees he’s aff, God willin’ an’ no man for- 
biddin’, to Ballymaclish, an’ laves yez in the 
lurch for clanin’ the knives, and poompin’ 
the wather, an’ the likes.” 

“Of all things!” ejaculated Miss Jennie, 
as she surveyed the evidences of Gabe’s 
total depravity. It was hard for her to 
take it in. The surreptitious preparation 
for the pursuit of liberty by a “person 
held to service” according to the righteous 
laws of our National Government was, in 
her eyes, an unpardonable offense. ‘‘To 
think of his running away!” murmured 
the dazed young lady. ‘‘It is a disgrace.to 
the family.” And the tears actually 


gathered in her eyes. Butshe dashed them 


away, and, with a simple ‘Thank you, 
Bridget. You are faithful,” she turned, and, 
descending the ladder, went directly down- 
stairs and out upon the piazza fronting the 
sideyard, where the luckless object of her 
search swung lazily upon the gate, singing 
blithely enough, for so hot a day, the 
words of a popular song, entitled ‘‘ The 
Nigger of Standing”: 
* Now, honey, come hesah, to de ole cabin do’, 
An’ sit down by me on de landin’; 
Ise gwine fur instruck you ’bout how to behave 
So to ’pear like a Nigga ob standin’, 
For old Massa’s quality, old Missis, too, 
An’ see de respeck deyse commandin’; 
Den, honey, remember, whateber you do, 
Dat you is a Nigga ob standin’. 


“You mus’ war de high collar, and shinin’ crewat, 
An’ weskit so stylish an’ dashin’ ; 
An’ nowise furgits, when you lif’s off yo’ hat, 
Dat you is a pusson ob fashion. 
For ole Massa’s quality, etc.’’ 


‘* Gabriel Blennerhasset !” 

The tones of Miss Jennie’s voice as she 
uttered her imperative summons were not 
so dulcet by half as those of the witless 
warbler upon whose ardent, imaginative 
reveries they broke with chilling influence 





like a wave from the Arctic Sea. They 
were hard, cold, and uncompromising to 
the last degree. Gabe cried out, as if they 
hurt him: 

“Oh, golly! Miss Jinny.” 

‘* You will please come here, my young 
person of standing. You may sit down by 
me on this landing.” And she pointed to 
the step of the piazza upon which she 
stood. The cutting sarcasm of her voice 
and manner stung Gabe to the quick. He 
began to cry. ‘‘Miss Jinny,” he whim- 
pered, ‘‘ you rolls yo’ eyes dat pow’ful Ise 
skeered. You done got mad at ole Gabe 
agin.” 

‘* At least, I’ve got enough of him,” an- 
swered the young lady, in freezing tones. 
“So, you are quite ready to run away? 
Why don’t you start? What are you wait- 
ing for? Youare wasting time, chewing 
shoemaker’s wax and swinging on gates. 
Pass on. There is the road. There is 
Illinois.” 

Not Missouri’s illustrious thirty-years’ 
senator could have more superbly illus- 
trated the power of strong, far-seeing in- 
telligence over the weaker and more short- 
sighted, when, years afterward, to anaston- 
ished and incredulous people he uttered 
his memorable prophecy of the future 
highway of the nations in the immortal 
words ‘‘ There is the East! There is 
India!” than at this moment did Miss 
Jennie, as she stood with outstretched arm 
pointing to Illinois, synonym to the chattel 
personal mind for emancipation and liberty, 
herself the while appearing to the crouch- 
ing, weeping Gabriel as the somewhat fear- 
some embodiment of wisdom and sagacity 
far beyond his ken. It was before the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill, and to 
the yearning imagination of the disaffected 
slaves of Missouri Illinois stood only next 
to the Happy Land of Canaan. In 
that trans-Mississippi land the U. R. R. 
ran and had free course. And, there- 
fore, thither, as occasion favored, now 
and then would run also a discontented 
chattel personal from the Missouri side of 
the water. And to this land of liberty, in 
the course of human events, poor Gabriel 
was purposing to direct his steps. To Miss 
Jennie’s fusilade of interrogations, how- 
ever, the terrified boy could only answer 
with sobs, that by arapidly crescendo move- 
ment became howls. : 

‘‘ Hush!” said Miss Jennie, sharply, ‘‘ and 
listen to me. Should you like to know 
what you have done for yourself by this 
last caper? For, of course, you were in- 
tending to run away. It is useless to deny 
that.” 

“Oh, laws! Miss Jinny,” blurted out 
Gabe, at the intimation of the possibility of 
his denying the accusation. ‘‘ Youreckons 
ole Gabe gwine fur d’ny it? Dus I lie, Miss 
Jinny? I did, sho ’nuff, ‘low to run off, fo’ 
soon, kase Ise so no ’count; an’, in course, 
ole Mistis, she don’t set no sto’ by sich 
ornery Niggas as I is, an’ she wouldn’t take 
it so mighty hard. ‘Sides, dere’s a pow’ful 
lot mo’ ob us, Shedun got’leven ’r twenty 
hi’'d out ’sides ole Gabe. - An’ Ise pow’ful 


skeered she'll git de notion into her head | 


fur sind ole Gabe down to de Co’t House 
do’, fur de auctioneer to sell. Den you 
knows sho ‘nuff, Miss Jinny, I gité-sole to 
some dem ’way down Souf mastas,ftr pick 
cotton an’ git cut up by de oberseers. Den 
don’t you ‘low po’ ole Gabe ‘ll wish he'd 
run off to de Ilinois, when he dun got de 
chaince, fo’ all dis yer come to pass? Ise 
tellin’ de truf "bout it, Miss Jinny. What 
I gwine d’ny it fur?” 

‘‘What prudence! What discernment!” 
ejaculated the young lady. ‘‘ Did it ever 
occur to your deep mind to consider that, if 
you could bring yourself to behave decently 
for two whole months together, the Captain 
might be induced to buy you?” 

‘‘Oh, laws! Miss Jinny,” wailed Gabe. 
‘‘Hasn’t I dun pestered de Cap’n t’ousan’ 
millium times bout dat ar? ’Taint no use. 
De Cap’n don’t b’leeve in slave Niggas, no 
way. Ef de Cap’n buy me, I t’ink de y’ar 
ob Jubilee am come fo’ sartin’ sho,” 

“Then,” said Miss Jennie, in cutting 
tones, ‘‘the year of Jubilee has just missed 
you. For I had fully made up my mind; 
had you conducted yourself properly in the 
meantime, to have Papa buy you of your 


mistress in the fall. But you have pre. 


vented all that. You have taken the mat- 
ter into your own hands. I hope you will 
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enjoy Dlinois and liberty and the privi 
lege of earning your ownliving. You are 
so admirably fitted to take care of yourself! 
Do you propose—” 

But whatever Gabe prospectively pro- 
posed it was not Miss Jenny’s to hear. 
His present proposiiion was simply and 
solely to bewail his year of Jubilee, which, 
according to the young lady’s showing, 
had been so near, was now so far. 

“Oh! Miss Jinny,” he howled in dis 
malest tones, ‘‘did you sho nuff mean dat 
ar’? Why in de goodniss, den, didn’t you 
leton? Oh, golly! Miss Jinny, you didn’t 
tink ole Gabe studdyin’ "bout runnin’ ’way 
from you alls? Kase dat aint noways de 
truf. Oh, laws! I jes made sho de Cap’n 
wouldn't nebber buy me, kase it jes onpos- 
sible for him to bleeve in slave Niggas; an’ 
I nebber once ‘lowed Miss Jinny’d ebber 
say de good word for ole Gabe, kase she 
so onreasonin’. I makes sho she farly 
*spises de bery ground he walks on. Oh, 
laws! Oh! I wish I dun cotch de kollery 
an’ was gone dead. Der ain’t no place in 
dis yer worl’ fo’ sich a no ’count, mizzable 
Nigga.” 

‘‘There’s Illinois,” said Miss Jenny, 
coolly, in response to this despairing out- 
burst. The fine sarcasm of her tones stung 
the poor boy’s sensibilities acutely. 

“I wish Illinois was dead,” he ex- 
claimed, passionately. Then, throwing 
himself in a shapeless heap at the feet of 
his fair and cruel tormentor, he cried out: 
“’Clar to goodness, Miss Jinny, ef you jes 
will coax de Cap’n, I swar [ll nebber, 
nebber, till forebber, long’s I lib, an’ 
longer too—” 

** Psha!” interrupted the young lady, im- 
patiently. ‘‘Do you reckon I’d have you 
now, as a gracious gift? No. Notif your 
mistress were to implore me on her bended 
knees. You have thought about running 
off. In your own heart you are no better 
than any other runaway Negro. Go!” 

The words were emphasized sufficiently, 
but upon Miss Jenny’s curling lip was scorn 
ineffable. 

Gabe uttered a long, lugubrious, and 
most disconsolate howl. 

‘**For pity’s sake!” exclaimed Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine, leaning over the rail of the upper 
piazza. ‘‘Jenny, what are you doing to 
that boy?” 

“It isn’t I,” responded the young lady. 
“TItis Gabe. And it isn’t doing. It’s un- 
doing.” 

The Captain, returning early from the 
office that sultry afternoon, found the serv- 
ing boy, as Jenny had left him, in a heap 
upon the piazza steps, gloomy, dejected, 
and altogether miserable in appearance. 

‘*What’s the matter now, Star of the 
Morning?” asked the master of the house. 

And out of the abundance of his heart 
Gabe rehearsed to the sympathizing Cap- 
tain the whole pitiful story, suppressing 
none of the salient points. The Captain’s 
hearty laugh rounded off the boy’s latest 
period. 

‘‘Going torun away! Ha! ha! But that 
ts good. Wanted to get the cholera and 
the shakes all at one dose, did he? “And Ife 
down and die under some Sucker’s straw- 
stacks, with no soul to say ‘ Good-bye, Gab- 
riel!’ to him.” 

‘*Oh! ’clar, Marse Cap’n, I nebber ‘lowed 
todonosich. I ’lowed—I ’lowed—ole Gabe 
"lowed—” 

‘Whatever you allowed,” said the Cap- 
tain, yet merrily chuckling, “‘the chances 
are that you would only have been allowed 
to starve and die and make a shabby meal 
for some of those wild Sucker pigs that go 
tearing and grunting around under the 
cottonwoods over yonder in the bottom.” 

‘*Qh! conshinse sake! Marse Cap’n,” 
cried Gabe, shuddering at the fearsome 
probabilities, ‘‘Lisn’t gwine noways now. 
An’ Ise plumb beat out, I is; kase Miss 
Jinny ’clars.to goodniss she won’t have me, 
an’ she was jes gwine fer pester you outen 
yo’ sinsis till you buys me. An’ now —” 

“‘Now you are undone,” concluded the 
Captain. Well, it’s rough, I own; but 
then you aren’t the only one that is disap- 
pointed in this unlucky undoing of yours. 
There’s Miss Jenny, now, just missed—oh! 
there’s no telling what she hasn’t missed in 
missing you. And here’s myself missed 
laying out.of pocket no knowing how many 
hundred dollars of good principal, not to 





speak of the serious discount on princip 
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of another sort. Ah! it’s an undoing all 
around, Dry up yourtears. They'll never 
make black white. Go and unpack your 
traps. They'll be ina precious muss for 
Sunday. How will you feel with a shirt- 
bosom that looks as if you’d slept in it?” 

Gabe’s Sunday shirt-bosom was one of 
his especial weaknesses. At mention of 
the possible detriment to that choice article 
of apparel the boy recovered his elasticity 
and darted away to the attic, to attend to 
the restoration of the shapeliness of the 
much-prized bosom. 

“The old story of the lean kine devour- 
ing the fat ones,” laughed the Captain. 
‘«The minor concern has absorbed the ma- 
jor. What is the loss of liberty compared 
with wrinkles in a shirt-front?” ; 

To Miss Jennie the affair was a serious 
affront. She shed some hot tears over it. 
In the evening, vehen Uncle Will, noticing 
her flushed cheeks and eyes, that showed 
signs of weeping, inquired into the cause 
of her trouble, the Captain answered, 
jocosely: ‘‘ A case of blighted hopes. Had 
her heart set on buying the darkey, and lo! 
he had his heart set on liberty and Sucker- 
dom. The denouement must have been 
something interesting to witness, judging 
from what I saw of the small end of the 
Jinale.” 

*‘T don’t care!” began Miss Jennie, 
vexedly. ‘It is always the way—” 

Mr. Willinterrupted with a lamentable 
sigh. Assuming an attitude, he quoted 
and improvised pathetically: 

“Twas ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay.’ 
I never set my heart on wheedling my 
good old coaxable Abolitionist daddy into 
investing in that most unprofitable of all 


profitless stock, the African snowball | 


tiower, 

But what the tormented Nigger’d up andrun away.” 
Alas! all that had hitherto lacked of Gabe’s 

undoing was now accomplished. The hour 

and the man had both come. The fateful 

issue might no longer be delayed. In a 


spasm of righteous indignation, Miss Jenny, ' 


darting one reproachful glance at her reck- 
less relative, promptly left the room, and as 
promptly and in unqualified terms admin- 
istered to Gabe his walking-papers. 


Asa truthful chronicler, 1 am in honor ' 


bound to relate that the receipt of the 
papers aforementioned caused that dem- 
onstrative chattel personal to howl in 
such melancholy and unearthly voice that 
Mrs. Chamberlaine, commiserating his luck- 
less case, came to his aid, and in her own 
persuasive way effected a commutation of 
sentenee from that of immediate dismissal 
to one of extended probation. Such com- 
promise in Gabe’s favor was by her peculiar- 
ly séduisant manner wrought. 

But, to make things come out even, as 
Mr. Wfll himself phrased it, the offended 
young lady utterly refused to speak a word, 
either good or bad, to ber indiscreet uncle 
for the space of an entire week. ' 





THE RED BREAST OF THE ROBIN. 
AN IRISH LEGEND. 


OF all the merry little birds that live up in the 
tree, 
And carol from the sycamore and chestnut, 
The prettiest little gentleman that dearest is to 


me 
Is the one in coat of brown and scarlet waist- 
coat. 

It ’s cockit little Robin ; 
And his head he keeps a-bobbin’. 

Of all the other pretty fowls I’d choose him, 
For he sings so sweetly still, 
Through his tiny, slender bill, 

With a little patch of red upon his bosom. 


When the frost is in the air and the snow upon 
the ground, 
To other little birdies so bewilderin’, 
Picking up the crumbs near the window he is 
found, 
Singing Christmas stories to the children: 
Of how two tender babes 
Were left in woodland glades, 
By a cruel man who took ’em there to. lese ’em; 
But Bobby saw the crime 
(He was watching all the time), 
And he blushed a perfect crimson on his bosom. 


When the changing leaves of autumn around 
us thickly fall, 
And everything seems sorrowful and sadden- 


ing, 
Robin may be heard on the corner of a wall 
Singing what is solacing and Ceddoning. 
And sure, from what I’ve heard, 
He’s God’s own little bird, 
And sings to those in grief just ta amuse ’em. 
But once he sat foriorn 
4 we Sion cae of cog 
ind the b t etal is prett, 6 bosom. 
An 094 it stained eet Weekly 
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“JUGGERNADT” CALLED IN 
QUESTION. 


AN article headed as above in The Academy 
of September 30th quotes from a. lecture 
lately delivered by Mr. Moncure D., Con- 
way, in which he says: ‘We have now 
learned, on the best authority, that all those 
pictures of Hindus casting themselves be- 
neath the Juggernaut car to be crushed 
were purely imaginary.” 

The writer of the letter observes that Mr. 
J. 8S. Mill was under the impression, from 
what he had heard in the Court of East In- 
dia Proprietors, that such horrors had 
really taken place, and he goes on to say 
that it seems very desirable to ascertain the 
truth. 

The chief mover in the debates on the 
subject in the East India House was the late 
Mr. John Poynder; and, as I happen to 
have a copy of some speeches of his, I may 
perhaps say that it is evident that he never 
doubted the existence of the practice in 
question. He published the volume which 
Thave in 1830, andin his preface he writes: 

“As the yalue of the evidence must, of 
eourse, depend entirely on its authenticity, I 
think it necessary thus publicly to challenge the 
fullest examivatipn into its validity.and accu- 
racy, and I pledged myself to the public that I 
ean completely verifv the several extracts made 
by me both from MSS, and printed works.”’ 


The first testimony which I will bring 
forward as used by Mr. Poynder is that of 
the Abbé Dubois, ‘‘ who is said by Mr. Mill 
to have spent twenty years in India in a 
more intimate acquaintance with the people 
than any other European.” ‘He describes 
very fully in Vol. I, pp. 871 8g., the self- 
inflicted tortures of the Hindus, and at 
the head of them mentions the prostration 
of victims under the processional car 
during its progress, a sacrifice which he 
says is hailed by the spectators as the per- 
fection of devotion. 

The next witness is Dr. Claudius Bu- 
chanan, a chaplain of the East India Com- 
pany, who on May 25th, 1813, wrote: 

‘Tt. appears that in 1812, six years after the 
imposition of the Pilgrim Tax, Messrs. Smith 
and Green write from Cuttack that the wor- 
ship of the idol had been more numerously at- 
tended than usual. ‘You would have been 
astonished,’ they sav, ‘to see the vast number 
of the pilgrims. You may conceive what a 
multitude must have been assembled. at the 
Temple for 150 or thereabouts to be killed in 
the crowd. Numbers killed themselves by 
falling under the wheels of the idol’s car. 
They laid themselves flat on their backs, for the 
or purpose of being crushed to death by 

The same Dr. Buchanan writes from 
Juggernaut on June 18th, 1806, and gives,a 
description of the procession of the idol’s 
car as witnessed by himself. He says: 

‘‘] felt a consciousness of doing wrong in 
witnessing it. After the tower bad 
proceeded some way, a pilgrim was ready. to 
offer himself a sacrifice to the idol. He laid 
himself down in the road before the tower, as it 
was passing along, on his face, with his arms 
stretched forward. The multitude passed 
around him, leaving the space clear, and he was 
crushed to death by the wheels of the tower. 
“oS He was left to view for some time, and 
then carried to the Golgotha, where I have just 
seen him.’’ 

Again, June 20th: 

“The horrid solemnities still continue. Yee- 
terday a woman devoted herself to the idol. 
She laid herself down in the road in an 
oblique direction, so that the wheels did not 
kill her instantly, as is generally the case; but 
she died in a few hours.”’ 

Again he writes from Juggernaut’s Tem- 
ple, near Ishera, on the Ganges, May, 1807: 

“ The tower here is drawn along, like that 
at Juggernaut, by cables. Ope of the 
victims this year was a well-made young man, 
of bealthy appearance. - . He danced 
for a while before the idol, singing in an en- 
thusiastic strain ; and then, rushing suddenly 
to the wheels, he shed his bleod under the 
tower of obscenity. This case was fully 
authenticated at the time and reported by eye- 
witnesses at Calcutta.” 

The testimonies here adduced in order to 
show that the immolations under the car of 
the Juggernaut are not a myth are sufficient 
to justify any one interested in the subject 
in calling on Mr. Moncure D. Conway to 
produce his authorities to prove a neg- 
ative.—FREDHRICK PoYNDER in ‘‘ The 
Academy.” 





INDIGNANT CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue life of an editor is certainly one of 
great and various annoyance: but it has 
some very amusing aspects, Undoubtedly 
the most entertaining parts of editorial cor- 
respondence are the indignant and the in- 
structive letters. Hot wrath, Billingsgate, 
and bad grammar, deliberately written out, 
sealed, stamped, posted, and arriving. in 
due course of mail, cool and still, are very 
ludicrous. The staleness of champagne 
that has been opened for some days is a 
type of the letter of wrath and fury when 
it reaches the editorial hand. And, if anger 
could ever be reasonable, the furious gen- 
tleman or lady would count twenty-five 
with Tattycoram before committing indig- 
nation to ink and paper. He does not 
mean to be ridiculous; .but he makes him- 
self so, and no peals of laughter in the busy 


sanctum are ever more sincere and ringing | 
‘than those which greet the missive of the 


indignant correspondent. 
f course, honest and simpje corrections 
of statement are of the ytmaost use and arein 





—— 


the highest degree valued by every sensible 
editor, For an editor apprehends instinct- 
ively, by a tact which is not tobe learned; 
so that, like the poet, he is born, not made. 
Great volleys of epistolary censure are, 
therefore, not necessary to teach him that 
he has done something which displeases. 
He knows that he will do so before he be- 
gins, and he begins only because he has 
counted the cost. If the editorial object 
be to reflect public opinion, the letters will 
represent only the scattering readers who 
disagree and whose disapproval he expects 
and has already ‘‘ discounted.” If the ob- 
ject be to oppose a strong public opinion, 
he knows equally that there will be vehe- 
ment and general protest; and that, also, 
he has already weighed. If, indeed, the 
editor be not an editor, but simply an occu- 
pant of the editorial chair, then heis utterly 
at sea. Two letters or twenty equally con- 
fuse and confound him. He has no idea, 
and can have none, whether they represent 
the crotchets of twenty people or public 
opinion. The editorial sagacity is that 
which assures its possessor of action and 
reaction in public sentiment, although he 
cannot point out to you the detailed sources 
of his knowledge. In a political ‘‘cam- 
paign ” he apprehends the movement for or 
against a candidate or party, and knows 
that to-day the chances are doubtful which 
yesterday were favorable. To write little 
letters of indignation to such a man is like 
swearing at the North Star. It is mere 
waste. 

The other kind of remonstrance is the 
didactic. This usually concerns the char- 
acter of the feast which the editor pro- 
vides for his readers or consists of judi- 
cious hints as to his management of his 
own business. ‘‘ The Father of a Family” 
wishes to know why the editor admitted a 
story which he is constrained to say is far 
from the standard which he conceives the 
editor of a publication of such lofty pre- 
tensions should constantly regard; and he 
is sorry to say that he, the parent, is con- 
sidering whether it be not his duty to de- 
cline to receive the work any longer. This 
is unquestionably an interesting considera- 
tion to the parent; but he should remember 
that editors are very busy men, and should, 
therefore, refrain from troubling them with 
his mental processes. If the father of a 
family would but reflect for a moment, he 
would perhaps suspect, what is the precise 
truth, that for every such letter of ' reproof 
an editor receives another of commenda- 
tion; and if he should undertake to govern 
his conduct by them the result would be 
pitiful. Indeed, the same disposition must 
be made of the didactic letters as of the in- 
dignant, and they must be dreppedinto the 
limbo of entire uselessness. What the in- 
dividual A suggests the individual B ridi- 
cules, and that which arouses the ireof C 
rejoices the heart of D.. The editor, there- 
fore, is the only person who can intelligent- 
ly and properly reply, in the fabled words 
of an eminent philanthropist, whose charit- 
able attention was asked toa single case of 
suffering: ‘‘I am too busy with humanity 
to have time for individuals,” 

The object of this brief discourse is to 
save the time of worthy people who are 
about committing indignation to paper, or 
who kindly design to teach somebody else 
how to manage his business. .The text is 
to be fourd in an editor’s waste-basket.—G. 
W. Curtis, tn ‘‘ Harpers’ Magazine.” 





SHAKESPEARE'S RELIGION. 


Tue London Telegraph says: 

“<TIn the course of the thoughtful and, on 
the whole, tolerant address which Lord 
Ripon delivered in opening the autumn 
session of the Manchester Academia of the 
Catholic Religion the noble speaker took 
occasion to touch upon a familiar, a fantas- 
tic, and, as we think, a wholly untenable 
hypothesis concerning England’s ‘greatest 
poet. Referring to the catholic, that is to 
say, the universal nature of English litera- 
ture, Lord Ripon mentioned that it was 
even a matter of dispute at the present day 
whether Shakespeare was or was not a Cath- 
olic. In the sense of universality the bard 
of all time undoubtedly was so: but as re- 
gards his having been a Romanist, the 
theory is scarcely worthier of being dis- 
puted than the question whether he or Lord 
Bacon wrote the tragedies, the comedies, 
the histories, and the sonnets. We know 
very little, indeed, of Shakespeare’s personal 
history; but that little points unmistakably 
to his having been born, to his having been 
married, to his having died, and to his hav- 


ing been buried in the Church of England. | 


And that such a man could have been a vile 
and cowardly hypocrite—that he could have 
openly professed the tenets of one religion— 
while he secretly believed in those of another 
is about as unlikely as that he was an asso- 
ciate of Guy Fawkes. On the other hand, 
scattered through Shakespeare’s writings 
there may be discerned a considerable 
amount of what may be qualified as Cath- 


olic thoughts, coupled with a reverential | 


manner of speaking of Catholic things and 
a minute atquaintance with the Romanist 
rites and the ways of priests, friars, and 
nuns. Such evidences need excite no .as- 
tonishment, if it be borne in mind that when 
Shakespeare was a young man at least one- 
half of provincial England, albeit Reformed 
as to doctrine, was Catholic in manners ‘and 
customs and in ¢§ with the rites 
and ceremonies, the fgstiyals and fasts of 








the ancient ChurclH. Puritanism only ex- 
isted in the metropolis and in afew other 
large towns, and rural England did not 
become generally puritanical until the 
period of the Civil War. For the rest, 
Shakespeare’s Protestantism probably sate 
as easily upon him as Chaucer’s Romanism 
did. A manifest sympathy with Wickliffe 
casts a cheerful glow over the whole of the 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ and parallel toleration 
for Catholicism lights up the works of 
Shakespeare. Spenser was less charitable. 
Fierce invective against the Church of 
Rome is to be found in ‘The Faerie 
Queene’; but, for the rest, little good is 
gained by seeking too inquisitively into the 
theological opinions of men of genius. 
They are usually of Lord Shaftesbury’s re- 
ligion—that of men of sense; and Lord 
Ripon might be surprised to learn that, 
while some silly people have disputed as to 
whether Shakespeare was a Catholic or not, 
a famous English scholar and critic, Walter 
Savage Landor, has boldly asserted that 
Cervantes was not an orthodox Romanist 
and ‘ Don Quixote’ is in reality a sustained 
satire upon Mariolatry. 








HOW TO SAVE THE CHURCH. 





““Now, why do I omit the topics of other 
days? I have before talked a great deal, 
without producing any effect, about the 
propriety of making concessions, with 
a view to the maintenance of the Estab- 
lished Church. The opposition to any 
concession seems now to be ten times more 
furious and resolute than it was before. I 
have talked a great deal, alwavs with a 
view to the safety of the Establishment, 
about ecclesiastical reforms. Ecclesiastical 
reforms seem just as remote as they were 
before anything was said on the subject. 
Tam not going to speak about such things 
any more; and I will tell you why. Two 
hundred years ago an ancestor of mine, the 
Lord Shaftesbury of that day, was one day 
making a speech in the House of Lords. 
Behind him sat the bishops, and one of 
them, whose name I find recorded in histo- 
ry and who disliked the Lord Shaftesbury 
of that day perhaps nearly as much as the 
bishops dislike the Lord Shaftesbury of the 
present day—I say one of these right rev- 
erend prelates exclaimed: ‘ When will that 
lord have done preaching?’ My ancestor 
turned round to him and said: ‘ Whenever 
your lordships begin.’ Well, my friends, I 
will not go on preaching any longer about 
ecclesiastical reform, because it would be 
utterly useless, because I know their lord- 
ships the bishops will never begin. There- 
fore, I will not touch upon that subject 
any more, except, indeed, to say this: that 
I believe. that upon ecclesiastical reform 
depends the safety of the Established 
Church. Let me but cite the opinion of 
my friend, Lord Palmerston, upon this sub- 
ject. He once said to me: ‘I can save the 
Established Church of Ireland if its leaders 
will but accept reform.’ He went so far as 
to prepare a plan of reform, which he put 
into my hands, saying: ‘I want you to go 
among the Irish bishops and try to induce 
them to accept these proposals, which I am 
sure would insure the safety of their 
church.” I did what Lord Palmerston 
asked me to do. The bishops looked at 
what was laid before them, maintained a 
courteous silence, and said nothing more. 
I repeat, therefore, I will not enter again 
into the subject of ecclesiastical reform. I 
will only say that, notwithstanding the new 
Court of Law, ritualism is more rife, more 
active, and more insolent than it ever was 
before. I never thought that that Court 
would produce much effect; partly because, 
owing to the distinctions that are imposed, 
I did not believe many causes would be 
brought before it.—rom Lorp SHarTes- 
BURY’s Speech at the Annual Meeting of 
the Pastoral Aid Society, 1876. 





A FUNERAL WITHOUT MOURNERS. 





Last Wednesday a costly and imposing 
funeral cortege passed my office. First 
came a squad of policemen, Thena milita 
ry escort. Then a band of music. Then a 
long line of empty carriages, for the pall- 
bearers to ride in when outside of the city. 
Then a magnificent hearse, drawn by four 
black horses, heavily caparisoned. Beside 
the hearse walked four and twenty pall- 
bearers, with immense black scarfs, that 
floated in the breeze. Then came the so- 
ciety of California pioneers. Then the 
members of the Academy of Science. Then 
a few citizens, hardly a score in all. And 
thus was borne to his burial James Lick, 
the millionaire. Nota mourner followed 
his mortal remains. Nota tear was shed. 
Nobody loved him. The city that he gave 
his wealth to adorn honored him, but did 
not mourn for him. His riches had not 
made him happy while he lived, for he was 
morse and petulant, scolding and cursing 
his attendants on his dying-bed. His riches 
failed to secure for him one true friend 
and there is but little ground to hope that 
his disposition of them was such as to lay 
up treasure for him in Heaven, How un- 
successful, then, this life, after all. James 
Lick will he remembered, as he was buried, 
with formal and official recognition of his 

ifts, but without any enthusiastic admira: 
on or gratefullove, Men will say; He 
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fHeE INDEPENDENTS 








gave his money to build monuments for 
himself, and he has his reward. 

Looking, then, at this world only, how 
much better to love our fellow-men and to 
win their love by little acts of kindness; by 
daily sympathy with them in their trials; 
by helping them, as we have opportunity ; 
than by selfish narrowness and prasping to 
gather a fortune, and then try to buy with 
it a name among the world’s Lenetercre _ 
Rev. C. E. Bass, in “ The Herald and 
Presbyter.” 





A GENTLEMAN of this city during the sum- 
mer called upon a well-known fashionable 
tailor and told him that he wanted to get a liv- 
ery for his coachman. ‘Ah! yes,’’ answered 
the knight of theshears. ‘“‘Isee. You wanta 
plum-colored coat, with silver buttons and em- 
broidered lappels, buckskin breeches, and a 
striped waistcoat. You will then have the 
finest coachman in Newport.’’ The customer 
was for a moment borne down by this torrent 
of eloquence; but, as soon as he recovered, he 


remarked: “I don’t intend going to Newport, 
but to Nahant.’’ ‘Oh, thunder!” returned 
the other, disgusted: ‘‘Buy him a linen 


duster. 











THE GREATEST DISCOVERY 


ot the Age forthe cure of Diarrheea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, and 
Pains in the 1 imbs, Back, and Chest is Dr. TOBLAS’S 
VENETIAN LINIMENT, 30 years before the public 
ca never failed. Sold by the Drugzists. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 


F. Krutina 


OFFERS HIS LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FURNITURE, 


OF THE LATEST DESIGNS, 
---EASTLAKE STYLE--- 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY 


96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON ST. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


My elegant stock of Chandeliers, Bracekts, 
etc. has been marked down to figures ex- 
ceedingly low, to suit the times. Styles 
superior to any in the market. 


THOS. DONALDSON, 


Manufacture, 74 East Ninth Street, 
(One door east Broadway), N. Y. 


Household Art Co., 


170 TREMONT 8T., Boston, Mass. 


FURNITURE, 


from Original and Selected Designs. 


Sketches furnished and orders solicited for regular 
Household Furniture or odd pieces of any kind. 


Address 

W. CUSHINC, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, M Ass. 
Le Fire Premium a of All at Centennial, Hand and Self- Inking. 
Y¥ ve money! Do 
your Printing sre cine 
ss Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Large 
WHE BAS sizes for large work. rk. Anybod, ly can work them, 


pastime for — = hours, and can 
MG wabaey by ing in small jobs. 


~< eR pat ad 
- oy have a es ee 
GELS, BO Mire OYS=:: Sent 7 psy for ing card et 
to ” 


KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn 


TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ -_. Children’ -E yer and Shoes 
bh and red d Ladies’ Travel- 

Bags which 1} ap 80 old and, ra usty th that they are 
a amed to carry them look cone eee, It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens th e leather. 
No lad LS be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 









































PAS EP ED 


Sea NO MORE PHYSIC, 


no. more nauseating, burning liniments, lotions, 
salves, and ointments for pain and soreness; buta 
grateful, healing, and soothing external application, 
such as can be had by the use of Collins’s Voltaic 
Electric Plaster, the greatest and most speedy 
pain-reliever in the world. 25 cents everywhere. 
Mailed on receipt of price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, 


BOSTON. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 
GARDNER & CO. 


TOOK THE FIRST 
AND ONLY PRIZE 
FOR 


PERFORATED 
=< SEATS ant CHAIRS 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL 
MEXPOSITION, 
AS AT AL L FAIRS WHERE THEY HAVE BEEN 

EXHIBITAD. 





Special attention is called to our goods for Holiday 
Presents. hildren’s Chairs and Toy Chairs are 
unequaled for beauty, cheapness. «nd serviceable- 
ness. Parties out of town can order from our illus- 
trated catalogue. Sent free. 


CARDNER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
38! and 383 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Liberal discount made to the trade, 


Three Things in One. 


VENTILATION of a Fireplace 
RADIATION of a Stove; 





n Exhibition vat The FOEN- 
TENNIA 


Annex Main ain lding. 
Highest wo Award Ob- 


THE OPE! TOVE 
/ VENTILATING co., 
5107 Fulton Street, N.Y. 


Four Centenpial edals and Four Honorable 
entions are hat nae 








TO FU R E 
Especially a ingeed ‘ONS FUR INACES churéh- 
es, Schools, etc. Most en oy and Durable Furnace 

sold. Over 20,00 
Boynton’s “18' 6: a “Baltimore Fireptace 


Heater. 
Extremely peweeenl in heating. Attractive, brilliant, 
——- Lon 
nton’s “Tile” Open-Grate Stove. 
The most attractive librar stove ever made. 
Jrown Jewel’? Base-Burner Stove 
has taken FIVE MEDALS at various fairs. 
Send for ee Estimates given for heating 
and work done b: 


RIC ICHA RDSON. Rovwron & CO., 
ers. No. 234 ter Street, New York. 


RUBBER ee FORCE CuP. 
FR ibe instantly Geewing. we 


Pipes 

Bath Tubs, Stationary 
Wash Tubs, etc., when they 
stopped, net or entirely 
sto 

imple jive 

article Goce tte wore ectly. 
The trouble, annoyance, and 
—— = —e for a 
plumber to your pipes 
may be avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Price Fifty Cents. 
—_ Le mail on receipt of 


the pri 
an postal-card for descrip- 
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OLLINS, La Porte, Indiana 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time=-Se 7c Free: 
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The Gothic Furnace 


nt, 
—— Durability, and 
Purity of Air. The Fur- 
naces are arranged to use 
Hard and Soft Coal, also 
Wood. Catalogues con- 


LA ZEEE A. M. LESLEY. Manuf., 
> 226 W 23d St., New York. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. 2feratea 


ovens, quick 
baker. splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 


FIRESIDE JEWEL fittun’ now sna 


beautiful and a great heater. Wiltwar poh sat rooms. 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET f3.iv for 


CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. j 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


New) Lom oth ERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
uously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. AsPintone in illumination. 


Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 

in all of spare. by which slates and clinkers are easi- 
remov 

SANE FORD'S MAMMOTH %,.9h032 

aig @ power. 


e aaa! and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, N. Y. 
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awarded to 0 goods 0: 
fe Lv MEDA Exhibition, Philade phia 
As the manufacturers of the entire United States 
were in competition, this - L notable and flattering 
1 to the riority of the Ma 
geome over all others and fully endorses our claim 
or them. 

Be sure and examine their peculiar merits before 
purchasing I lustrated and descriptive circulars 
sent free. Manufactured and for sale by the 

AGEE FURNAC * 
32, oe and 38 ynies and 19 and 21 Friend sts, Boston, 
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man LER, 92 Beekman st., Agent for 
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“BURTIS & QRAFF, 
257-Water St,, = » © « New York: 
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AYER’S 
Cathartic Pills, 


for all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


CURING 
ostiveness, Jaundice, 
—— Inds pation, 


ache, eocieeies. ane 
Rheumatism, Eruptions 
and Skin Diseases, Bil- 
ionsness, Cc 


a purgative yet perfected. Their effects abun- 
avtly show how much they excel all other Pills. 


They are safe and pleasant to take, but werful to 
cure. They purge out the foul humors of the blood, 
they stimulate the sluggish or disordered organs into 
action, and they impart health and tone to the 
whole being. They cure not only the every-day 
complaints of everrbody, but formidable and dan- 
gerous diseases. Most skillful physicians, most emi- 
nent clergymen, and our best citizens send certifi- 
cates of cures performed and of great benefits de- 
rived from these Pills. They are the safest and best 
— for children, because mild, as well as effectual. 

ng suger-costed, , they are easy to take, and, being 
purely vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr.J.C.AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
MEDICINE. 


What will the Weather be To-morrow ? 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 
WILL TELL YOU. 

It will detect and indicate correctly 

any change in the weather 12to % hours 


inadvance. lt will tell what kind ofa 
sou seve storm is approaching and from what 
Bf ~ 








quarter it comes. Invaluable to navi- 
gators. Farmers can plan their work 
according to its pr jons. It will 
save fifty tim cestfna single sea- 


price of the combination. We send it 
= ress Si to any address, on receipt 
0 . 


Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circwar 
H.W. POOL & CO., 
835 Broadway,-N. Y 


— the Public Say. 
e ve carefully inspected the 
above-described Signal Service Barom- 
as stated by 
Co., who are honorable 
and reliable. Ce 4 Daily Globe. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 8th. 1876. 
Send ‘immediately six dozen Barome- 
ters. It gives good setistaction and sells 
at sight. JOH BAKER. 
Ship “ Twilight,” San aE oa Ist, 1876 
I find your Barometer works as well as one that 
costs fifty dollars. You on Pr CHAS. B it every time. 
B. RODGERS. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Ague and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in al) its 
forms : 

Jain Teton’ 
aundice, Dy sta, 
Rheumatism, low 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Dnsorders, &c., g& 
None __ gentiine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
3 of the Inyentor on 
* 4 the wrapper. 
‘3 Ask your druggist 
for it. For Certifi- 
= cates.read little blue 
> BY book, Knemy in the 
TraveMagitt Air. Ef) 
Wil. F, KIDDER & €O., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 
Sent by mail on receivt of $2. 


ASTHMA eee ARRE Piyting ’ 
apt Rit. ours for 


any esse ae 


a i 
oe can ofa own to 

Led box. Address 
ple Creek, yQhio. 


scant Woskare 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books o: 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just fssned) to 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 
to 200 Lewis St.. foot of Sth to 6th sts.. E. R., N.Y. 























If you would nave 
HEALTH and an Erect 
Form, wear PRATT’S 
new BRACE, all sizes 
S for Adults and Chil- 
dren. Price reduced. 
Sold by the trade and 
CLEVELAND SHOULDER 
Bracg Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Send $1.25 and 
chest measuré, Ask for 
Pratt’s new Brace- 
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Pusirance, 


LIFE GOMPANIES. 


An extraordinary degree of interest has 
been excited in relation to life insurance 
companies by the recent failure of the Con- 
tinental Company. But it would be remark- 
able if life insurance institutions.were not 
liable to the fluctuations of values and the 
chances and changes which befall all other 
organizations of a businesscharacter. The 
failures of ‘‘life companies” are, in truth, 
very rare in comparison with the failures of 
fire and other insurance companies. It is 
natural, however, that those who trust so 
much to the stability of life insurance com- 
panies should feel alarmed when one of 
them exhibits signs of weakness, and the 
better way of alleviating the feeling of dis- 
trust is for every sound company to make a 
prompt and full statement of its real con- 
dition., The Journal of Commerce says in 
reference to this important subject: 


‘‘Some of the life insurance companies 
are issuing ‘challenges’ to the public. 
They defy cavilers to show that their affairs 
are in an unsound state. They point to 
the last reports made to the Insurance De- 
partment, a year ago, for evidence of their 
present large surpluses and healthy condi- 
tion, They promise to answer and con- 
found all accusations affecting their solv- 
ency. This is good as far as it goes. It 
proves the officers of the assailed concerns 
to be confident and bold and tends in a 
measure to allay apprehensions. But the 
life insurance companies must do some- 
thing more than ‘challenge’ the doubters. 
Denial and defiance will not avail to quiet 
the popular fears excited by one failure 
and kept alive by many rumors. — The com- 
panies ought to come out in print at once 
with sworn statements, to refute the unfav- 
orable current reports. Such a course 
would have an excellent effect at this time. 
It might instantly counteract the prejudi- 
cial gossip which is gaining volume and 
strength every day, and dissuading persons 
from insuring their lives in the companies 
which are its subject; and none are escap- 
ing injury from this cause. It is useless to 
ask skeptics to wait for the next annual 
returns. Companies have sixty days from 
the close of the year, under the law, in 
which to render their accounts; and the 
insurance superintendent publishes them at 
his leisure afterward. Four or five months 
may elapse before the people can receive 
sworn statements in the regular way, even 
through the newspapers, informing them 
of the financial condition of the life insur- 
ance companies. The policyholders would 
be saved from much anxiety, and confi- 
dence would be in a good degree re-estab- 
lished among those who are now postponing 
their intentions to insure, if the companies 
would publish in the papers an exact report 
of their business for the first six months 
of the year or the nine months ending 
September 30th. Though the law only re- 
quires that this kind of statistics shall be 
returned to the state superintendent, the 
object of the statute is to get the facts finally 
before the people. It seems to us a matter 
of impogtance that this information should 
be imparted now, when it is capable of do- 
ing so much good. No reasonable man ex- 
pects that the companies will make an ex- 
hibit equalto that of previous years. 
Every one knows that their business has 
shared in the general depression and shrink- 
age. They are notto be injured materially 
in the opinion of fair-minded persons by 
the parade of figures showing that real 
estate on which the companies hold mort- 
gages has dwindled in value and would 
not in many cqses sell for the money ad- 
vanced on it. All intelligent men are 
aware that the life insurance companies, 
like most financial institutions, have con- 
siderable money doubtfully invested on 
bond and mortgage; but they also know 
that of late all the prudent companies have 
declined to take a larger line of, these in- 
vestments and have turned their attention 
to other and safer securities. But it is in 
the power of sensation-mongers and alarm- 
ists and those who have personal grudges 
against companies or their officers to do 
great mischief even to the strongest life in- 
surance corporations in the city by circu- 
lating reports such as we have noticed. 
Unfortunately, they are not of a sort that 
refute themselves at this time ef prevalent 
doubt and uneasiness; and we cannot 
refute them by reference to last year’s re- 
ports. Only the immediate public an- 
nouncement of their real condition by the 
life insurance companies can answer the 
purpose.” 


FIRE-CRACKER RISKS. 


THE committee of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters charged with the col- 
lection of statistics about the destructive 
effects of fireworks on the 3d and 4th of 
July last have published their report, and 
they boast that, in consequence of the unu- 
sually great pains taken to prevent fires on 
those two days, the loss was less than the 








annual average. It amounted to only $154,- 
574.16. Such are the footings of losses re- 
turned by all the fire insurance companies 
in the United States, under the classified 
heads of ‘‘fireworks,” ‘fire-crackers,” 
and ‘‘gun-wads,” Though the national 
sacrifice to the taste for fire-shows is 
less than that of former years, it is stilla 
sum worth saving. The country would 
have been better off by much more than 
$154,000 if the pyrotechnic mode of cele- 
brating ‘‘the 4th” were prohibited by law 
and ordinance. In about 500 American 
cities and towns the nuisance is somewhat 
regulated, and there the danger from fire- 
works is much diminished. In all the 
other places buildings are at the mercy of 
all who deal in or use fireworks of any 
description. The Fire Underwriters feel 
that they have saved much by stirring up 
state and local governments to pass laws 
regulating the firework business. Now 
the committee propose that the Board shall 
ask Congress to pass a bill forbidding the 
importation of fire-crackers. They say that 
the invdice value of all these goods import- 
ed since January ist, 1865, is less than $1,- 
500,000, and that the loss by two conflagra- 
tions within the past ten years, directly trace- 
able to fire-crackers, is not less than $15,000, - 
000, and that on a single day’ of the pres- 
ent year the loss from these little incen- 
diaries amounted to a fourth of the whole 
invoice value of the importation for 1875. 
They think that an interest so small and 
yielding so trifling an’ annual revenue to 
the Federal Treasury should not be allowed 
to menace life and peoperty even on the 
national holiday. As Congress has pro- 
hibited by law the importation of ‘‘immoral 
articles” and of cattle and hides from in- 
fected parts, it ought, so the argument runs, 
to bar out Chinese fire-crackers on the same 
principle of protecting imperiled interests. 





A $25,000 VERDICT. 


In the Superior Court at Cincinnati 
Judge Yaple has just given a 25,000 de- 
cision against the New York Life Insurance 
Company in the case of the New York Life 
Insurance Company vs. Harriet Laboiteaux. 
This was a petition in error to reverse a 
judgment in favor of the defendant, in error 
for $25,343, upon a policy of insurance is- 
sued by the plaintiffs upon the life of her 
husband. The case has been before the 
courts for some time, having been in the 
Supreme Court. The plaintiffs claim the 
court below erred in refusing to instruct 
the jury to return a verdict for them upon 
the answer and reply filed in the case. A 
number of other errors were assigned. 

Judge Yaple decided the case. He held 
in the syllabus of the case that, if no ob- 
jection by motion or demurrer be made to a 
reply toan answer until during the trial 
of a case, and words in a reply must be con- 
strued as a denial or as meaning nothing, 
the Court will construe them as amounting 
to a denial, though such denial be argu- 
mentative. 

With reference to the other errors alleged, 
the Court said they had all arisen in the 
case on its first trial, and then decided to 
be not well taken. 

Judgment will be affirmed. 





ae 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT. 


THE following cases have been argued 
in the United States Supreme Court: 

No. 47.—Steamboat Atlas vs. Phenix In 
surance Company.—Error to the Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York.—The principal question in this case, 
upon which it was heard, is whether the 
owners of the cargo lost in this case of col- 
lision, to whose rights the libelants were 
subrogated, who it was conceded were in 
no wise chargeable with the neglect imput- 
ed to the vessel at fault, and were innocent 
parties, could recover the entire loss sus- 
tained by them by the mutual fault of the 
vessels colliding. The court below ruled 
that, by the admiralty law, apportioning 
damages in case of mutual fault, they could 
recover only one-half of the actual loss 
sustained. This ruling is contested here 
and is argued as error. W. A. Butler for 
appellants; W. R. Beene for appellees. 








Tue late Gen. Bragg had his life in- 





sured for $40,000. 





LEGAL DECISIONS. 


THE IlIlinois Supreme Court has denied a 
petition to reopen a case in which it was 
decided that insurance company stock- 
holders are personally liable for the full 
amount of their stock until the whole 
amount of the capital stock is paid in and 
a certifficate thereof recorded. Few com- 
panies take the trouble to have such a cer- 
tificate recorded, even though the stock 
be paid up, says the Chicago Tribune, 
which also intimates that the decision was 
obtained by collusion. Since the case was 
decided by the Supreme Court a very large 
number of suits—over 200—have been be- 
gun against stockholders in various com- 
panies. The plaintiffs’ attorneys, Shufeldt 
& Westover, are largely interested them- 
selves; having bought up hundreds of 
policies at a nominalsum. Thepinion of 
the Supreme Court just given reversed 
intimates that the decision can be reviewed 
when one of these cases come up. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


—The English papers are just publishing 
the wreck register and chart for 1874-5. 
The casualties were more numerous than 
any previous year, the number of lost or 
damaged ships amounting to 4,259, of 
which 155 were attended with loss of lives. 
The casualties on and near the coasts of 
the United Kingdom were 8,590, which is 
1,787 more than during 1873-4. Of these 
only 33 are attributed to defects in the ship 
or her equipments. 





—German sea-captains have been  in- 
structed by a recent imperial decree in re- 
lation to their behavior in case of accident 
at sea. After collision the captain of each 
is required to give the other vessel and the 
persons belonging all the assistance possible 
without danger of moment to his own 
vessel. The vessels are obliged to remain 
near each other until they have ascertained 
that neither wants further assistance. 


—At Clinton, Illinois, recently a young 
woman’s clothes caught fire. Both she 
and the lady with her became confused in 
the matter, and, trying to extinguish the 
flames, they managed to roast the suffering 
party. She lay down, and her companion 
put shingles over her to subdue the fire. 
They soon developed a genial blaze, in 
which life went out. 


—There was $200,000 insurance on the 
unfortunate New Bedford whaling fleet, in 
Boston companies, distributed among the 
following named officers: Manufacturers’, 
Boylston, Neptune, New England, China, 
India, and Washington. 


—The Penn Fire Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia has been placed in the hands 
of a receiver. 





INSURANCE 


PHENIX 


insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 123 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 








COE... cccscsctennacabnaneesioed <hncescoctncced 1 00 
Gross Surplus Wee's 7 
Gross ASSCtS.......---.cc.000++-» 82,549,958 77 





SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE ms 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, 

Policies issued on Fire Risks only. 
~~ Stock, $600,000. 
Cash Assets, an. ist, iS76 - $1,390 $55 34 
an J =, +e 
WIGHT K. SMITH, President.” 
SANFORD J. HALL, ory 
ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., 
A. J, HARDING, General Agent. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850, 

THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C, Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s, 








[November 9, 1876. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875............006 0. «0+ $24,735,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premlume,......++..00++87,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total..... ssies patioasonss $ibbsaneenags «+. $34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
MENLES...........00+ ..$2,006,211 98 

Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 

Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 

State, county and 


City taxes.....ccccccees 56,421 95 
Commissions, .......... 404,372 34 
BXPCNSEB......ceecceees 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 3lst, 1875.............. $27,677,63 
ASSETS, 


Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure...,......+ 6,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
andstocksauthorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York... 4,382,442 96 


State stocks...... Resedp 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
WD siccatdiecsscavaen 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
DiGWR.* 35 Hy ....§5-08 23 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and otber deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
adcsistesnencds. 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost valne....... 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ ss» 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00— 1,458 83 





Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.8239,039,089 70 


Total liabilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS, ....... 000 So seven cose sesee Sboce 24,523,170 
Total surplus te policyhold« 
CBB ...cb ssangsver enberenese tedveees $4,515,919 42 

New business in 

1875, %8% 583 

policies, assur- 

J eae a $30,538,017 
Outstanding 

Fisks............ --178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversiovary dividend, avail- 
able on séttlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, { Actuaries. 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts,and business of the so- 


ciety and compared the resuit with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | SP ep Gommittee 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. 
PARKER HANDY, sets and accounts 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, bo the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK, THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. [RVLN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President’ 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE. Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 


SLYSED LAMBERT Mb. } Physictans 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE 00., 


17 and 19 Warren St., New York 
tn Jan. 1st, =. ws endeccseccccccceccooscccesees $541 —_ 
7 yy much ios Rf By: han rm pie companies. 7 4 0 N T E T 
WM. WALKER, President. 
1 1675-| TEE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 | 
ASSETS, - 1,533,635.84 


wm. G. CROWELL. Sec. “JOHN DEV ®BREDX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 








22, 24 and 26 Nassau Street, N. ¥- 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO.,, |... 





100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., _— 


J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L. W. FROST, President. 
COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Cash Capital....scccsecssersceesees oes-81,000,000 00 A TT, ANTIC 
Guaranty Surplus Fund........-sece. 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund.,,,....sseecees 300,000 00 


Reserve for Reinsurance.,..,.+++.s- 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 
claims against the Company... 


oo1.a27 49 | MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


293.738 32 New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
— The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,....82,845,165 64 pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
eaten ‘airs on the 3lst December, 1875: 
GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. }| Premiums received on Marine Ri 


sky from 
CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Bec., A.D. | pist January, 18%, to dist December, 18/5. $6,540,081 88 











A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. JADUATY, 1875... 22.200 ccececcsccrecccccccsess 2,455,372 87 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. Total amount of M ipuaiiemmeex att $3,205,304 75 75 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
THE Risks, nor upon Mire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1875, to 3lst December, 1875 .........0seeee $6,128,134 68 
Losses paid during the same period........ $2,712,068 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,477 23 
Ft Com: hes the Biase of New Assets, vis 
i nived \eiates ew York 


mistook, Cl 4 other Stocks. ...$10,314,340)) 
Jeane secured at hos py auicks an aad | otherwise... 2,544,200) 
nds 


Mortgages... 7 
iowan Cc sundry oer and claims due 
ie Company, estimated at.............. 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... e er % 
Oash in Bank........ wcccsccecccseccescceenes 402 40 
INSURANGE CO., Total Amount of Assets......... ay 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
NEW YORK, cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 

i earned premiums of the Company for the year endi 
F. S. WINSTON, President, | semsecsnertisrs tor wnen ccrdncaree wn ne 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 
ecbahiteaes By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 








TRUSTEES. 
ASSETS OVER 2D, JONES, WILLIAM H. WEB 
CHARLES DENNIB, GORDON W. BURE 
W. H. H. MOORE, FRED’K CHAUNCEY 
HENRY COIT CHARLES P. BURDETT 
$78,000,000. | einer tins Mere shia 
? , . WELL HOLBROOK, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
BVI LAN K GEORGE W- LANE, 
JAMES BRYC ROBERT L. STUART 
— DANIEL 8. MILLER, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS, EBRV.BLAKE 
women om DODGE, ADOLP iLeMoyN 
RICHARD &. MCCURDY, — | EYAL FET tcas Boece 
Pres: A. HAND, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
Vice idemt. | Sins Low JOHN ELLIOTT 


SAMUEL HUTCHINSO N 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. CO. Bartizrt, Actuary. W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


FoRTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


Cash Capital - °° *= * * * *= = =" * "= * $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance - * * *°* *° 7 °% "= * 











1,845,521 47 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends — ae a 247,326 66 

Net Surplus - - eg ae ake 958,868 71 
Total Assets - i ee aS 


$6,051,716 84 


ey 
a 


_SOMMARY oF ASSETS. 


Cash in me.. o 
Bonds an ortgage: 
Unived st States Stocks market vray... 


Stocks, 
State and City Bonds, by 






I 








Total....... ST ES eS ee igs) SBR. © ERE PAs eS .....96,061,716 84 84 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist Jul sommes $24 
Dividendeutetic nn conor RA ME a ee er ener Pty 








"| THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF 


45. 
76. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS, 


THE 


NEW 
LIFE INSURAN 


YORK 
CE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





PURELY MUTUAL. D 


IVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE ONE MILLION Dollars. 





INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 





This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 


Plans and most Favorable Terms: 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 


LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


—_——— () ———- 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANKLIN, WM.H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A.BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, iH. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


J.¥. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 








The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
completed its thirty-first year January 1st, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CoN- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 
Humber of Policies Ieseed........ ; 118,000 plete adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts..........2.-s++ $62,000,000 | *he age. 

Death-Claims Paid................. 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

MUMMas ex deadigcnaactgesaapeeats 19,000,000 originated by this Company in 1860, has 
Number of Policies in Force....... 45,000 | been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
COM AON. 152 ee 31,000,000 . 

Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 *TONTINE 

e: State 5 caeseiee 5,500,000 INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 

New Policies Insured.............. 7,000 , ’ 

Amount Insured................85 $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 

ROAD CGMS seco cc cciggccgeacses 8,000,000 of distinguished aCtHAETCR and the epp roval 
” of the ablest business men. It combines, 

Interest Receipts........sesseceees 1,870,000 in one form, the greatest number of advan 

Death-Claims PRid............++.+- - 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 

Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

Medacccesccdceddstaevoceccaands 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets..............00+ 3,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 

—_—_—_0--_—_— 


ALLYPOLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE ‘IN Premium Rates in taking the ** Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 


or Twenty Years. 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘“‘Tontine Investment Poliey” of the 


New York Lire INsuRANCE COMPANY. 


———0-—--—— 


WANTED! 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the 
HOME 


OF 


OFFICE 


THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 


NEW 


348 Broadway, 


YORK. 
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farm and Garden 
THE APPLE CROP OF 1876. 





fx commenting upon the extraordinary pro- 
duction of apples this year, the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial says : 


“ Apples are abundant this year throughout 
the entire extent of apple-raising country ; but 
it is simply impossible to estimate the crop by 
figures. It is, in fact, in marked contrast with 
last year, which in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Nilinois, and Virginia hardly supplied enough 
for home consumption. Not even Michigan, 
which is famous for the excellence and abun- 
dance of its apple crop, yielded more than 
enough for the ordinary demands of trade. All 
the large dealers went there last year and»paid 
high prices ‘on spec’; but their expectations 
did not pan out—in fact, they lost money, as 
prices kept uniform. They did not fluctuate up- 
ward, and that was bad for the dealers. 

‘This year the dealers in this city will not 
have to budge to obtain a supply of apples. 
they are at the door in such abundance that the 
market is drugged. Farmers and apple-raisers 
fill their wagons coming to the city, and are 
glad to get anything for them, rather than take 
them home again. Whatapity the beautiful 
fruit cannot be preserved in seasons of plenty, 
although it is susceptible of longer keeping 
than almost any other kind. 

**¢ Ap-pells,’ ‘ap-pells’ is a very common cry 
in the streets of the populous portions of the 
city at this time, for the season is on and wagon- 
loads of the rosy beauties pass along constant- 
ly, with the urgent peddlers ready to sell on 
the slightest provocation. 

‘There is no fruit that figures more prom- 
inently in poetry than the apple, and yet it is 
the commonest fruit that grows. We have 
named the states which supply this market, 
but find, upon investigation, that our own im- 
mediate section of country more than supplies 
the demand at this time; yet the crop will not 
be a loss this year, for, owing to its failure in 
some parts of Europe, the surplus will be 
shipped across ‘the reeling Atlantic.’ 

‘Just now apples are tumbled from country 
wagons in great abundance, from forty to 
eighty cents per barrel — Roman Beauties, 
Smith’s Cider, Rambos, etc. The last-named 
is a small, juicy apple, esteemed for eating and 
for cider. Baltimore is calling for it just now, 
and Cincinnati is sending it there by the ear- 
load. The only method of shipping apples is 
by the barrel, a light, cheap article of cooper- 
age being used for the purpose. Sometimes 
old flour-barrels are used ; but they cannot be 
found in sufficient quantity for an abundant 
season like the present. The fruit is gathered 
in dry weather, shoveled into the barrels, 
headed up, and kept dry, if possible. Coolness 
in the storage is desirable until frost, during 
which precautions must be taken ; but it is re- 
markable that the apple is less sensitive to frost 
than the potato. 

‘The bulk of apple consumption in this city 
goes into cider and vinegar, the manufacture 
of which is a notable feature, although very 
quietly carried on and not much recognized or 
properly understood. There is one very large 
establishment where the apples are dumped by 
the wagon-load and attain the succulent 
felicity 6f the chap in the song, when he and 
Dinah were ‘quashed up into cider.’ The ex- 
tensive first floor is a big apple-bin, from which 
the hydraulic presses are fed by workmen 
armed with shovels. The apple-juice is run 
into enormous tanks, of thousands of gallons, 
capacity, whence it undergoes the usual pro- 
cess forthe manufacture of cider, champagne- 
cider, and vinegar. Of the last-named article 
large quantities are, no doubt, manufactured 
from base substances; but apples are too 
plenty this year to justify that sort of rascally 
manufacture. Indeed, it is affirmed by the 
genuine cider and vinegar manufacturers, that, 
except the bogus manufacturer is engaged in 
illicit distillation of spirits, it will not pay to 
carry it on to any extent. 

“The apples used in legitimate manufacture 
at this time are Rambos, Milans, and Genitans. 
The season lasts from August Ist to January 
1st. One concern here uses 2,000 bushels of 
apples per day, paid for on delivery, and ex- 
pects to crush from 200,000 to 250,000 bushels 
this season. Clean oat and wheaten straw is 
mixed with apples before going into the press, 
the straw being used to assist the percolation 
of the juice through the pomice. 

“There appears to be some prejudice on the 
subject of vinegar because beech-chips or 
shavings are used ; but the chips bear no more 
relation to the vinegar than the straw to the 
apples. Both are used as mechanical agents 
to facilitate the process of manufacture. 

“Cincinnati supplies Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Maryland, and even New Jersey with pure 
cider-vinegar. New York City and Boston also 
consume large quantities. Our market is now 
famous for supplying an honest, reliable arti- 
cle of cider and cider-vinegar. 
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“Large quantities of apples are handled by 
the commission, forwarding, and provision 
houses in the lower part of the city, as well as 
on Fifth and Sixth Streets. It is in these big 
concerns that the retail dealers and venders, 
as well as the hotels, obtain their supply ; and, 
as a general thing, it is there the best bargain 
can-be had-for domestic use. These houses 
always know the market value and are gov- 
erned by it in the matter of price. Undoubted- 
ly, the best way fora poor man to layin his 
apples is to go to a reputable house and buy a 
barrel or two there. Two or three neighbors 
clubbing together in that way can supply 
themselves with the most excellent fruit at 
wholesale rates all the season. A little job of 
apples can be picked up in the daily market at 
this time for a moderate outlay; but the 
choice kinds must be sought io the regular 
channels of trade just named.”’ 





SUCCESSION OF FOREST TREES. 


A CHANGE in the natural production of cer- 
tain forest trees is observed here, which sug- 
gests the idea that there may be in the soil 
something that demands a succession, similar 
to that which requires a rotation of crops on 
the farm. 

This ‘oblong valley,” which is on the east- 
ern border of the State of New York, bas been 
oceupied by the whites 150 years. They found 
some kinds of forest trees here, evidently of 
mature age and once of great vigor, which have 
now greatly waned or nearly disappeared. 
Other kinds have increased and show a supe- 
rior vitality. It is an interesting question 
whether this fact has been observed in other 
districts sufficiently to give plausibility to the 
theory. 

‘There are now no pines or hemlocks in the 
valley, except some on the sides of the rocky 
and steep acclivities, which rise several hun- 
dred feet on each side of the valley. But when 
the country was first occupied by the whites 
there were scattered over the plains large num- 
bers of pines, and there is evidence of a former 
growth of hemlocks of great size, in the re- 
mains of their trunks, which lie embedded un- 
derground along the creek in great numbers. 
These were the production of a period long be- 
fore the coming of civilization. 

When the first settlers came here, they found 
the white-wood, or American tulip tree, in 
large numbers, and all their first houses were 
built of this timber, which was beautifully 
adapted to the purpose, either for hewing or 
sawing. The trees were tall and straight and 
many of them large. One fair-sized two-story 
house was covered with siding which was all 
sawed from one tree. Some of the large 
trunks were dug out and used in the place of 
casks. Now the white-wood is a rare tree in 
all this valley. 

Another tree was common then—the wild 
cherry. Within the memory of the old inhabit- 
ants large numbers of the original trees were 
standing. Their fine and lofty trunks were 
striking landmarks in all directions. Many of 
them were cut for purposes of cabinet-work 
and all are gone, and there are none of any 
size to take their places. This tree is naturally 
and easily propagated by the birds, who scatter 
the cherry-stones along all the fences, which 
sprout readily ; but yet the wild cherry is com- 
ing to nothing. 

The buttonwood (Platanus occidentalis) is an- 
other forest tree which perh may be des- 
tined to disappear from this district. It was 
once the most majestic of the forest tribes. 
They had passed their prime when the country 
was settled. The largest trees were decaying ; 
many of them were hollow and open on one 
side. One celebrated specimen had room 
inside for fifteen men standing up and many 
trunks were six to eight feet in diameter and 
very lofty. In 1835 or 1836 the buttonwood 
was blighted and the tender leaves turned 
black. This was supposed at the time to be 
the effect of a severe frost, which occurred 
about the ist of June, while the leaf was 
tender. The next year they had the same ap- 
pearance about the same time, and also for 
several years after. The tree has never recov- 
ered. The knurly appearance of the limbs 
marks the beginning of the disease forty years 
ago. There is nota single large and thrifty 
specimen of the buttonwood left in this valley. 

The oak and hickory continue to flourish. 
The former is a long-lived tree. The white 
ash is not so healthy as once. The hard maple 
has its favorable locations. It has lost its 
place, which it had fifty years ago, as an orna- 
mental tree in the lawn. When dead limbs 
appear it loses its handsome shape, which is 
never recovered ; while with some other trees a 
broken limb is replaced with a new growth. 

The most vigorous trees which now grow in 
this part of the country are the elm and the 
chestnut—the first in the valley and the other 
on the mountaius. And these are more recent 
occupants of the soil: When the country was 
settled the chestnuts were so few and so val- 
uable for fencing that they were preserved 








with great care by the first inhabitants. They 











did not furnish material sufficient for their few 
fences. Oak was used. When my ancestors 
took possession.of this farm, more than a hun- 
dred years ago, some of the fences were built 
of oak rails. Some of these rails were left 
three or four years ago and I think I can find a 
few now. It demonstrates that an oak rail 
may last a hundred years. « 

The chestnuts have left the valley almost 
entirely, and have increased on the mountains, 
where they were formerly searee. They now 
exceed in the production of timber all other 
kinds of trees, and not only furnish abundant 
fencing material, but immense quantities of 
charcoal for the iron furnaces. 

The white elm excels in vitality all other 
trees in the valley. They have not been so long 
here as those have been in the Housatonic and 
Connecticut Valleys. There are a very few if 
any here a hundred yeaf® old. But they 
possess all the vigor of youth. They propagate 
themeelves in all favorable places. They ask no 
planting. Keep the scythe and the ax from 
the corners of the fences, and you will soon 
have plenty of these most beautiful forest 
trees to set inyourlawn. It may be that wider 
observation of this succession of trees would 
not confirm the suggested theory. I ought to 
add that the soil of this valley is made of what 
the geologists call drift.—NewtTon Reep, in 
“Country Gentleman.” 

DucHEess CouNTY, N. Y. 





THE WHITE WILLOW. 


SoME years ago, principally through the push 
and enterprise of Mr. E. 8. Pike, then of Paines- 
ville, Ohio, but for several years past a resi- 
dent of this city, a very large number of farm- 
ers in Illinois, Iowa, and other Western states 
invested more or less money in white-willow 
cuttings. These cuttings were planted out, as 
a general thing, with the idea of getting a 
hedge that should take the place of the Osage 
orange, which is more or less subject to injury 
from tbe severe wiuters of the North, it being 
claimed at the same time that a good and effi- 
cient wind-break could be had of the same ma- 
terial, and that in avery few years. There was 
a good deal of discussion concerning the mat- 
ter, there being among our tree men both 
strong advocates of the plan and strong scoff- 
ers at the idea of a willow hedge, except in 
wet places, where nothing else would grow. 
The columns of the Prairie Farmer were 
the means of disseminating ‘a mass of 
white-willow literature. Whatever was to 
be the future of the experiment, one 
thing is certain: the cuttings were sold 
im sufficient quantities to make a fortune for 
Mr. Pike, whether they were to make a hedge 
forthe purchasers or not. We know of some 
planters who have succeeded reasonably well in 
getting a willow fence. We cannot call it a 
hedge. We know of others who did not suc- 
ceed worthacent. But we have not. very ex- 
tended information on the subject’; neither, we 
believe, has the public. Our object in alluding 
to the matter is to draw out testimony on the 
subject. Who has succeeded to his satisfac- 
tion? who has atolerable proteetion against 
stock ? who has failed entirely, and what were 
the causes of failure? what were the methods 
of planting, the eare given? and so on to the 
end of the chapter. If a reasonable number of 
planters have made a success of it, it is time 
that other farmers knew it, that the work of 
planting may be extended, as it seems to have 
been abandoned entirely. Will readers please 
respond ?—Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 








GRANGE STATISTICS. 


THESE figures may not be very new; but they 
are interesting, nevertheless, and contain quite 
a history in themselves. Theorder contained 
last November 23,290 subordinate granges or 
lodges, having 761,263 inembers ‘‘ square inthe 
books’? and a total membership of 900,000; 
therevenue of the National Grange or central 
body for 1874 (the last complete year) was 
$216,381.02; the initiation fees paid into the 
treasuries of the subordinate granges have ex- 
ceeded $2,750,000, and the annual income of 
these: and the state granges (some of which 
bodies have sums in excess of $20,000 in their 
offices) is in excess of $1,600,000. The Grange 
has some twenty state purchasing agencies at 
least, three of which do an annual businéss of 
$200,000. During the past year it has had in 
active operation five grange banking associa- 
tions, one of which (at San Francisco) has a 
capital of 35,000,000, of which $500,000 was 
paid in ; five steamboats or packet lines ; thir- 
ty manufacturing associations, whose capital 
range from $200,000 to $500,000; fifty associa- 
tions for shipping goods and shipping pur- 
posés; thirty-two grain elevators; sixteen 
grist-mills, one of which produces one hundred 
barrela of flour per day; twenty-two ware- 
houses for storing goods ; three tanneries and 
six ‘smitheries. These are distinctly Grange 
enterprises, started with capital contributed 
by members of the order, managed by them and 
producing for their benefit.' In addition, there 
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havetbeen established one -hundred and sixty 
Grange stores, to furnish members with sup- 
plies at wholesale’ prices, plus freight and 
hauling, the customers who are stockholders 
dividing the profits. The order has dedicated 
144 halls, built or bought to serve as places of 
meetivg, one of which cost $10,000, and those 
who visit the Centennial will find there a grand 
encampment of mammoth proportions, built 
by Patrons of Husbandry, to accommodate visit- 
ors of their order desiring meals and lodging at 
economical prices.—Southern Farmer. 


So 


AGRICULTURE IN MAINE. 


A CAREFUL study of the reports of the recent 
agricultural fairs in our sister state (and their 
uniform character is a marked feature) shows 
that there has been a marked improvement in 
the practical work of the farmer. Better stock 
and better and larger crops are being produced 
than ever before; whfle the profits of farming 
are more than sufficient to compensate for the 
labor. There are not less than 40,000 farmers 
in the state, and the total value of their pro- 
duction is probably $50,000,000. A Brunswick 
farmer has succeeded in raising, the past sea- 
son, from one and three-fourths acres of land, 
56 bushels of wheat to the acre, on intervale 
land, weighing 60 pounds to the bushel. The 
average yield out West is 20 bushels to the 
acre. Dr. Garcelon, of Lewiston, however, 
said in a recent addressthat he has seen, within 
a year, on one road leading from Lewiston no 
less than ten unoccupied farm-houses. Within 
sight of an Androscoggin County farmer’s home 
are nine abandoned farms. All over the state 
farms are for sale, and farmers find the value 
of their stock and land rapidly declining.— New 
England Farmer, 











KEEP A SLATE. 


Wuere farmers keep hired men and stormy 
days abound they are frequently at a loss to 
know how to put them to work profitably. It 
is a good plan to have a slate at the tool-house, 
or barn, or work-shop, and to note down 
during pleasant weather what work can be 
done in rainy weather. There are scores of 
little jobs that suggest themselves that ought 
to be done, and can be done as well in rainy 
weather as fair weather. 

Such a slate would have upon it something 
like the following: Clean out the cellars; oil 
the harness; mend harness; grease all the 
wagons ; repair the horse-stalls; file the saws; 
grind the tools; assort the apples; make 
cider; make kindling-wood ; repair the imple- 
ments ; paint the implements ; shell corn. 

A hundred other like jobs could be sug- 
gested. Have it understood that when a rainy 
day comes, whether you are at home or not, 
the slate is to be referred to, and the work 
done as there suggested.— Prairie Farmer, 








RURAL ITEMS. 


A COMMUNICATION from Galesburg, IIl., says: 


“The willof James Knox was admitted to 
probabte on Wednesday, and one clause of it 
is of great importance to this part of the state, 
if not to the whole State of Illinois. In his 
last codicil he donates about $80,000 for the 
establishment of an agricultural college, to be 
located in or near Knoxville, Knox Co., pro- 
vided that $40,000 additional shall be pledged 
by responsible parties within six months. In 
case this $40,000 is not raised, the money is to 
be divided between Yale College, Connecticut, 
and Hamilton College, at Clinton, N. Y. The 
executors of the will intend to take action in 
regard tothe matter, and will appeal to the 
citizens of the whole state for aid in raising the 
needed $40,000.” 


....An International Dairy Exhibition is to 
be held at the city of Hamburgh from Feb. 24th 
to March 4th, 1877, comprising all dairying uten- 
sils, products etc. One feature in the show of 
butter and cheese is of a somewhat novel char- 
acter. There will be what is called a ‘‘ tasting- 
stall,’? where exhibitors choosing to do so may 
deposit samples of their manufacture, of from 
4 to 10 Ibs. each, for visitors to taste. But we 
infer that asmall price is to be paid for the 
privilege of making an examination in this 
way, as the management promise to pay the 
price fixed upon goods sent to the testing-stall, 
and add that any surplus receipts beyond this 
price will go into the general funds of the ex- 
hibition. 








AGRICULTURAL 
IMPORTED DUTCA BULBS. 
r N sw Descriptive Priced Catalogue of 
above is ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John 8t., New York. 
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WE ne Ad 
THE GROCERS KREP * 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 
PURE AND SILVER- GLOSS STARCH, | 


KINCSFORD’S 


‘bey 


| THE SILVER EAGLE 


CORN-SHELLER, 


WITH SEPARATOR. 
ALSO BUY 


CLARK'S LEVER GUTTERS, 


for cutting Hay, Stalks, and Straw ; and 
VECETABLE CUTTERS OF ALL 
THE BEST PATTERNS. 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH; | #!GGANUM MANUFACTURING Co. 


the Very Best in the Market. 


AFARMandHOME 


OF YOUR OWN. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE IT. 


The best and cheapest lands in marketare in EASTERN 
NEBRASKA, On the line of the UNION PACIFIC KAIL- 
ROAD. ‘Che most favorable terms. very low rates of 
fare and freight to all settlers. The best markets. 
Free passes to land buyers. Ma descriptive pam- 
phiets, new edition of * TRE TONEER’’ sent free 
everywhere. Adésens 0. F. DAVIS, Land Com- 
missioner U. P. R.R., Omaha, Neb. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


i lens; patent portable Mulay Saw Millis adapted 
to any locality, will saw avy kind of logs, 
\ and will do as much work (power and hands be- 
ing considered) as the best Circular Mills. Its 
— frame, head-blocks, and working parts 
are of tte most substantial and perma- 
uent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is a set up ay 
& started in from one to two days tim 
It is generally driven by threshing be. 
gines of not = erage free ten horse power. 
It cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber fee 
day. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
ee operated by two men. Send for circular. 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 


RETAIL. 















Indianapolis. Ind 


WHOLESALE. 
TOYS. 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, MUSIC-BOXES. 
STATUARY, 
FRENCH CHINA, CLASS, 
The German Student Lamp. 
Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 

No. 31 Park Place. 





HIGGANUM, CONN. 


THEE @& BOSS“ fk 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


WILSON®=s2*° 


HIGHEST AWARD, 


A MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, 
FOR THE BEST 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


IN THE WORLD, 


wr WILSON 2 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents oa 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 





AND 
SO 








Chicago, New Orl New York. 
WESTERN ROBE AGENCY. 
CHEAP ica ui ca ete 


c. 0. D. er circular and price-list free. 
Address J. 8 FLORY, Gen. Agent, Greeley, Col. 


Peach Botton om Rooting bale. 


TO BUILDERS.—We are now prepared to furnish 
the best Roofing pares a a; eountry, in any quan- 
tity, all sizes, at short n 

Our Slate is we colamentiea by all leading Architects. 
Used by the United States Government and all Staté 
Institutions. 

Color bye A a dark pena ae not mei, rgd no 
ribbons, iaws, or seam water- 
line. Mantel, Register, a Cemetery Stock gotten 
out to order, 

Finest bolted Slate Flour t the market for Plastic 

Aooting and, Paint. Addre 


THE PEACH BOTTOM afl el MINING CO., 











733 WALNUOT ST., Philadelphia. 





WINGHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 873. 


: PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For theS 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY 






THE BEST RIFLH MADE. 


ETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
OF FIRE. For Illustfated Price-list and Pamphlet 0 


RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, ete., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 





ARE YOU COING TO PAINT 72 


USE NONE 


BUT THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. PRICE REDUCED. 
OVER 400,000 HOUSES HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH IT. 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 


Rev, 8. WESLEY LAKE, Farmingdale, N. J.,says: “* Our church painted with your Paint looks splendid.” 
R. M. aan: Esg., Hudson, N. Y., writes: “* Your Paint is iu universal use and favor in this neighbor- 





hood.’ 


MILTON rs MUsTIN, Esq., Madison, Ga., says: ‘ [am well pleased with the paint.” 


RODERICK i La Esq., Wallingford, Conn., writes; 
recommend i 


Prof. CHAS. rl ;CHANDLER, the well-known chemist, 
ble paint known.’ 


“The Paint has given satisfaction. Ishall not fail to 
says: “ The Averill! Chemical Paint is the most dura- 


SAMPLE —— together with testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, fur- 


‘Averill Chemical Paint Co., 


aished free by th 


For sale in every section of the country. 





32 Burling Slip, New York City. 





SEWER CAS SHUT OFF. 





JENNINGS’ PAT. W. CLOSETS. 





JENNINGS’ PATENT SIX- 
| PERSON URINAL. 


etme pea gd TIP-U 














p 





A large e stock of Plumbers’ materials; all of nich 
object of preventing the rising of sewer-gas in d 





are NOVELTIES and 
Falli 





JENNINGS’ SANITARY DEP 
94 Beekman Street; = + 


Works 9 and 11 Hague Street, - += «+ « 


tion in einoulase sent on vopplication 
or, A. G. MYERS Manager, 
NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPEN 








d e. i 
ted Cate ogue sent 












DENT. 


eet aa te 2 ee ee 








etomatie Crystal’ Fountain: 


ne Requiring no Crystal’ Fe of Water. 
Blue-Glass Basins and Globes, 
mounted on a_Golden-Bronze 
_ Standard, with Polis Marbie 


No springs, weights, of Ridden 
= but a simple law of 
drostatics practically applied. 

e apparent absence of motive 

te ral esa wonder- 






tt reliable 4 id to th 
wattle ca it a delightful 


Perfume Founfain, 


at slight expense, as the water is 
used over and over again. 
Hight to topof basin, 2] inches. 


Price, Complete, $15. 
More elaborate styles fur- 
nished. Aiso Fountains for 
counter use, with only silver- 
plated basin and jet in sight. 
§@ Address for Circular 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


wr 






Patented Feb, 7,1 





ESTABLISHED 1542. 
CHENEY BIGELOW WIRF-WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


COAL AND SAND f 


Screens, Sieves, | 


BRASS and IRON, 


WIRE-CLOTH, 
Railroad Car f 
HAT+«RACKS, 
FOUNDRY 
RIDDLES, etc., 


Springfield, 














W.D. STEVENS, 4 


Agent and 
Treasurer. 


SWETT, QUIMBY & PERRY, 


EMPIRE STOVE . WORKS, 
TROY, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Graphie Parlor Stove, 
Graphic Range, 
New Empire Cook Stove, 
Empire Heating Range, 
Premium Fireplace Heater, 
AND A @ENERAL LINE OF 
STOVES, RANGES, AND HOLLOW 
WARE. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powers’s Block, 
ochester, N. Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
—aeere Quality. ie 
Customers select a 
daaceenent of Pgtonch "era S. 


Con BeCROmss and every article 
longing to the —_— 
Pron perior to ahy 


Sewer-Pipe made i in n this country. 

















BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


rae, J ONES & co 
Old Established Troy Bell F "Belts whic 
anufacture ' me Be 


—— 












— te 


neve fy 





MENEELYS' BELLS, 


public sin: hi Belle. F Te) 
enednaled By - y any Bek a vale extns ba ep ral 


ers. 
FES carn ater THOY oc WHORL TEOT, NB 


s PUCKEY E S508 scewe FOUNDRY, 


ss 





hte best etary 


thascrated 4 Cats 





EE EEA revieietiererrin 


MEDICAL. 





Opium and Morphine Cure, 








eae only reliable and has not tanes, ina 
gee THOMAS G. FAY 
ath Nrenes. ee 
Restores to their. afew days 
GRAY ‘ 
Sold by Druggists St Barbers... 
E, FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N, ¥., 
Agents for the United States. 
Biancara’s Pills 
oe ‘ ele eo - . 


— — im Laveorrhen, Amen 
orrhea, &c. ‘Sold rel 


ber bottle. Ee oon Eco. arty ny 


Ages Bow ~* 





























GLENN'S 


SULPHUR SOAP, 


THonovuGH Ly Cures DIskases OF THE SKIN, 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIES RHEUMATISM AND Gott, 
Heats Sores AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS ConTAGION. 


This Standard External Remedy for Erup 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
BLeMIsHEs arising from local impurities of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being & WHOLESOME REAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. 


ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SUL- 
puuR BaTHs are insured BY THE USE OF 
Gtenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RuoguMATISM and Gout. 


It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir pissoLyes DANDRUFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms. 


Prices, 25 and 50 Gents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N. B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
cents. 


 Hil’s Hair and Whisker Dye,’ Black or Brown. 
50c. 


GN. ORITTENTON, Prop'r, 1 Sixth Av. NL. 
PUBLIC NOTICE. 


1, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
it ata better advantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

Ihad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up In my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. [had used everything that offered any hope of 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was work- 
ing with Blectro Silicon at the forge, and, of course 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 





hands. 
1 took no notice of the ye had produced, until 
to ah hammer, I 


had 
ly believe 
d to my wife and family 


en was resul 
The question now was: What had produced this 
effect?, Every act was recalied, and, after 
along and careful tryestigation, I.at last Made up 
04 fortune had been caused by 
° y next step was to discover 


everybody could ay it. 
made diligent search A. hy as that I 
thought would mpon§ e subject, ane. 
at last, in'a very old eedioai hoa IT founda way by 
which I-could-doit. The result was perfectt 
ry, and I was able to make a liniment 
the world has never seen before. I now began 
omberee me for eases to try the effect of it on 


‘bor livin poe phtes Ft shop 
yeti Sepa u 


who hada 

tracted by penne I pA. Ts a ottle o: of 
Electro es — 1 Liniment, and told him use it thor- 
oughly. id 80, and at = ~ end of months 
he — + nw = throw aside his cane walk to my 


ently as wellas ever. It had worked just 


im my ease, producing a perfect cure. 
caer it to f my neighbors and Seteaee (or 
miles oo who were suffering from 
netted ahion he menode a 1 Jolmte rouble’ 

of w a ‘ouble 
Finding that the Biectro Silicon Liniment would 
e theskin of man han any other 


r 

substance, it ey to me thatit must be ior 

hee proved lf one of t very 
inal diseases occurring in 


pared e Electro se go m- 
y, office 7 William St. _ Yo: Sold _ all 
ruggists. 50 cents per botk le. 
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cata 3 OF COTES. J maser ol 
A Ww ‘ 
SENT fee sas YS 


FREEMAN R WOODRUFF 


CLOTHIERS, 


FREE 241 Broadway, New Yerk. 
CORHAM & CO., 


SILVERWARE 


AND 
Fine Electro-Piate. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


BAR STOW 


WROUGHT-IRON 


FURNACE. 


Superior toa Steam Heat- 
er, at ome-third the cost. 


The Most Perfect 
Heating Apparatus 
ever made. 


Thousands of testimonials 














new 


CRYSTAL FIREPLACE HEATER 


A new departure, combining important improve- 
ments, found in no other. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
230 Water &t., New York. Providence, R. I. 
56 Onion &t.. Boston. 


TT" cerlFPRRATED 
1 246 


RUBY any reARL 


FURNACES. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 
Heating Churches, Schoolhouses, and 
Private Dwellings. 
THE HICHEST AWARD 


has been given to our 
STOVES, HEATERS, AND RANGERS, 
AT THE 


Centennial Exhibition. 
FULLER, WARREN & .CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


236 Water St., N. Y.; 


TROY, BS. Y.; CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
CLEVELAND, 0. 








MARBLE, SLATE, AND WOOD 





Elegant Variety. New Des with end witbout Tile. 
RON CR BSTINGS, ‘STABLE FIXTURES, 


ine 
We manufacture allo a ur goods. Every article war- 
rs "we nt Detole VE 








. for Catalogue. 
W. D. & A. S. NICHOLS, 
Opposite Worth St. 73 Hudson Street. 
Factory, 167 and.i59 E. 128th st. New York. | 
MIDDLETOWN,” ° 
CONN. 
areho 
and 87 in st.. New York 
and 1% Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hy@ranulie Rams, Garden 
eeaines, ay Chain and 


WORKS FOUNDED Iw 1833. 
Hi Medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
Tor and at Paris, France, in 
and Vienna, Austria, ip 


JAPANESE CURIOS. 


CONSISTING OF 


Bronzes, Porcelain, and Lecaner Wares. 


Suitable for Wedding, Oliday Pres- 
ents, has Aa been received Per end is tee is for =" wholesale 


SOHN D. EMACK, 





214 WILLIAM . New York; 
mn ESTNOT sSTRE ia, 
: MUNITED BT AT - 
Fairs we ‘diove, Han up sample boxes 
concaining sail Ob Se eg and | 
chimnck Boxen, aacdinaing from 


BEST PASTE BLACKING 


173 and 175 Washington Street, 


A CENTENNIAL SHINE FOR TEN GENTS. 


BIXBY’S “BEST” 


SHOE BLACKING, 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


IN THE WORLD. 


O OBoyswill Exhibit “Bixby’s Best’’ at the Creat International Exhibition. 


Ss. M. BIXBY & CO., 





New York City. 





Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestries, 3-Ply, and Ingra’ 


BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


WILLIAM 8S. LEIGH, formerly with W. & J. SLOANE, 
267 SIXTH AVENUE, ere 17th STREET. 


Window shades. and Co rnices. 


in Ca —-- faced -~Cloths, Mattings, Rugs and Mats, 





DEGRAAF & COCHRANE, 


152 and 154 W. 23d St., between Gthiand 7th Aves. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Furniture Dealers. 


LARGEST STOCK AND LOWEST PRICES TO BE FOUND. 


PARLOR, CHAMBER, AND DININC-ROOM FURNITURE, CORNICES, 


PIER CLASSES, MATTRESSES, SPRINC BEDS, Etc. 





ESTABLISHED 1833. 


: * Ss 
Merchant’s Gargling. Oil 
A Liniment for Man and Beast. 


“ Whether for use os man or beast, Merchant’s Gaping Oil will be found an invatinabdle Lini. 
and every resident in the lan e know of no proprietary medicine 0: 
ited States which shares the good will of the Pape ton on on de 
gree r for animal and white for human fiesh.”—W. F. 
. H, Simmonds, Unionville, La., July 24, 1873.— ~“Tam selling more 
hema ett than all the liniments put together, and 1 am keeping’ twelve different kinds 
think it is the best remedy for horseflesh in existence, and can say it without fear of successfull 





pntradiction.” 
Extract from a letter from Shoemaker & Co., Bloomington, Ind., Sept. 17th, 1873.—“ It is th 
DOP ——— horse liniment in this bg ge 
os letter from Geo. Gn ay Ee ell, Braman’s Corners, N. Y., Aug. 9th, 1873. — ‘I sell] 
all ot ater combined, and have seen it used on horses 
e fai 
Go., es Ave. 26th, 1873.—“‘ We think your 
ng Vil one of the best articles for what it is recommended i hat we have ever ysed or sold.” 
Extract from a letter from Snowdon & Gibbs, Conc Kan,, July 28th, 1873.—* We sei 
more of your Gargling Oil than of any liniment we Keep. = 2 


Merchant’s Gargling Qil as a Family Liniment. 





. This Oil em 9 
and cattle, and will be found — lb 
mired that has ever been manufa 
niontown, Pa., Jan. 31, 1857.—* eer Gargling Oil is doing much bette: 
here than formerly, Since its virtues have become known; and the bottles put up for family use 
without a are much sought for.” 
ling Oil called “ Family Oil,” although prepared intentionally for human flesh 
sw ers a8 - for ts; vice versa, the dark Oil answers as well for human flesh, only it wil 
s tain in diseolor the skin, but not permanently. Yellow wrapper for animal and white for hu 





Merchant's Gargling Oil as an Internal Remedy. 


Merchant's Gargling Ol] usible stimulant and carminative. It can be taken internal! 
— such a ewes J 8 > cated, and is a good substitute for pain killers, cordials and anodynes 
a or Spasms of ots Stomach, Colic, Asthma, or po Pain, the dose may be from 
fifteen to enty drops, on s or mixed with syrup in any convenient form, and repeated at 
intervals of three to six hours. oe wrapper for seimal e ang white for human fles! 


a, te tect ned -|s the Standard Liniment of the United tates 
>; Sma 8m: family 
N. Y., by M. &. ©. Co. - and sola by ail dr ists. ve 





ruggists.* 2 
N HODGE, Secretary. 
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OHN WANAMAKER&C. 


INEST PRES SHIN. 


at Oe ee 
ECONOMY {N BOOTS AND SHOES. 


PRICES REDUCED. Ladies’s fine Gaiters, $3, 
$4, and 9%. Ladies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s 


Bootsand Shoes. The best made in the city, at lower 
prices than any other house. Ordered work, hand- 
some and easy fits, a specialty. Those out of the city 
send for measuring card, 


BROOKS, 1196 Brondway, cor. 29th Street. 


F,M. HOLMES & CO. 








The largest Furniture 
Faetory in the United 
States. Holmes’s Furni- 
ture can be bought from 
dealers in any part of 
the country or at the 


warerooms, 186 Hanover 





St., Boston, Mass. 


THIS IS THE ORIGINAL 
HOLMES RECLINING 
CHAIR, WHICH HAS NO 
EQUAL. 





DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
CRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 
PIANOS. 
ARE MATCHLESS,. 
88 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


yon 


havin 


173 West 4th Street, 


THE 
MIDDLETOWN 
PLATE COMPANYW’S 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 


Main Building, near Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Facto! Peng ole 
ms ayy John Street, N. Y¥ 


oa te by Leading Dealers. 


THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. : 


Those who have been to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion and those who have not can readily see and 
‘appreciate for themselves the outcome of the cen- 
tury’s progress in watches by purchasing one of 


LADD PATENT GOLD WATCH CASES, 
fitted with a fine movementto match. These cases, 
the most beuutiful, durable, popular, and the best 
ever teen nelle oad the money, are made in ladies’, 
gentiemen’s, bare’ sizes, in Bascine, Mansard, 
and Flat shapes. ‘in all styles of engraving and finish 
for stem and key-winder a of American 
manufacture. or sale be dealers oreernere: 
None genuine unless stam pe .W.LADD'S PAT.’ 
under the bezel. Circulars. Pt ne an and histor- 
ical, sent on application by the manufacturers. 

J. A. BROWN & CO., 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


T. Cc. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
No. 103 FULTON ST.,6 


NEW YORK. 
FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS, 

















RS Bee 
sy | 


We a t 


MATERIALS. 
PRINT. Chat ROOFING, ROOF COATING, ROOF 


pa pe} a SRmAge Leaks. P. TS all 
BOIL -PIPE COVERINGS, 
STmaM Pp KING, E-PROOF COATING 


for 
E+! Py aS Sheathing and Lining Felts, etc. 
Ready for use and easily applied. 
Bena for Pamphiets, Price Lists, Terms to Dealers,etc. 


H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


RAS es 
WER MACHINE- 


ge 8. DATES, 


PATENT, 

















ALUABLR MACHEN CHINES 
for panies and Ama&- 
aay ad Fancy Woods 


iBone Yor for Spas Tilustrated Cat- 
ye nro ‘Wiggetage County, 














